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h^pconlntlon — JniPit-Stook Coinpani*'!- — CtjJlapso — Panic — (kasli — Issiio 
of Small NoU'b and Com — ,^p(icch — Iwraii^'mi-nt witli 
I>aiil« of K\i'j:lan(l — Sui>i)r(.wiou Small NuU-b — S cotcli UankH--- 

itiai. h Joint-Stock llauks — AdvanC(,'S ou of 

Miiuhtms- Sulforing of tlm ^*orod. 

AVi] now cnfor upon a cha])to]’ of luoderii EAgdihli hifetoiy 
wliioli tho iiiuialist rogaidh, and will tor ri century to come 
*j'cgjiid, with Avoiidei and ishaine. It .'^lows how cliildibh 
1‘Ae mind of a nation can he ; as crises of anotlier kind show 
i'lnw hraAjo and noble it can he, according to the aiipcal 
made to its lower In’glier faculties. The same })eopl 0 

Avho had heeii calm and courageous when their national 
cxisiciice a]i]Hiared to be in peril’ magnanimuris and* dis- 
inToresled Avlien the partition of Euro})Oau territory W'as 
going on abroad after the ^eace, staunch and loyal in the 
c.ai»t‘ of a persecuted (piecn, ai?d well piinci[ded in liberty 
when, a now course of foreign policy was entered upon, 
were now to prove themsejves Y^y children under the 
temptation of sn^lden pro8]*erity, amidst extraordinary 
facilities for gamlding. It was not altogether rapacity 
■which instigatcci the V., Hies of 1^24 jiud 1825. Too many 
woi;^ cagerVor gain, making haste to rich ; and of these 
the sharpers of society made a:j easy prey j-^ut witl^ many 
more, the chaim was in the excitement — in the pleasure 
of symjKithy in large enterprises — in the rous’^ig of the 
faenlthis^d imagiiiatjon^and conception, avIicu tln-ir fi(dd 
VOL. II. i: 
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of commerce extended over the Pampas and the Andes, 
and beyond tbe furthest seal, and among the' ice-iocks of 
the poles. When the gi 3y-haired merchant grow eloquent 
by his fireside about l6ke cdefts of the Cordillera, where the 
precious metals glitter toVhe miner’s torch, it was not his 
expected gains aloro that fir^d hi*^ eye and" quickened his 
utterance, but that gratification of liis conceptive faculty 
to which his ordinary life had ministered but toe little. 
When the professional man' perilled his savings to cut 
through the Isthmus of Panama, he gloried^ ih helping or . 
a mighty work ; and described, like a poet, l^e pouring of 
tho one vast ocean intc^the other, and the procession of Ihe 
merchant-ships of tjie world riding through on the new- 
made current. And so with the aged ladies and retired 
servants, who gave from their pittaimo of property and 
income whatever they could squeeze out, to hold shares in 
steam-ovens, ^team-lauju.dries, or milk-and-egg companies. 
They had4.th44r visions of domestic comfort ard luxury, 
and JLooked joyfully for the time when the good things of 
the table an^d the wardrobe should abound with little 
expense cf toil. Now yas tho time for those who make 
their market of the unwary to come forth and be busy.^^ 
Needy specdlators’'and scheming attorneys, and gamblers* 
of every class, used their opportunity, first for exciting the 
ganibling spirit everyw^here within their reach, and then 
for introducing themselves into a f ^ciety where at other 
times they could have, obtained no admittance. They 
kne'^ Ihat^heir opportunity was short ; an4 they used it 
diligently. Seasons of speculation and reaction may be 
observed in the history ^f e^ery nation, and may be 
expected , to . ■»'ccur till nations liave grown ^much wiser 
than they are; but s?mh a spectacle of intoxication and 
collapse as is offered by the j^jars 1824-1820 will hardly, 
we may hope, be equalled again in England. 

Among the records of ^.he time we have the^- fallowing 
picture of the state^o^ society in its material aspect, amidst 
which the fever of speculation arose : ^ 

‘ Tho increased wealth cof the middle classes is so 
obvious, that we can neither walk tb© fields, visit tho 
shops, nor*examine"the workshops, and storehouses without 
being deeply impressed with the change/? which a few 
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years hg,ve pa‘(5duoed. We sey the fields better cultivated, 
the baijps»and stackyards more iWly stored, the horses, 
cows, and sheep, jnore abundant ^md* in better condition, 
*and all the implements %f®hus]^nary improved in their 
order, tbeii construption, and their va!^jio. In the cities, 
towi^sf and villages, we^ find shops «more numerous and 
better in their appearance, and the several goods more 
sepaicttSd from each other; a division that is the infallible 
token of increased sales. ^ see the accumulation of 
#areaof cverj^tind adapted to the purses, the wants, and 
eA'en the whims of evpry^descrip)tion of customer®. This 
vast increase of goods, thus universally dispersed, is an 
indication and. exhibition of flourislfing circumstances. 
It may be ■|;^aced.into all the manufactories, and observed 
in the masses of raw materials in each, in commodities of 
every kind in their several stages* of prepj^tion, and in 
all the subdivisions of those stagjes, by which not*only the 
increase ort^^alth is manifested, but tjie raodaff b^ which it 
is acquired are practicaWy illustrated.^ If we could as8€nd 
a little highcif, and examine the accoifnts of the bankers in 
the meti’opolis, and in the provincial towns, smafl as well 
f¥' largo, we should find that the balance^ of moyaey resting 
M'itti them, ready to embrace favourable changes in the 
price of ajiy commodity, or to he placed at interest^ as 
beneficial securities present tlicmselves, are increased to an 
enormous amount. TEis, indeed, may be fairly inferred 
from the low rate of inteicst in tlierfloating pul^ic secjiri- 
ties, from the f rices of the funds, Irom the avidity with 
which every project for the employment of capital is 
grasjiod at, and*fi’om the general complaint, almost the 
only coyiplaint*heard, that there is now no wdlj^- of making 
interest of money. The projects for^constructing tunnels, 
railroads, canals^ or jDridges, ar^d the eagerness with which 
i they are embraced, are all proofs of that accumuiaxion 
froea savifigs '^hicli the intermediate ranks of society have, 

; by p^ence perseverance, been enabled to form. The 
natural cflect of this advancement in possessions has been 
an advance ip the enjoyments v%ich those possessions can 
administer ; and we need not be surprised at the general 
ditfujsion'ufr those gratificafltons which were formerly called 
luxuries, but vfhicb, fftrar their familiarity, we now 
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desdUribe by tho softened, and exclnsiT^ely ^English term, 
comforts. This is^man^osted in our houses, irftheij? finish- 
ing, in their decoratioir^-, and especially in tb/) ^numerous 
conveniences with wMeS^hey are storedC The merchants r 
of London forty or fifty ymrs since lived in the dark lanes 
in which their coin ting-houses nre still be’ found, ato 
with their clerks a hasty meal at two o’clock, and returned 
to the desk to wi*ite their letters, by which they were often 
occupied till midnight. Tfie shopkeepers lived behind 
their shops, their host flooi® was let to lo^l^ers, and fey^ 
onl/of,the wealthier of them could aiford retreat’ from 
the bugtle and tho qires of the cily to the surrounding 
villages of Islington, Hackney, or Camberwell. Tho 
watering-places which have sprung up on ‘the whole coast 
of Kent and Sussex were then unknown ’to these classes of 
traders, who now, by cccasionally lesorting to them, and 
spendings tlieri a parlt' of what they can spare from their 
annual sar/inf^^ contribute' largely to maintain tho inhabit- 
antg.in comfort and rb:jpcctability. If wo visit the country, 
wo experience the saflne pleasing emotions as aie communi- 
cated on. tho contemplation of the increased enjoyments of 
the city. We do not see indeed among the farmers such 
great strirfos, bu*!: wo sec universal advancement. The 
profits on their capitals are necessarily lower, and their 
groVth consequent!}^ less rapid; but in the laid forty br 
fifty years they, too, have made ^ionsiderable progress. 
Whilst they have exchanged the work of the hands for 
that of the head, they have exchanged also the rcuirid frock 
of the ploughman for garments more suitable to their im- 
proved condition. Their houses are more commodious and 
better iurni^hed ; carpets, china plates, and iglasscs ai’e to 
be seen, instead of s‘''one floors, trenchers,' and drinking- 
horns. Tlieir wives and dau^ghters, upon whom tho refine- 
ment of society mainly depends, are generally better 
educated, and are able to attract th^ir Jiufil^ands and 
brothers from the^faArs and the markets at an^earlioj hour 
and with less frequent breaches of the lulos of sobriety ' 
than were practised in th« last generation. The country 
inn is no longer superior in neatness or comfort to the 
farmer’s'^own house. Among the manufacturer!^ we see 
some with princely yet well-merited fortjines. ' But there 
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is a mimerjUB class* inferior to them, who have amassed, 
and ai^ amassing, dbnsiderthle wealMi, and dispensing 
emplo 3 %ie*nt to thousands of thoi^poorer neighbours. We 
have had occasiod before to jnotiy tk6 increased population 
of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and several other 
placeg whfch beem the scenes #f their operations. 

Forty years ago, we were well acquainted with those places, 
with the fortunes which were then enjoyed, and the habits 
then prevailing. On recenf visits, after a long absence, 
%ve felt a de^rge of astonishment which we cannot describe, 
at the change® which ha^e taken place. We do not apeak 
of the numerous indmduals, whose J*athers or grandfathers 
had, almost within recollection, hardly emerged from the ^ 
condition of dhy-labourers, and whom we now found the 
owners of fiiagnificcnt establishments ; for single instances 
prove little in a case like this; but we allude to the im- 
mense addition to the buildings, tlte improvement in their 
construe and the general 'advance wJjLijjh jhe owners 
had made in all the J i bo ral tastes ajfd enjoyments of life.* 
Such was .the buoyant tone of the time. Such waS the 
record, much of wliich was to incfge into silent tho 

^gazette, and tho obituary. 

^Early in the spring of 1824, gold aifid silfer were ex- 
ported to South America; yet nobody appeared to observe 
that tlier?) was too much money abroad. In June and ifuly, 
there was a decidocWall in the exchanges with the con- 
tinent ; yet no one seemed to take Jhe alarm. The Bank of 
England went on increasing its issues through <the whfile of 
1824, and for tliree months of the next year; and it was 
not till the e»d of that time^in tho spring of 1825, that 
even sagaciv^s men of business began audibj^y to prophesy 
the et^il to 'comc. At that time, |^nne few declared their 
belief that a terrible rovulaiion might be looked for soon. 
But it was iheft too late.* Between June, *1824, and 
(jetober, fl885, from ten to twelve millions of coin and 
bullion wqre export, od ; and during the greater part of that 
tin^, the fenk of England was still puttijjjg out its notes ; 
and the provincial banks issut^ as many as they could, till 
tho country was deluged with paper-money. Many a man 
sot up a banker whp would, at another time, have as 
soon thought pf settiiig jap for a king. Lord Liverpool 
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rx)mplaiiied, after the crisis, of the gystein wliicli allows 
any* petty tradesi^an, any gobbler,, or chee^mongor, to 
usurp the royal prero^itive, and to issue money evitbout 
check or control. Tl^re^as a perfect Biania of competi- , 
tion in making paper vssuts/ Many of the country 
bankers, who afterwards failed, discou^^ted|ithe#paper that 
was brought to them# by the wildest and wickedest Specu- 
lators, and paid a large commission to persons who^ under- 
took to promote the circulation of their notes. This inor- 
dinate supply of money fqJioYcd upon a ^deficiency of 
currency in 1821 and 1822 ; in which lattiy year an act 
was pa^ied permitting the cif'cul/ition of small notes 
be'yond »the date originally fixed. This extension of time 
' tempted the bankets to increase their issues, instead of 
providing for the withdrawal of some, of -their ^paper. In 
1825, there was from thirty to forty per cent, more paper 
out than in 1^22. Ju^*t at that time, the Bank of Eng- 
land, followed by other banks, lowered iho rate of interest. 
Thus thorfe wtiR mone;^ in abundance, which itS^owners did 
not Jftnow what to do^with. The rite of interest was low. 
Prices had been so low for two years that they Avero sure 
to rise, suddenly and vjistly, while so much money was 
abroad ; anc^ the opportunity for speculating was one whiclt 
few men of enterprise, engaged in trade, were able 
resisjf. • 

It would have been well if the ra^^/ for speculation had 
been confined to men engaged in trade. The madness 
spread everywhere. Retired professional men, living on 
their acquired fortunes, ladies deriving all’ their income 
from the funds, families who ^lad lent tjieir money on 
mortgages, loc^ked at the loV/ interest on moncp?' on the\)nc 
hand, and thtf enormous ])vofits made by speetdation *Dn the 
other, and grew dissaflsfied. Ilundreds vdio had before 
been content with their raodeirate incomers, aijd had blessed 
God that ^heir lot had lain between poverty tyid riches, 
now watched with jcaldasy the eppoitunilycs of theh* 
neighbours ; wore offended if shares in some«>' joint-stock 
company were <*jot offered to them, or sighed if obliged to 
admit ^liat they were not rich enough to pledgeothemselves 
to a senes of callsj^ Some who went on in thei r ordinary 
course, untouched by the madneSs^ of the time,* “were re- 
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proached for ipjusti(» to their families, in declining to^elp 
tliem8(flves*from thot stores ^f wealth ^^hich were poured 
out all^arovnd. These were just^ed in the end ; but they 
suffered, more or less, with the ; for this is a case in 
which the suffering can*nevei^e confined to those who 
err. ^TheP scl«mi»g attorneys, the negdy speculators, the 
excitable professional men and ladies, and the ignorant 
small capitalists whom they led astray, were the sinners; 
but many an honourable find sagacious merchant, who 
usaw whithef things were, tesading, and did his utmost to 
prosbrve himself and hi^ neighbours, was half ruiiied, or 
wholly ruined, by tl>3 consequences of other people^s f<^ly. 
He, like others, suffered by the stoppage of the btmks, the^ 
sudden contraction of the cuirency, and the prodigious 
depreciation of eveuy kind of stock. 

While the rate of interest wa% lowest, the possessors of 
capital were easily tempted to in'^est thei^morj^^ey in some 
scjheme ^y^Jiich should yield •them an abijndant return. 
While the rate of interest was Iq^west, men wore tempted 
to borrow Jarger suifis than they avould otherwise^ ha¥^ 
ventured on, wherewith to carry on theit speculations. 
And, again, this was the time, when bankers were willing 
^ discount bills at very long dates, fc»: spocalators to buy 
up goods, hold them back for the Ijigh pi ices expected to 
ensue, a&d thus enhance the prices yet further by cheating 
an artificial scarcity «. At the very time when even reason- 
able people were discontented with the low interest they 
obtained foi; their money, while threatened with* high 
jirices to conic, they saw tlieir neighbours making fortunes 
almost in a day, by skilful biyring and selling among the 
projects aftoat. A young lady, whoso brother had en- 
couraged her to take a share of 41 ^^ some joint-stock 
project, might pay her fiiigt instSment of £5 with some 
trembling, and wonder whtin the next call "jyould come. 
Jlut if .her .brother brought her £140 in a few days, with 
th% news, that he had sold ou^ for dier while the premium 
wars thus Tiigh, would she sit down ^content with having 
for once gained £35 by £5? Wouul she npt he as 
eager, to Invest again as the managers could be that she 
should^ Thus it was, with many thoTisands of ladies, and 
gentlemen as jnexperi^nced as they. Some selfish wretches ^ 
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kne'w^ well enongli what must happeu,'and c) 3 ily wanted to 
get rich before th^ craiji — td use the madness «w^ile it 
might serve their turn. Vhe greater number w6re seduced 
into the gambling ganfo ;>^ut all, guilty, lihoughtless, and 
innocent together, suffered more or less under tjjio inevit- 
able retribution. ^ # r ^ 

As for what the speculation was like, it can hardly*' be 
recorded, oven at this day, the open page of history, 
without a blush. Besides the joint-stock coi^panies who 
undertook baking, washing, bathfi, life-insurance, biewjng,^ 
coal-p6rt^ge, wool-gTowing, and the like, there was such a 
ragb for ^team-navigation, canals, and railroads, that :‘n 
«the session of 1825,»438 petitions for private bills were 
presented, and 286 private acts were passed. Part of the 
retribution of the national folly lay in' the decline of the 
character of th^ House t>f Commons, too many of whose 
members a^ted, in regard to these bills, with a recklessness 
which subjeoteiithem to a suspicion that they, l^o others, 
had ^rgotten themselves, and h/wl tj^crificed their legisla- 
tive consciencj^ to the interests of thomselvcK and their 
friends. The acknowledgment of the independence of 
some of the ^outh American states at this time turned the ,, 
stream of speculation in that direction. Companies wett> 
formed to obtain gold and silver from mountain tops and 
clefts* where there wera no w^orkmen or tools to do the 
work, no fuel for the fires, and no i^ads or carriages to 
biing away the produce.^, There were to be pearls from 
the coast of Columbia ; and such precious articles were to 
come from the otlier hemisphere, that sober persons began 
to fear too great a change ifi the affairs arid the inindtpf 
the English pfople. There would be so muph gold and 
silver, that, after the chancellor of the exchequer bad paid 
off the national debt, the valu^ of money in'" England and 
all Europe Would be essentially changed. Coihs and pearls 
were to abound to such a degree that the jewels* of ancienti 
families were soon be shamed. The high'dr ordeirs 
began to look ajx)ut them, when these things were sai^'; 
and, finding that the middh, and lower classes were to 
become very rich in p. short time, they too rushea into the 
scramble foi' the wealth of South America. It is ourrecord 
that a single share of the Eeal do? klonte mine, on which 
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£70 had beeij paid, yielded £2000 per cent., having risen 
speedilyjto^ premium hf £l40f} per^har#. 

People who declined the grossejfeind of gambling — ^by 
•^Jtock Exchange speculati<jna — aj^ched themselves to the 
idea of growing rich by trading with the new markets 
opened®on tne omerlide of the Atlan^iof At Eio Janeiro 
more* Manchester goods arrived in a few weeks than had 
been before required for twen^ years ; and merchandise — 
much of it perishable — wo,s left exposed on the beach, 
a^ong tliieves tfind under Vanable weather, till the over- 
crowded warelfouses coukb afford room for itj^ stowage." It 
is positively declared, fhat warming-pans from Birm^nghann 
were among the articles exposed undenthe burning sun of 
that sky ; and that skates from Sheffield were offered for 
sale to a p&ple who* had never heard of ice. China and 
cut-glass were, in some places, pressed upon ^he natives, as 
preferable to the cocoa-nut shells and cow-horhs, which had 
hitherto bCN? their dishes and ^rinking-v^soelsr A worlc 
of the time, written a lively observer of things on t he 
spot, gives an idea which may be dXaggerat^, but wlnc5“ 
must have some truth in it, of hoiw these South American 
projects were set on foot, and carried out : 

‘«5Ve had all sorts of English speculations in South 
America, some of which were really amusing. Besides 
many brofhor companies which I met with at Bubnos 
Ayres, I found a sisfer association of milkmaids. It had 
suddenly occurred to some of the^ younger sons of John 
Bull, that, as there were a number of beautiful ^iows in* the 
United Provinces of liio do la Plata, a quantity of good 
pasl^ure, and as* the people bf Buenos Ayres had no butter 
to their hrea^, a churning company would aiiswer admir- 
ably ; and before the idea was man'v^months old, a cargo of 
Scotch milkmaids were lying^ becalmed under the line on 
their passage to rtiake butter at Buenos Ayrete.’ When 
aia’ived, the difficulties they bad to contend with were 
, ver/*great.»^ Instead of leaning their*hf,ads against patient 
domfestic animals, they were introduced to set of lawless, 
wild creatures, who looked so fierce that no young ifoman 
who ever sat upon a three-legged stool could dare to ap- 
proach, much less to milk them. But tlie guachds attacked 
the cows, tied their lege^ wth strips of hide, and as sopp as 
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thoy became quiet, the shops of Buenos Ayres were liter- 
ally full of butter. But nov for th® sad mor^ of the story. 
After the difficulties fcad been all conquered,* it^was dis- 
covered, first, that v^tBt bitter would not keep ; and^ 
secondly, that, somehow^r othbr, the guachos and natives 
of Buenos Ayres diked oil better!’ c^rhis' gefitleijj^n was 
himself a victim of the spirit of the time. He went nut as 
manager of one of the mining associations ; left two cargoes 
of English and German mifiers at Buenos Ayres, and rode 
on to explore, galloping a -Kiousand miles hire, and twej^e 
hundred mil^ there, in searclj, of a fit spot to which to 
transpcfrt his miners.^ He found, as others did, that between 
fraud find folly, there was no hope, and there had never 
been any solid ground for speculation to ^uild on. Some 
of the Germans wished to remain ^in ‘the country ; the 
whole of the rest, Engjish and Gormans, returned without 
having goneSnto the interior at all ; and the company was 
disBolved^wjth a loss of at least £50,000. Tlj^o are mere 
single specimens of a folly and rashness which were the epi- 
' d^ic of the time. IThe reactton ^as not lo:^g in coming. 

On thp (fih of July 1825, the lord chancellor read the 
king’s speech, dismissing the parliament for the session. 
The speech avowed that the ‘ general and incieasing ^os- 
pei’ity on which his majesty had the happiness of congratu- 
latkig ’ his parliament at the opening of the session, con- 
tinued ‘ to pervade every part of th^^kingdom.* Yet there 
were a good many people in the kingdom who were in a 
very ditfeii^nt state of spirits about this prosperity from 
that which they had been in at the opening of the session. 
In the early spring, the fimds^had begun. to decline^ and 
soon the prices of almost all commodities were lowered. 
Cotton, wine, silk, a^d other foreign products caftie into 
the market in such vast quantities, that dt must bo long 
before they could bo sold oJF; and theur prices foil inces- 
santly, both from the superabundance, and fwm the eager- 
ness of the holders to No returns came^n frossar^e 

^eat i^culatmns "iin foreign countries ; no gdld and silver 
from j^he And& ; no profitjf^from the butter of the Pampas ; 
no tolls from the canal which was to unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific ; no p^ftM-ls from the qpast of Columbia Again, 
a multitude of traders had exhs^s^ their jeredit in obtain- 
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ing capital w^iich they had locked up in enterprises ex- 
tending^ far •into the future ;^and their ^immediate want of 
money #va!S pressing. Without it,^ey could iUot await the 
release of the capital they had lock|ra up. They importuned 
the bankers for further ad'vfincej^ €ut the bankers were as 
much hampere^ as ^nyb^y ; they had J)een tempted, some 
montBs before, by the Sundance oS money, and the low 
rate o^ interest, to discount bills of extremely long dates, 
and to lend accommodatiouft on securities of which they 
pould make «io use, in l^e present state of the market. 
Just at this ni(5st critical time, the Bank of England began 
to draw in. Her issu^is had been profuse when mtnoy was 
too plentiful, and gold was rapidl^f leaving the jcounfry. 
Now, when nwney was wanted un Sbnndance to rescue * 
commercial credit oi^ all hands, she began to be stiff about 
discounting, and to contract her issues. Panic first, and 
then despair, were the con^equencp. Evejsy man seemed 
ready to^eize his debtor by the throat, and say? ‘Pay me 
ihat thou^west.’ The hilarity anc^^openiiesS heart and 
hand which had madeM England suc^ a sunny place a ^>!ear 
ago, were gdne ; and instead, there was nowithe suspicion 
with which every man regarded Ms debtor and hlS creditor; 
•the daily dread of the post; the eager glance at»the gazette ; 

walking out to await the mail; tne laying down of 
pony-carsdage and new footman; the giving up the^visit 
to the sea, and tb^, subscription to the book-club and 
concert; and even, too often, tho humbling inquiry of 
servants, whether they could wait li while for their w^ages. 
The 'manufacturer looked round on his overloaded shelves, 
and for every thousand poupds’ worth of goods now reckoned 
fiv6 hundr^. The widow lady and her daughters, who 
had pftid ready money all their lives, now fouhd themselves 
without incoma for half a year togeAer, and could not enjoy 
a meal, becauge tlje butcher® and baker's bill was running 
on. The*dying man, who could not wait for better days, 
^t^ed liis^ will with a sigh, lessening his children’s portions 
by , one-half or two-thirds. Young havers, who were to 
have had a jocund wedding this antumnV looked in one 
another’s feces, and saw that must not be thougfit of at 
presenl. But worse was to come. v> ^ 

Here ^and there, the lailure of a commercial house was 
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announced. First, the failures were* of houses which no- 
body supposed to^be very stable; IJut presently Aie firm 
after another stopped ifcayment : one knowif to ^possess 
enormous landed estate^ another to be* the proprietor of • 
rich mines ; a third to have great wealth, fixed or afioat, 
in foreign lands. •'In these cases, tKe stme^storji was 
always told; that it* was merely a temporary embarf’ass- 
ment, and that the firms possessed property far exceeding 
in value their entire liabilities. But so many of these 
embari*assments occurred, eadh Spreading di^jorder over itff 
ownt'an^e of influence, that it presently beSame doubtful 
what any kind of property was i*bally worth, for any 
practical purpose. JThep, of course, came the turn of the 
banks — the securities they held for their* vast and rash 
advances having become, for the time, little Better than 
waste-paper. In a country-town, one market-day, the 
aspect ofe the'*' market-place was very unlike its wont. 
The country ‘<>€>ppl6 were leaving their stalls, jitwl collect- 
ing in git)up8, while ‘iiomo made Ijaste to pack up their 
"pi^tfuce, and put to their horses, and hie home as if they 
expected ^o Be robbed if they stayed. Here, a man passed 
with a gloomy face, and a bank-note clutched in liis hand ; 
there a wonian wnsng her hands, and wept ; and an aetjjal 
wail of many voices was heard amidst the hubbub of the 
placto. The bank of the district had stopped ‘payment. 
The hopeful went about telling all ^ey met that it was 
only for a time, and tli^^t everybody would be paid at last ; 
the desponding said that now it had begun* there was no 
saying where it would stop, and that everybody would 
be ruined; and neither thg hopeful nor the despon<^ing 
could suggesj, anything to be done. Buyin^and selling 
came almost to a staed ; for the country people looked 
at every kind of bank-note oas if it wofild burn their 
fingers, and thought they would rather go home than sell 
anything at all. Before going home, however •all wlv> 
had money in an;g ^ank .ran to get it out> The**4un 
upon the banl^ spread from district to district, and Very 
soon to London. Lombard Street w€is full of men of 
business standing about waiting to hear the disasters of 
the day ; v>r of persons even of igreat wealth vaho were 
hastening to their bankers to dii^w^out their deposits. It 
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was a time ■vyhich tried the faith and courage and gene- 
rosity tlfe rich. Some di^ not troupe their bankers by 
any kitid’af application ; and sojae few drove up in their 
carriages and carried aws^ or 

without apparent sham^. ‘^On^he 5th of December the 
new^epr^d vfiith Jhe speed of the wiijd that the banking- 
hoTtse of Sir Peter Pole and Company had stopped. This 
must eccasion many failures in the provinces, as this firm 
had accounts with forty-fovir country-banks. The funds 
fl^went down immediately : and faster still next day when 
the t)ank of^Williams and Company stopped. From this 
time the crash went on without intermission, till An five or 
six weeks from sixty to seventy banks had stopped paynil^nt. 

The questicJn now was how to get Inoney to go ,on with^ 
from day to day ; ^ question which involved that of tho 
very life of the working-classes through the winter. 
There seemed to t*e nothing beio;re milli^s of them but 
absolut^tarvation, unless commerce could bo set agoing 
again more or less. If they coul^ not eSrn^ they must 
starve; for even tho^)e of them wjio had some prop^v 
could not sell. Tlie pawnbrokers* houses were crammed 
from the rafters to the door-step, till they would not hold 
one article more ; and if they had, the pawnbrokers had no ' 
nfeney any more than other people. It was a touching 
thing to> those wlio had acquaintance among the pgor to 
see, that winter, tiw^ bride-housewife who had lately looked 
forward to a marriage of substantial comfort, polishing up 
her new furniture or looking foi' something to mend in 
her* own or her husband’s new clothes, while the faces of 
both were wap with hunger. It was touching to see how 
lohg the pride of the decent dressmaker, and the skilled 
weaA? 0 r and his wife, leaning faint against iheir idle loom, 
stood out against the oh^:|:ity soup and loaf— declaring, 
even till it becajne no lon^r true, that they could point 
out sojn^ neighbours who would be glad of tickets, but 
Ih^t, for ^themselves, they could pot say they had ever 
wanted b»ead. These things were teen and heard from 
street to street of every town^ throughout ’that winter, even 
after government and generous-hearted capitalists had 
done all that could be done to stop the derangement of the 
national affairs. * ^ 
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Otei the failure of Pole and Co.’s b&nk, me^ings of the 
cabinet took places and went* on with unusual frequency, 
till the disorder beganAto subside. Ten day«*aner the 
stoppage of Pole’s banl^aja issije was madb of one and two 
pound bank-notes for country circulation ; and the Mint 
was set to work to coin sovereigns* as fast am its^acljinery 
would go. For abo^c a week the coinage amounted to 
160,000 sovereigns per day. At the same time the most 
influential and secure men of business in London and in 
the great towns held meetingfe, where they syiopted resolu-e 
tions pointing to the support of commercial ‘credit. 'This 
show of Confidence, an<J the somewhaK: increased supply of 
4 money, raised the spirits and allayed the panic of society ; 
and by the end of the year — the year which* had opened so 
brilliantly ! — the nation began to think if might, one way 
or another, struggle throagh ; resolving, with the desperate 
earnestness natural at such crises, if it once got out of this 
scrape, nev^r «to^ fall into feuch a one again ; i^^jaosolution 
which, in tins case, as ki that of an individual sinner, lasted 
■■ oiA^ till the next season of strong temptation. ^ 

The first days of the jiew year were, however, dark 
enough. Though the banks no longer broke by the half- 
dozen a day,Hhe crash was not over. Her© and there, 
which had struggled ou, and hoped to get through, was 
obli^d to give up at last; and on every such •occasion, 
there was a spread of distress through the district. Still 
there was no employmeiit for the poor, except such as was 
created for them ; and some of the Lancashjre operatives 
rose, to destroy the machinery which they supposed to be 
the cause of the glut in the markets. The shipowners 
charged the sjme facit upon the relaxation of 4;he naviga- 
tion-laws, and clamoured accordingly. On the whole, •how- 
ever, the patience and fortitud# shown by the most suffer- 
ing parties gtvere as remarkable as the rashness and selfish- 
ness of the speculators who had plunged them kitp theij 
misery. • ^ mm 

It was the business of parliament to see whrft it could, 
and what it coufd not, do in ^ch cases as the present ; how 
much of the mischief was occasioned by bad, ot co]jld b© 
prevented by good laws ; and how^uch was independent 
of legislative action altogether, ^’his inquiry was recom- 
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mended in the. king’s speech, delivered by commissioi^on 
the 2nd* of I’ebruaiy^ and l^pth House* began to debate 
the matfer^aj; once. A 

Some few members of ea<jji Hcp^ were eager to bring 
forward their favourite fbpics, m connection with the 
prevalent ^istr^s, *vhich was, indeedf large enough to 
hangfc every political idea upon; but* the greater number 
were at^xious to hear what the ministers had to say, in ex- 
planation of the past, and pit>poi^l for the future. Lord 
l^iverpool staged the fact,, that the issue of paper by 
country-banks •was more tjian double in 1825 what it. had 
been in 1823. During^the years 1821, 1822, and 1623, “^J^e 
value of notes stamped for, country-T3ajakers had been, on 
an average, a little above four millions. In 1824 it had 
reached six miliione ; and in 1825 it exceeded eight 
millions. The Bank of England was at the same time 
augmenting its issues, though less# remarkably. ^ It was 
now to he 45 reposed by governnient, to prohiHt flie circu- 
lation of £l and £2 notes, after a certain poriodt -and next, 
to negotiate with the BSnk bf England for an alteratio^^i < 
the terms of its privileges. The charter of the Bank was 
not to expire till 1833 ; but it was proposed to induce the 
directors to establish branch banks in the •commercial 
centres of the provinces, and to permit an extension of the 
powers of "the private banks, whose firms had hithertotnot 
been permitted to consist of more than six partners. The 
same explanations were made in the other House by the 
chancellor of tjie exchequer. A dificulty occuijed at once 
in regard to the suppression of small notes. If a day was 
fixed by law, after which no more small notes should be 
stardped, theafe was evidence i^ the hands of government 
to sho^v that *such an amount woujji be stSinped in the 
interim as would render the altogether nugatory. The 
government, therefore, stopped the stamping pjooess im- 
mediately ,«thptigh many bankers had paid for their licences 
to i^ue nqfcs up to the next l6th of October. Of course, 
the ministefs were called to account fiJi: this high-handed 
proceeding — this * unconstitut^nal exeroisd of po^er’ — 
this *violal!ion of a statutory guarantee.* They admitted 
the justice of these desejiptive terms ; acknowledged that 
an act of indejpanity njig^t be required, and pleaded, in 
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their defence, the urgent necessity gf the^case. After a 
litfle complaint remonstrance, Jhe govertimevt heard 
no more of the matter-j-the %tate of the oommerciil world 
being such as to mak^he most vigilant politicians less^ 
scrupulous than usuaf awjut •statutory guarantees’ being 
strictly observed. ^It was a question ai^ act^ike that of 
blowing up a private house, without leave asked, t(f ^op a 
conflagration. Anything was better than running jbhe risk 
of a deluge of small-note pa^r in the year to come, like 
that of the year that was gpne. Lord Liverpool and the 
chancellor of the exchequer explained in 1825 the 
amohnt«of small country note paper bad not been less than 
si^. millions. Since the crash, it had been reduced to four 
millions ; the vaoafic}'’ having been suppLi^ by coin ; and 
now there was no reason to expect that there wpuld bo any 
difidculty in replacing the other four millions by coin ; a 
measure mos^desirablelPor the benefit of the poorer classes, 
who, as fhe principal holders of small notes, were always 
the first tcf^tlffer, while the least able to bear tffe suffering, 
from such a crisis as ffdd just takenrplace. In some essen- 
T^al points pf the discussion, almost all thd members of 
both Houses agreed : thaft the present question was in fact 
of a metallig currency at all, as it was invariably found that* 
under an unrestricted small note currency, gold and 'oi4■^er 
wer^ driven out of circulation by an equal ainoui^t of paper 
— Lancashire, where no small notes e^jpisted, being the only 
part of the country which had hitherto had a metallic cir- 
culation at all ; and the coin, which had been issued with 
great expetfse and trouble, being sent back' to London by 
return of the mail which had canied it down; that the 
present was the time for the restriction to bp made-r^the 
work being, as Mr. Brougham observed, already hajf-done 
by the panic and crftsh; and that the present was the 
moment, for another reasonAthe povere t§st which had 
been just^’applied to the stability of fhe country banks 
which had stood the shock, and which coiQd ^erejfolo 
easily stand the gradual withdrawal of the <iutstan3ing 
notes. The opposition, led by Mr. Baring, numbered only 
39 votSs against 222 ; and v^en the opinion of the majority 
was thus decisively declared, the minority abstained from 
further objection. 
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Some nee^le^s difSculty arose, from the imprudent fion- 
d net of Certain of the (fountry-^Dankers, "wfio withdrew their 
small ifbte8*from circulation too ^stily, allowing no time 
k for the new metallic curremey eftpply their place. In 
some districts this createa great difficulty about carrying 
on th$ smiller®traifBaotit)ns of commerce. To meet it, an 
enaeftment was proposed, and passed by a large majority, 
by whi«h the Bank of England was enabled to continue 
stamping small notes during the interval till the 10th of 
October. Thi«j liberty did*no1i affect the term fixed for the 
circulation of Ismail notes^ and the enlarged powe^ of'pi e- 
paration of notes for fliat term was v^re not to be ^bus«l ; 
for the Bank of England found its sm^l-note circulation a 
pure inconvenience. The purpose of the enactment was 
meiely to (?nal)le*the^ bank to furnish a small currency in 
particular districts, where it might be urgently wanted 
during the period of change, when the country-bankers 
were dra^'wag in their £l and £5 notes. , « ^ 

One of the strangesj arguments* brought against the 
new measures was by Lord Carnarvon in the Upp^r 
House. He gravely urged, that with a retijm to a 
metallic currency, highwaymen would again come out 
up(jp the roads. At a time within his fecoUection, before 
the common use of small notes, ‘ a fi iend of his had been 
robbed on* the highway ; another had been wounded By a 
shot fired at hiiri b^a footpad; and a third had narrowly 
escaped with his life, by seizing tltfj muzzle of the pistol 
which the robJber had thrust into his carriage, and wrest- 
ing it out of his hand.’ This objection was easily met by 
proofs of the extent of th^ts, ^ven on the high-road, of 
bant:-notes ; mnd of the great amount of the^asy crime of 
forger^. LorA Carnarvon probablyiderived his plea from 
the celebrated •Lexers of Malachi Malagrowther, as Sir 
Walter Scott chost to style himself. In thews letters, 
w^ich pleaded against the abolition of the small -note 
currency of Scotland, the author dl-ejv pictures of the 
probable robberies of bankers* chests in Jhe Highland 
glens. • ^ • 

The j)rohibiticn of the small-note currency was not 
made to . extend to Scotland. The banking ^stem of 
Scotland had all along lieen essentially different from that 
VOL. II. • • -» 0 
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of England. Its finnB bad been nnder no limitation with 
regard to the iifiimber of •partneft; and banktng was 
carried on by large ^mpanies of capitalists, finder a 
system which admitt«i\he <^mmercial*world to a much 
fnller knowledge of the affairs of the banks than is 
thought of in EngJand, or would theres be •omfatib^ with 
the practices of commerce. Small banking hmm in 
Bootland must, therefore, consist of men known to be 
wealthy and trustworthy ; * and their responsibility in 
issuing small notes is undei^tosd to be con^ete. During 
the •crash of 1825 and 1826, 3 ?ot a sing® Scotch* bank 
failed; "and there wai^ evidently no need to interfere with 
a system which wc^ked so welUin its own locality — how- 
ever inapplicable it might be elsewhere. * 

After much negotiation between •the* government and 
the Bank of England, the further changes introduced 
into the* En^ish banking system were these. The bank 
establish^^ irstnches in irikny of the large tra^i»g towns ; 
a meiLSfii^ which hao'proved hi^hl;^ useful. Banking firms 
''^ifrht henceforth include any number of p^tners except 
within E^xtf-five miles pf London. These changes, with 
the suppression of small notes, would, it was hoped, obviate 
much of tlfe danger of insecure banking, from which th8 
country had suffered so grievously. 

As for the relief that should be given on th€f instant to 
the commercial world, the ministe?4 were unwilling to 
authorise an issue of e3[chequer bills ; because they thought 
tho remedy a fallacious one under the circumstances ; but 
they offered to bear the bank harmless through a purchase 
of exchequer bills to the amount of two millions. The 
Ixink did no^stir; nor did it meet favourably the go'^em- 
ment proposition that if should make advances on deposits 
of goods. But affairs piess^'d; times werti not mending; 
the merchants of London attd the large provincial towns 
were glowing desperate; the government called, 
even in parliament, hard and cruel. Somethjpg must *be 
done to revive confidence, and bring out the Ifoarded gold, 
which was atnive everything wanted. It was no longer 
possible to refuse Vhat the general opinion required ; and 
before February '‘was out, the l;>ank had agreed \o make 
advances on deposits of me,^ojhants’ goods. A great 
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pawning transaction ^ras entered upon^ the advances of 
the baiK bging limited to three n^lions. Commissioners 
. were appointed te conduct ^the ^ja^ness in the principal 
trading districts. It wa^* presently found that many of 
these comnns6iQper% woiild have littleeor nothing to do. 
As sodh as it was found that the mcfhey could be had, it 
appeare;^ that little of it would be wanted. The restora- 
tion of credit was the thing required. On the strength of 
tiiis neW resource, men of higlu commercial character began 
to trust one ahother. l^e example spread ; and in a 
short time the alarm subsided, ami fsiir and brudqpt 
trading began to revive. * ^ 

Good as were* the consequences of this arrangement, the 
government* had the judgment and sympathy of the best 
men in the country with them in ^heir unwillingness to 
have recourse to it. The prime-minister deflare^^ in his 
place his^serious objection to inducing merchants to look 
anywhere for aid in commercial dii^^ulties, bu^ •to them- 
selves and the banks of th5 countiy • and that ‘ nothixlg 
justified the interference of the government iif mercantile 
embarrassments, unless the distress* was occasioned oy some 
great public calamity inflicted by the hani of G(fd, or some 
poHltxii^vent of a very extraordinary nature.' Their 

f )osition was a very hard one ; one so hard that it must •bo 
loped that no govcMiment may ever again be made to 
fcuffer in like manner by the folly and cupidity of the 
society they have to govern. First, the ministers had 
witne^^s large preparations for the failure of their own 


wisest policy ; preparations vith which they had no right 
or puwer to igitertere. Before ^be admission of foreign 
silks, there was such a rage for buijjiing silf-mills, each 
costing from £1CS000 to £15,0^0, that many of them stood 
still unroofed at t^e close of* the panic and crash. In 
1825, the pppulation of Macclesfield amounted to about 
20,U00 ; and in the newspapers of February of that year 
•may be seen* advertisements to ‘ overseSrs, guardians of 
the poor, and families desirous o^ settling in Maccles^ld. 
Wanted immediately, from four to five thousand persons, 
from sevAi to twenty yea^ of age, to be ^employed in the 
throwing and manufactujin^ of silk.* Again: ‘Wanted 
to be built inyneSiately, one thousand honsepi.’ jThis was 
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only a single ex£^jnple of those sp(^nlations •Prhicli, to use 
Mr. Canning’s words, i at tfie time fixed the pul^lic gaze, 
and so immediately e^ted their appetency,* as to cover 
the nation, in the eyes of fSrwign states, if not with dis-^ 
grace, at least wiii?..jddicule. Th^ mo^f wi^d incoherent 
schemes were started; projects which sprang w%th tho 
dawn, and expired before the setting of the snn, in whose 
beams they glittered for a faw hours, and then fell ; a putf 
of vapour sent them seating towards tie skies; the 
puijcture of a pin brought them to the*#arth.’ Jn tHe 
i^idst 6f tho intoxication the gdVeri^inent uttered warnings, 
i^crennhusly and incessantly, but in vain; and because 
these warnings '^^ere in vain, those who uttered them 
were blamed for not having put forth .the stj-ong hand to 
restrain the madness the nation. ‘ I really do not know, 
sir,* deplare^ Mr. Canning, ‘what legislative interference 
could possibly etfect in such a case. I do not know how a 
measure* ?ould be gained, to deal with those speculations 
unreasoning avarice, which ^vould not, at tho same 
time, have*bome so hard on honest industFy and rational 
enterprfse, that it would have been likely to do more harm 
than good. The inordinate appetite for gain, if left lo 
itself, could not fail to work its own cure, througJ)< 3 toown 
cei'tain disappointment.* And then, when the meteor 
schemes had all exploded, and le^^ nothing behind but 
darkness and stifling odours, the sufferers who refused 
timely warnings would have it that the ministers might 
make the sun rise, and bring wholesome ‘breezes if they 
would ; and taxed them with obstinacy and hard-hearted - 
ness. If they would isstie exchequer bills, or do this and 
that which %one but a despotic government woujd think 
of doing, all mighi" he well in a moment*. ‘ Ijb is most 
unfair,’ ^aid Mr. Canning, V^o infer from any hesitation on 
the part of government to adopt an^ particular remedy, 
under such circun^ptanCes, that there exists, therefore^ on 
their part, an irfeensibility to the extent or*1aature of the^ 
existing evik For myself and for my colleagues, J totally 
disdain to answer such ifasinuations. I imppte to no man 
who nqw hears, me, that he is insensible ; hi»fc, sir, for 
others to impute it to those i^on whom, every day and 
every nighty care and anxidty^are brought by the con 
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sideration of ihose distresses, in addition to the convmon 
sympathy in which •they s^jare as m^, is to impute to 
them, %iot%only a want of feeling, hut a want of flense, 
which would uiffit them, ^not mejely for the situations 
which they fill in the gftveniment of the country, but to 
appear hefe, i% th^mid^jt of those who«fi I have the honour 
of i>ow addressing.’ • 

Such was the share which the government had to endure 
of the pain of the crisis ; tbK) foreboding — the heavy heart 
*iii a time of delirious joy; the haunting care which cast 
its cold shad^ by day, apd sat on the pillow at nigh]; ; the 
inability to wai d off* the mischief, and the discredit of it 
when it came; the strain put upon their principles 
the reproach (fast upon their steadfastness — such was thei * 
share of the sufferijig of the time. But if they suffered 
iiiore than the careless, they suffered less than the guilty. 
There wei e many hundreds, many thousands^n the country 
who mi^ht well envy them their very cares. Perhaps even 
they, with all their means of knowledge, aBidst all the 
press of evil tidings *whfbh rushed in from day to dpy, 
could not be so well aware as those in an humbler station 
of the worst miseries of the time. They had the gazette 
' under their eyes, and the clamour of t^e conmercial world 
in^ti^^i^^ars ; they had before them the diminishing returns 
of the ta&cs, and the increasing returns of pauperismi; but 
they weie saved tl» anguish of witnessing the individual 
traits which most wring the heart in a season of national 
calamity. It is not he who sees from afar the cloud of 
dust from an earthquake, and who faintly hears the murmur 
of confused sounds, and wjio knows that so many churches, 
anfl so maiiy dwellings, and'*even so mam^ people, have 
perished, that can feel the deepest horror or the scene. It 
is rather he who, in some narrow sti’eet, meets the spectacle 
of the writhing ^of a crushed sufferer here, ,a childless 
mothe:^ tho^re, a surviving lover, a forlorn infant wailing 
among ruins and flames, who hhs th® best understanding of 
what ' has iDefallen. And so it was wfth this social convul- 
sion in England. There are some now of the moft com- 
fortable middle-class order, wno cannot think of that year 
without bitter pain, '^hey saw many parents grow white- 
haired in a ^week's ^mp; lovers parted on the eve of 
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marriage ; ligbt-haarted girls sent forlih fron\ the shelter of 
home, to learn to ^ndure the destiny of the governess or 
the sempstj’ess ; governesses, too old for a station, 
going actually into the workhouse ; rural gentry quitting 
their lands; and whofe familiet?* relinquishing every pro- 
spect in life, and st^ding as bare^und^ tlm storm as Lear 
and his strange comnades on tlic heath. They saw^some- 
thing even worse than all this. They saw the .ties of 
family honour and harmony snapped by the strain of 
cupidity first, and discontento afterwards, andethe member^ 
falling off from one another as enemies, ^hey saw the 
hope of ^the innocent, the faith oV the pious, the charity of 
th^' generous, the integrity of the trusted, giving way. 

' Iney saw the most guilty rewarded, and the most virtuous 
involved as deeply as any in the retribution. But it would 
be an endless task to adduce the sorrows of that time ; nor 
can their_ isave ever be recognised. After a weary and 
dreary season of suspense, uaftairs began to mend : but so 
heavily, th^*evBn the king’s speech, which is understood 
to .make the best of ^everything at^'aU times, declared, in 
the next Noyember, that the depression had 'abated more 
slowly than his majesty hhd thought himself warranted in 
anticipating, Stilly the depression did pass away. Our^ 
ships were once more abroad upon the sea ; and 
of tl^e loom and the roar of the forge were again heard in 
our towns. But the heart-wounds of such a time can no 
more bo healed than the whitened hair can resume its 
colour. The impoverisHned might grow rich, and many a 
laden mind might throw off its caves ; but \he estranged 
could not be reunited ; the dishonoured could not be rein- 
stated; the grave could, not, 'give back tbo bi qken-hearted, 
nor prosperity' reassure some who had suffered too fear- 
fully. To a few who^were strong enoughc this adversity 
may, like other discipline,! have lainistefed increased 
strength ; ‘ to him that hath much shall more h© given ; ’ 
but the strong are eyery where the few; and* in this caiSb 
their lot is only the single ray in the dark place — the 
strong^ tower which outstood the earthquake, 

Men are wont to talk glibly of commercial crises when 
they are past, in a ione quite different from that in^ which 
they speak of a pestilence or a famine. In this case, it can 
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hardly be so-*-th.e calamity was so fearful, the felly so 
humbling, and the guijt now.so clear. #There is a certain 
Scriptu^ ^>axt about the temptations and destruction of 
( those ‘that wouM be rich^’ whi<m must have haunted 
many a man’s mind, and tung in his ears like a judicial 
sentence, after 4he reason of passionate^ cupidity was past. 
To the more disengaged mind of the guiltless observer, the 
whole crisis must have been a significant text, from which 
he could preach eloquently •the great truth, how little 
4’:ovemment8 •can do for j-htf welfare of nations, in the 
absence or abeyance of ii^dividual virtue and intelligence ; 
how necessary it is that men should rule their owij spirits, 
before they can enjoy that social welfare which •a v* ' 
government m^y help to secure, but can never confer. 


CfiAPTEE Iiy 

Riots — Release of Bonded Corn — Opeiyng the PortB~Entigration — 
Colonial Office — Emigration Committee. 

TH£*T^d^ry of 1825 and 1826 has shown us the slate of 
English oapitalists; the rapacity and ignorance of stme, 
and the consequent ■nfierings of all. How was it with the 
labourers, among whom it is natural to look for a worse 
cupidity, a deeper ignorance, and a fiercer suffering? • 
From the tifne when the false prosperity of the country 
began to decli^je, there wa^ much rioting. The first im- 
pul^ of sufferers too ignorant to know the causes of their 
suffering, is.fo rebel against the ^der of T;hing8 under 
which their mifiery takes pl^e. Tno first serious rioting 
was at Sunderlan^ in Augujft 1825. just after tJie tide m 
prosper!^ •w^s seen to have turned. Tfie association of 
seamen, wl^) were not on good tdtms with the shipownerSi 
saw a collief quietly leaving the port, nAnned by strangers, 
and went out to attack the '^ssel. The frincipal^ship- 
owners, who had been sworn in as special constables, put 
off aftei* them, but could ijiake little resistance agq^inst over- 
whelming numbers ; the/io^ers being at least four hundred. 
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The shipowners, and all the obnoxious crSw^ except the 
master and the n®ate, were «thrown‘into the sea, whence 
they were picked up in no condition for furtht^ fi^ht. A 
party of dragoons was^^rough* \jp ; the iflot Act was read ; 
but on the opposite side of the river from that where the 
proceedings of th5 rioters had c^llecfed C m6b o^ men, 
women, and children. Some stones were thrown froni the 
midst of this mob, who had not heard the reading of the 
Riot Act, The soldiers fired^*and five persons were killed ; 
one of whom was a carpenter, “at work on £is stage, and 
another^ a labourer, returning from the fielcS The ffineral 
of^the yictims was sojemn, with banners and flags, ani a 
* Mnd of singers ; an^ for mourners, twelve hundred seamen, 
with each a crape round the left arm, walking hand in 
hand, two and two. The circumstances had, hotVever, been 
too fatal for the courage of the men ; and they yielded the 
points foi which they had struck. 

A more successful stand against authority and' law was 
made in Yhe Isle ofi Man the^nei^t November, when the 
island was kept in a state of uproar for a jveek, by the 
resistance ol the poor to the collection of the tithe of 
potatoes by the proctors of the bishop. The people over- 
tumed the* laden ^ carts, stood guard over the poh^tpes,' 
pursued the bishop’s proctors, rescued such of mSr own 
bod5r as were apprehended, defied the constables, evaded 
tlio magistrates and military, and obtained from the bishop, 
at the end of a week, ^ the following written declaration, 
wMch was delivered by his lordship himself ;nto the hands 
of a deputation from the malcontents : ‘ Whereas it has 
been reported by evil-mipdcd persons, that a tithe of 
potatoes will Jie ^ken from tho poor tenants (ff this island, 
and from persons litUe able to pay the same — they are 
hereby assured that such titho will not bo’ demanded from 
them, either this year or at any futuratimo:* These poor 
people needed only the assurance that their pota'ines shoiUd 
not be taken from ^heir children to be given to *the ohurcn ; 
and the bishog saw that it would be little for tfie advantage 
of religion to give the fooiof the poor to the church. So 
there was grace on the one side, and cheering on tl\e other; 
and the afTair was'over for the tinf e. 

By the spring of the next yeat:', 1826, .there was such 
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fearful suffering amoi^ the poor of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Jha^ no one could wf>nder mucii at the spirit of 
violence vmich byoko out in Lanc€#hire. The people rose 
up against the power-loo^i^ whicli^hey believed to be the 
cause of their distress ; and in one day, every power-loom 
in Blackburn, t,nd •within six miles, m it, was destroyed. 
It is* worthy of note, that the rioters took the utmost care 
not to •injure any spinning-jnachinery. Time was when 
the hand-spi]jners were as mjich exasperated against spin- 
ning-jennies ^ the hand-loom weavers now were against 
power-looms. They had discovered the value of Ijtie'spin- 
ning-niachiner}^ by tEis time, but cauld not be p^rsus^ed 
that they sHbyld ever derive any bonelit from weaving-* 
machinery. It '^as a mournful spectacle in Lancashire, 
that week in Aprils the mob going from town to town, 
from factory to factory ; snatching their fooj^ from bakei s^ 
shops and j)ublic-houses ; throwing stones at th^ soldiers, 
and beihg shot down, rather than give up'*^eir object, 
believing sincerely thait their vcry*ih^es depended on the 
destruction of these looms; leaping from two-story windows 
to escape the soldiery, after having cut up every* web, and 
Jiewn down every beam and stick witbin ; striding at their 
puTiga^tr^with table-knives made into pikes; with scythes 
and sleage-bammers ; swimming canals, biding in wyods, 
parading the street^of towns, to the number of 10,000 at a 
time, frightening the night with cries of hunger and yells 
of rage — all this was terrible; buf it came at the end of 
many month» of such sore distress as rouses the fie:^est 
passions of men. On the first day, throe persons were 
killed by the •soldiers ; dh another day, nine: here, it 
might be se^ that wounded men w^ere carried away across 
the fields ; there, the street was fdtind, when emptied, to 
ho ^ much stained with blodt}.^ Here, a poor creature was 
loading his^lrusty* gun with marbles, while the mann- 
f^cturers were bringing up cannon to plant round their 
factories ; there, haggard men were* setting buildings on 
fire, and snatching buckets from the handn of those who 
would have sup^ied water ^ the engines. Between 
Monday morning and Saturday night, thousand power- 
looms were destroyed. • The immediate mon8y-valuo of 
this machinery was iI3(f,0(K) ; but it had a greater value as 
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the only means of bread of a large nnmber*o4 people who 
were now loft idle*and destitute. * 

In the first week in May, the Manchester opo^ti^es rose 
again; and then the y>T’adford wool-comlaers and weavers 
met to consider ‘the present unparalleled distress and 
famishing conditiofi of the opera1ftves,kandi coifid t^jink of 
no way of mending *it but by breaking windows. Inhere 
were inquests first, and trials afterwards; but mf relief- 
In Lanarkshire, the noblemeh, magistracy, and gentry of 
the county, assembled to cohsult upon the wretched and 
helpless state of the Glasgow of)eratives, l?6ew no better 
thya to ^ throw the bl^me on the invention of machiner}'. 
--iw Dublin, the starring silk- weavers formed in procession, 
to exhibit their hunger in the streets. T^heir idea of a 
remedy was, that the public suhscriptioii raisdd for them 
should bo applied in tfhe purchase of the manufacturers’ 
stocks; j?nd thus, when the shelves were cleared, they 
thought a demand ifiust at once ensue. At Trow- 
bridge, thb people w^;e dismayed ^t a rise in the price of 
potatoes in May, and would have it that the gfirdeners and 
greengroperif were hoardipg the potatoes. On market-day, 
they atta(!ked the giirdeners’ stalls so vigorously, that by 
eleven o’clock not vegetable was left in the place. The 
frightened butchers removed — the soldiers came^^^?^aow- 
breaScing went on all night — a prisoner was rc^leased by 
unroofing the prison, and two moie '\lbre sent oil’ to Salis- 
bury for trial at the /issizes. At Carlisle, the starving 
weavers mobbed one of the candidates for thQ.city, clamour- 
ing for a repeal of the corn-laws and radical reform ; and a 
riot ensued, in which a womans standing at. her own door, 
with a key in^her hand, and a little girl in the? street, were 
shot through the hea^.. The inquests in these casdS were 
not ceremonies tending to traiaquillisc the Exasperated. In 
the iron districts there were strikes and readings of the Kiot 
Act, and a scouring of the^countiy by soldiery* 

Green, the thieve^ nf the metropolis congregated, and 
robbed everybody in the name of the distressed weavers. 
In Norwich, tfie upemploy^ weavers, who would not take 
'^ork at the wages which the manufacturers could afford, 
hept watoh at the^'city-gates for goods brought in from the 
country. They destroyed one .?awt-load in« the street, and 
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threw the cart into the river ; broke the mamifacturere’ 
windows; cooped in ft, publv-house thiee m^n from the 
country® wj^ had silk canes about them; and kept the 
magistracy busy •and alari^ied fo^ip soma weeks. About 
12,000 weavers in Norwich were then unemployed, and 
the whole city a i^ate of depression, the more harassing 
from,if,8 contrast with the activity add high hope of the 
preceding year. 

While these scenes of disorder and wretchedness were 
yitnessed fro8a end to end. of* the kingdom, the ministers 
adhered to the'principle oi^ which they had refused to issue 
exchequer bills, and declined to pujehase popularity jlj^y 
the oher of any apparent assistance, w^jile convinced thtfir 
they could affoid none that was real and effectual. They 
W 016 confident that Ijie mischief must work its own cure, 
and could not bo cured in any otheikway. Yet, something 
might be done to relieve the despair of th^ huiigering, 
who saw* large stores of wheat •laid up ip bo?^in Liver- 
pool, Hull, and other ports, while, ti^o prospects of the 
harvest were very doubtful,* and paiiianieut was about to 
be dissolved ;* leaving the people ^without advdeaqy to the 
(;are of the government for an interval of months before 
the new parliament could assemble. The ministers' and 
parliSfL^i^ Jiad agreed, early in the session, that it would 
be improper to bring forward the whole question of ^ho 
corn-laws while th«* country was in a state of high 
excitement and on the eve of a general election. But it 
was thought b^ ministers that the 300,000 quarters ^f 
com In bond in the ports might be let out without 
tampering with jibe great question, and without doing any 
appreciable iqjury to tho agricultural interest ; while the 
manufaipturerQ 'declared that even tjie small impoifs of 
foreign corn which would fqjlow upon such a measure 
would afford jjist the stimulus to their business ^hat was 
wanted. They were ready to resume business if they 
cotHd ohtaiq, any returns from Abroad of the only com- 
modity which their foreign customers ^could at present 
send with advantage. It was ^decided, after eager •and 
protracted discussions, that the people should have the 
prospect* of a supply of ^od, under arrangements which 
met the objections oi botlj t^^e parties who were constantly 
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opposed to each other on all brandies of question of 
the <3om-laws. Yhe manufarcturersVere to be gratified by 
the letting out of bond of the 300,000 j[uarte<% already in 
the ports; and the^tagricudt^ral interest obtained the 
point, that no prices and amounts of duty should be fixed 
in relation to the tu;rther supply ^f 5GO,0(tt) qifkrter^ which 
the ministers were authorised to import, if nec^sary, 
within the space of two months. The responsibility in 
regard to the prices and duties was thrown wholly upon 
the ministers by the agricultuiists, lest anjldxing of there 
by pai^liament should be madei a precedent in anjf future 
auLtion for the repeal of the corti-laws. This period of 
■two months was short; and the amount of 500,000 quarters 
was less than half of the largest previous^] mportation ; so 
that the arrangement was not so formidable “but that the 
landed interest were^ brought to agree to it, under the 
extreme pressure of the times, while the manufacturers 
were th^jibful for even this slight relaxation of the laws 
to whick they wererizilling tp as^iibe almost the whole of 
their distresses. The opposition to both bills was strong 
in the <Hohse of Lords/ but the premier made an earnest 
appeal to them in view of a possible scarcity of food 
during the recerts, following upon all the recentdisaste'rs 
which had afflicted the country; and at la^tflSo^ff bills 
passed their LordRhij)s’ House on the 26th of May. 

The object of the ministers, real hnd avowed, in urging 
these bills, was to obtain a constitutional permission to do 
that which they might otherwise bo cpmpelled.to do 
without authority, and on the chance of procuring in- 
demnity when the new parliament should meet. They 
foresaw th^tt they should be compelled to open the^ports, 
during the recess, wtiether they obtained leave b^crehand 
or not; and of course th»y were cxlrehaely anxious for 
such auYhorisation. But, after all, itrdid m>t answer their 
purpose. The hot sunpuer of 1826 is well •leuiemb^ed. 
It was not very i^nfavourable to wheat, of witch there was 
about an storage crop. But the barley^ crop was far 
below the average ; and at one time it appeared as if theie 
would be no oats or pulse at aU. Oats are , generally 
highestin June", when the preceding year’s crop is coming 
to an end. This year, oats ^wefire 228. hid. in the middle 
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of June ; aftd the pi^oe went on rising, instead of falling, 
througb J^ly J August, till, on the l?t of September, it 
had risen to SOs.# There was so liftlo grass, that the cattle 
were fed on dry fodder •oti the richest meadowlands in 
England, 'yhich were Ijrown and bu^t as if a fire had 
pasge^ over tlftm.* The deer in nobJemen’s parks died of 
drcmg^t; ponds and reservoirs were shrunk to muddy 
pools ; hard-working people^sat up all night to watch the 
springs — some to carry hoij^e drink to their children — 
others to ha^se a commodity of cold water to sell in the 
morning. In some highflying towns, the riche^ people 
made presents to one another of Mttle pitchers „of fitesh 
water; and the consumption of bser increased much 
among tbpse wjio were disgusted with the warm and 
stagnant water yielded by the brooks when the wells 
were all dry. All the accounts ffom the ng^th of Europe 
told of^a rise in the price of pats and pulse, like that at 
home; and this increased the alarm. Bjs^he 1st of 
September, the imponiation price passed Tout before 
the ports ccmld be opened, the average must- be struck of 
the price above the importatwn price ; and*> the first 
• average would not be struck till the 15th of November. 
ThjK^r^jmsters decided not to waiff^ for t£e quarterly 
averagej^ut to issue an order in council at once foj the 
admission of oats^^yo, beans, and peas. What was in 
bond was brought into the market immediately ; and the 
fresh imports were subjected to ^additional duties to be 
confirmed by parliament when it should meet. Thus, 
after all, ministers were reduced to forestall the action of 
pairliament and to seek an'actcof indemnity for themselves. 
Such^ a necessity was not without its g^x)d results. It 
tended, like’ e'^ery perplexity and it>regularity of the kind, 
to disgust gensible people %ith that system of restriction 
on food whi^ was to be put an end to by a mettiber of the 
«dminK?tration of that time. « 

The mi&srable are always restless,® »jHunger roams from 
land to land, as pain tosses on the bed ,\t cannot leave. 
The famished and cold cannoiPsit still on the bare ground 
while* there is life within them, and a capacity of hope 
which points to food^and warmth which m’ay be had 
elsewhere. The poor *lrifeh, with their mstfal looks and 
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their tatters, ore poured out upon tiie coasts of England 
and Scotland every year ; ani when they are too rfany for 
the existing work and ftod, or^when the l^ork and food fall 
abort from other caus^, the gA-ve and decent poor of 
England and Scotlfnd wander avay Joe, j^hipping them- 
selves off westwards, 53r to our furthest settlements \rh the 
east. The subject of emigration must, sootier o» liter, 
become on© of interest and importance to every civilised 
state; and soonest to an iiisuj^r kingdom.® It may be,; 
theoretically a question whether, ^if the Englfeh nation had 
been altogether wise — ^had assumed the conduct of its own 
ciy^isatdon, instead oflieing the subject, and in some sense 
^ne victim, of its o’^n civilisation — the time would have 
yet arrived for sending abroad any of its* people. It may 
b© a question whether, if" we were all wise and all of one 
mind about serial affairs, there is not enough for every one 
to do anJ to enjoy on his native soil. This is a theoretical 
question no^*, which may become a practical one any day ; 
and the sooner the ^better. Bat fc has, for a course of 
years now, been a prominent question how best to arrange 
matters ffcr the needy ainong our people, who will and 
must roam, becausq they have no food for their little ones, ' 
and no home for their own hearts. The restlessn^flR-^liich 
forces upon us the question of emigration is ©f course 
greatest in seasons of adversity ; and#,In the adversity of 
the year 1826, it was fierce enough to ori^nate what may 
prove to be an important period in our national history. 

In 1825, it was announced to the country that the 
business of the colonial office had so increased of late 
years, that it had become ifecessary to have a,ii additional 
nnder-secretarj of state. Mr. E. Wilmot Hdrton wg^ the 
existing under-secretary; an^ Mr. E. W. ^Hay was now 
appointed in addition. It may be well that a^*future time 
should see^ what amount of business \vas apportioned to 
our colonial secretariats in' 1825, when emigratipn, in thb 
modern import of the word, first began seriously to engage 
the attention of society. It is still our way to approve of 
our colonial minister as we approve of ministers for home 
offices, on account .of his general ^pharacter and qualifiea- 
tions, without much regard to hie^capaoity for a function 
requiring a speqial and elaborate training. It is still our 
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way to permit* our colonial minister to go out and come in 
at short intervals, as tf the stebility of The administration 
were nft o]^ the highest importanou, when his administra- 
tion extends over varioija^and distant countries. It is 
still too probable that a colonial minister’s first business is 
to sht^J hinfeelfeip in hie? study, and IJiid out on the globe 
where the territories lie which he has to set about govern- 
ing. But we are beginning to learn how absurd it is to 
expect the machinery of the colonial office to do the 
fieoessary work ; to understand the growing magnitude of 
the blisiness of colonisation, and to be prepaiQd for a 
reconstitution and pi'odigious enlangoment of the office 
which is to suj^erintend it. When thi»; impending change 
is made, men will look back with astonishment on this list 
furnished fti 1825, of the colonies whose aifairs at head- 
quarters had to be managed by Mr. Wilmo^ Horton and 
Mr. Hay. • 

Mr. Wilmot Horton : Jamaica, Barbadoes,%,St Christo- 
pher, Nevis and Tortola^AnJigna andfMontserratTDominica, 
Grenada, St..Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Deme- 
rara and Essequibo, Berbice, Honduras, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edwsfrd’s Island, New- 
foundlafif!* Commission of Inquiry and Criminal Jusj;ice, 
West Indffis; and Apprenticed Africans. 

Mr. Hay: Gibrmar, Malta, Ionian Isles, Marocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Missions toftlio Interior of Africa, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Capo of Good Hope, Heligoland, 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Efiist Indies. Commission of Cape, Mauritius and 

Ceylon ; Sierra Leone. • , 

The*Vork -of assisting emigration# was henceforth to he 
looked forward' to by the c«Jonial office as a part of its 
business. Sittce 1822, government had given bccasional 
aid to Qjipiigration to Canada ; apd now it heard on every 
side of expectations from individual^ and societies that it 
would assist in conveying the needy to ,new fields of 
labour. The landowners of a. Scotch county appliM to 
ministers for encouragement to their poor to emigrate; 
and the working-men formed themselves into societies, in 
many parts of . the country, whose object was to obtain 
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fun^s for emigration from ricli nei^bours a^d from the 
government. Government was com^)elled to deliberate on 
this important snbjecU It would not do to gfJ oit giving 
sums of money here sjid there, without inquiring what 
was done with it. It was not right to continue supplying 
grants without kiiqwing how the former s^hemjs had 
issued. It was not possible to keep at home the^^poor 
creatures, rendered desperate by want, who were lesolved 
to tr}^ their fortunes abroad f and it was cruel to let them 
go wholly unprepared and destitute. It became known by 
this'tip^e how piteous was the lot of the eml'grant when he 
fojrtid (himself among the snows *of Canada, with the 
remnant of his famdl}’- about him — the few whom hardship 
and fever and the miseries of the voyage had spared — and 
no possessions whatever but the axo on his shoulder and 
the tatters they wore.* It became known how the Irish 
who floek to the United States are naturally regarded as a 
nuisance^^^ their ports ; and how they die in the- swamps, 
digging canals which the Anier^ans will not work at, 
and crouching in shanties which no American would enter 
— unlost it were the missionary and the priest. Society 
had not yet awakened to the perce’^tion of what emigration 
ought to be ; had not yet admitted the conception of & 
8m(^Il, comj)lete society, removed with all needfu^"fPppiiances 
to a new scene where it would be bound together as at 
home by its mutual wants and aids ; 'by its capital and its 
labour ; its church, its. schools, its gradations of ranks and 
employments, and sufficient powers of s§lf-government. 
Such a conception as this had not yet entered the mind of 
the government or of thejriation; but all •were aware that 
the desperate and random emigration of the^imo was* bad, 
and must give place C.o something better. ' • * 

On the 14th of March, 4826, Mr, E.^Wilmot Horton 
moved ‘'that a select commiitec be j^ppointed to inquire 
into the expediency of qncouraging emigration from the 
United Kingdom.^ * He detailed the circumstances of the 
experiments ^f the years 1823 and 1825, wlien, first, 268 
persons emigrated from Iseland to Canada at the expense 
of £22 each; and next, 2024 persons followed at an ex- 
pense oP £20 each. It had never been the intention of 
government to go on making grants for. the removal of 
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paupers in tjiiff mode^ but it was thought that the issue of 
these first attempts wfLs sufficiently favcmrable to indicate 
further •inc^uiry and consideration^ As the scheme was 
advocated on the ground of its be^g a successful method 
of removing paupers, it opposed as an expensive and 
fruitless remedy foifc paoiperism, as th(# numbers removed 
could never perceptibly reduce the* superabundance of 
labour at home. The wider considerations of the benefits of 
calling new regions into fertility, and of creating new 
giarkets, and "thus feeding .aiM employing many who re- 
mained behind^; the considerations of the proper ageks of 
lliosc who were to go;* of their mutual apportionment ^nd 
I'.HOperation as capitalists and labourers; of the means of 
; Halting emigration presently self-supporting and expansive 
— these points were jiot yet discussed, because they were 
not yet thought of. The great sul^'ect which was soon to 
become a science was as yet treated superficially, partially, 
and empirically. But a beginning was made. The com- 
mittee asked for was appointed; and jtj^rosenteSTtts report 
and evidence before the dissolution of parliament, with a 
recommendation that the subject ghould be puTsujd with- 
out loss of time. 

• It was a disastrous year, this year 182ir ; but tt‘ we have 
seen wii'au •miseries marked its progress, we have witnessed, 
too, the birth of a gi’eat redeeming blessing. It is possible 
that from the woes g(lid the terror and the clamour of that 
fearful season may have sprung ^the fertilisation and 
peopling of vast new regions abroad, and the redemption 
of future generations at home. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

, « © • 

Catholic QueBtion reviewed — State of Opinion in 1824 — Gathofio*A8Bo- 
ciation-^atholio Deputation — Mr. O'ConneU — Progress of the 
Question — Sir F. Burdett’s RoU^f Bill — Duke of York’s Declaration 
— Bill lost — Catholics and Diss.^'nters — Aspect of t^je Question. 

' f 

THE*yef'.r 1825 was marked by nothing more conspicuously 
than by a great change in the aspect and conduct of the 
'Catholic question. ^ In a preceding page of this History, 
a promise was given of a brief narrative of this great ques- 
tion ; and here, at the beginning of ivs final sta'ge, we seem 
to be at the , right point for a rapid review of its histoiy. 
The difficulty of most or all perilous political questions 
lies in (relation they boar to the Jong distant’ past; a 
past which did ncjt iil\ olve social pz^inciples that have since 
become of,, primary importance, and by whose rule the 
matter must be finally disposed of. For long before the 
present daf^, there had been an incessant and unmanageable 
confusion, in the *general mind of the anti-Catholic party, 
between the religious and political mischiefs o^'Smitting 
the Catholics to an equality of civil rights with the Protest- 
ants ; and this confusion itself was nmdern, compared with 
the sufferings of the?* Catholics. This was because the 
Buffei ings of the Catholics began in an age when thefe was 
no distinction between civil and religious rights. When 
the distinction rose into ^recognition, the-^Komanists were 
actively peiwjuted, sometimes on tlie religious, and some- 
times on the political ground ; and when the persecution 
became negative, and therelbre confined ‘ to the political 
ground, fiieir enemies had still not arrived at any clearness 
of thought, or any cominton agreement, as to the basis of 
their opposition to the Catholic claims. This is illustrated 
by the wbolo+course of the history of those claims. 

Tne Keformation is, of ^iourse, the point from which the 
separate story of the Catholic body must date. When 
Henry VIII., by his emissaries, dfemolished the holy shrine 
of St. Kieran, and turned but Its^telics into the street, and 
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burned the cSstly crosier of St. Patrick, h^did not persecute 
the Irisltfc Catholics as Irish, bftt as Catholics ; but his acts 
had the immediate effect of uniting in a general hostility 
'to England the chiefs and 1:ribes^ho were before inces- 
Bantly at feud with each^pther. Nobo^jj^ then thought of 
the distinction -^hicft grew up in a subsequent age. There 
was so little call for a religious reformation in Ireland, 
that we* have it on good authority that, there were not 
sixty Protestants in the isla^jd when Elizabeth became 
(fueen. ^ During her ‘ vigorbus rule ’ in Ireland, she and 
her ministers made no hice distinctions between *her 
functions of head of tlie Church and 4iead of the Statefin 
the penal laws decreed against the Irislf Catholics, and tho 
legalised force by. which she put down the Irish malcon- 
tents. In spite of the talk of the refoimed religion in 
both countries, and the laws against the exorcise of the 
Catholic religion, the conflicting parties were evidently full 
of political matters, and not of religious. Th? J]nglish 
government employed Catholic oflidlftls in the most im- 
portant and cenfidential services in Iceland ; e\en, if they 
belonged to the Pale, in repelling the Spanish invasions 
■x^hich took place on account i)f her anti-Catholig laws and 
policy. The Catholics of the Pale fought against those 
out of the'Tale; and in the reign of James I., as a fierce 
Catholic, O^Sullivan,^;e]ls us, ‘ the eyes even of the English 
Irish’ — the Catholics of the Pale — "were opened, and they 
cursed their former folly for helping the heretic.’ Eliza- 
beth’s -wars we^’e waged against the chiefs of savages ; 
chiefs whose tribes knew nothing of tillage, of homes, of 
prcp€gi;y, or confforis; who,*initho remoter parts of the 
island, went almost unclothed, and lay down WDund fires to 
sleep on* the ground. These chiefs hi;^ lands to be robbed 
of. ‘ There will^o lands for IShose who want,’ said Queen 
Elizabeth, hy way of stirring up her officials, when there 
Were tidings that O’Neal was abomt to^rise ; and it would, 
no doubt, hefve been exactly the same-^the whole course 
of her conquest of the rebels, whatever had been thei^ 
religion, of all that existed, fronf pole to pole. Meantime, 
her Protest ant Church of sixty members did not expand to 
her wish, though she gavft bounties to it, and proscribed 
its enemies. When it dfcl Expand, it was opt from cbii- 

• T)^ 
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versions in Ireland, but by the accSssion nf ^tbe colonists 
of her sucoessoi^, and the .settlement of the soldiers of 
Cromwell, i ^ 

The confusion whio^’ arose after the*incursion of these 
new dwellers gave rise to the Act of Settlement, by which 
7,800,000 acres ^ land were' traasfegredc from Irish 
Catholic to Englisli Protestant proprietors. At tli# first 
possible moment — that is, during the brief season when 
James II. held up his head*in Ireland — the native parlia- 
ment, in which only six Protestants sat, ref)ealed the Aft 
of Setjtlement, against the will of the kin^ The battle of 
tho B/pyne presently overthrew wlmtever had been done ; 
and it is not to beawondered at that the popery laws which 
succeeded were excessively severe. Thohgh they said a 
great deal about religious error, they were* imposed in 
dread of a^jpoliiical foe, whose physical force was truly 
formidable. ‘ The Protestant ascendency of Ireland,^ says 
the EdM^ygh Beview of Sir J. Throckmorton’s werk on the 
Catholic question, ©ared very lit^;le about purgatory and 
tho seven sacraments. They acted upon principles simply 
politicffl ; and their severity was not derived from polemi- 
cal rancour, but from the two great springs of bitterness, 
which turn the milk of human nature into gall — revenue 
ai^ fear. They knew what the vanquished done in 
the hour of success; they looked at their numbers with 
dread, and sought to strengthen the barriers of law against 
the rude arm of physical power. Tho system of the popery 
laws, indeed, in Ireland, must be looked at as a whole. 
In their present state (1806) they are folly, caprice’ feeble 
and petulant tyranny, they stood originally, they wore 
vigorous an(} consistent; the firm, well-riveted fetffers of 
conquest, locking ir .to one another, and stretching down 
the captive giant to the flo©r.’ 

More forfeitures ensued as soon as King William had 
driven out his enemy. ^ The estates transfeire^ on this 
occasion are de^teed to have covered 1,060,793 acres. 
The one cirqumstance which softened their political adver- 
'Tsity to the Irish was that, by the Treaty of Limerick, 
framed when the struggle was over, the free exercise of 
their religion was secured to them for the future, on the 
strength of the king’s guarantee' for himself, his heirs, and 
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successors, a» far as in him lay. By the words of the treaty 
it was ^xpressly declared, that ‘the ^toman Catholics 
should enjoy sucji privileges in <lhe exercise of their 
' religion as are consistent ^fth th» laws of Ireland, or as 
they did eiyoy in the ^eign of Charts II.; and their 
majesties, as soo# asfhey can summon^ parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Eoman 
Catholic^ such further security in that particular as may 
preserve then^ from any disturbance on account of their 
:^ligion.* These articles, afterwards published in letters- 
patent *under the great sefil, were signed by the English 
general on the 3rd ofXlctober, 1691 ;»and for three* wTOks 
the Irish Eomaijists were hopeful and Itappy. But it was 
only for three weeks ; and then followed a season of 
oppression so cruel £(fe to provoke the question how it 
could have been borne, in an age of the world jgp advanced. 
Of the English government of that time, Burke saj^s : ‘ The 
severe and jealous policy of a conqueror in.^tUe crude 
settlement of his new tcqtjisition, strangely made a 
permanent rule for its future goverijment.’ And of the 
oppressed party. Swift declared that it was ‘*just as in- 
considerable in point of power as the women and children.* 
In this weakness lay their strength. It was nourishing 
the germ dPthat future Catholic question which was Bgon 
to begin (flsturbin^cabinets, and with more and more 
power, till, a century after, it should be looked upon with 
constant dread as the explosive forces which was to shatter 
one administration .after another for five-and-thirty yeafs 
together, and threaten at last to revolutionise the empire. 
Littl^ did the government • of rfjueen Anne foresee the 
consequences df setting its heel on the neck ojthe Catholic 
interest* but, ’though it could not foreknow how it would 
perplex and destroy a succes^on of administrations, and 
craze the feeble brain of a sovereign, and invite Invasion 
again and again, it might have reijaembered how dangerous 
it is to sin&,individuals, and, yet mofe# whole classes, so 
low, that they can fall no lower, and will thirefore make 
desperate efforts to raise themselves. They might lflrv^“ 
taken to heart Swift’s words : ‘ General calamities, without 
hopes of redress, are allo^ed^to be the great uniters of 
mankind; since 'nature Hkth instructed even a brood of 
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goslingg to stick together, while the kite ft hovering over 
their heads. It id certain that a firJh union in any country 
where every man wishes the same thiiig with relation to 
the public, may, in seyeral pojints of the greatest impor- 
tance, in some m^sure supply the defect of power ; and 
even of those rights which are the nerturd anti untjoubted 
inheritance of mankind.’ • 

On the 3rd of October 1691, as we have said, thb Treaty 
of Limerick, including j)ho visions favoijrable to the 
Catholics, was signed. On th^s 22nd of the same month, 
the' English parliament decreed that Irish mem^bers of 
both Jlouses should, take the oaths of supremacy; an 
enactment which <axoluded Catholics from both the Irish 
Houses of parliament. King William forgot his pledge to 
recommend the liberties of the Catholics to the attention 
of parliament. Three years after that pledge was given, 
and when nothing had been done to redeem it, a set of 
enaotmei^, was passed wnich left the Komani8t8**ih such a 
oonditio'h that the wonder is tha^. they did not spring at 
the thi’oats of their oppressors, and peril everything for a 
savage i revenge. All Catholics were disarmed, and the 
priests banished : that much might have been borne ; but 
the whole'* body v. ere deprived of all means of educating 
th^ir children, and were prohibited from‘^*being the 
guardians, not only of other people’s children, but of their 
own. As this was endured, other privations followed in 
1704. Every son who would turn Protestant might now 
succeed to the family estate, which was stringently secured 
to him. A boy of ten years old, or younger, might thus 
dispossess his family, if h^ declared himtelf a Prote^stant. 
A Catbolio qpuld no longer purchase land, or enjoy a long 
lease, or make morexithan a certain income by his'land, or 
marry a Protestant, or take^is place in a line of entail, or 
hold any office, civil or military, or vote at elections, or, 
except under certain conditions, dwell in Eimerick, or 
Galway. Five yciats after, more penalties Were added; 
and again in^the next reign. Any son of a datholio might 
bii«g his father into chtncery, force him to declare on 
oath the value of his property, and to settle. such an 
allowance upon the family informer as the court should 
decree, not only for the father’s’riife, butothe son s. This 
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was a zeal fc^r ^eligioA indeed, which could slight morality; 
and set up a new coAmandij^ent in th^^ place of the old 
one, which enjoins honour to fathered mother. Catholics 
keeping schools '^’ere to bei pros^uted as convicts ; and 
papists were bound to fu'tnish Protestant watchmen for 
the towns, and l^rsee fox* the militia. Any priest celebrat- 
ing marriage between a papist and a*Protestant was to be 
hanged.* No Catholics were to enter the profession of the 
law ; and any lawyer marrying a Catholic was to be held 
papist. If*it makes tha h%art sick now to read these 
things: done Ifttle more tjian a century ago, and done in 
the name of the religion professed “by both partie*^, ■^liat 
must it have been to have endured them? What must 
have been the* interior of Catholic households in those 
days? If the blessing of education had been left them, 
we might understand their patience; and we can but hope 
that circumstances were to them an education ‘^uf[\pient for 
their Mweds; for the children did not rise against their 
parents, nor the oppresi^d gainst th^ir oppressoIrtiR There 
was no rebellion during tne series pf years which added 
weight to tfie oppression with^ every new •parliament. 
These Catholic households had, in the absence of learning, 
their faith, which they found sufficient to l^ind them 
together love, to strengthen them against temptation, 
and undei* poverty ; to nerve them to courage, and foAify 
them for endurance Thus it was at the time, while the 
spirit of confessorship was fresh an^ strong among them. 
But it is the first-fruits of adversity only, or chiefly, that 
are blessed. In course of time, the enforced ignorance 
began to tell up^n the mind, and the unrelieved oppression 
upon* the tem]jer, of the Cathmio body ; and we see the 
results ^low in those moral defects o^the Irish which per- 
petuate their social miseries ^fter the oppression has been 
removed. It should be remolnbered, on the other hand, 
that the spirit of the Eeformation, which attributed all 
the evils in^ho world to papistry, had ^ot died out; that 
the memory of the worst days of the Inquisition was fresh, 
and the horror of the Gunpowder Plot, an^ the dread^fiTu 
the Stuarts. It was a mistake to suppose that the evils 
which took place under the prevalence of the Catholic faith 
were all attnbq table to# that faith; and it was another 
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mistake to suppose that any faith *can be ^tirpated by 
persecution ; but those weje not ‘^days of philosophical 
statesmanship; and ii^^ would be unreasonable to* look for 
the springing up of political philosoplfy by the light of 
Guy Fawkes’s lantern, on the footsteps of successive 
Pretenders. ^ ‘ « 

The first dawn of ‘promise of better days appears to have 
followed upon the quietness of the Irish in the two Stuart 
rebellions. While Scotland* and the north of England 
were up in arms, the Catholics ^^f Ireland ga'Ve no trouble** 
and, the Brunswick sovereigns were gratified and grateful. 
It duiing their reigns that the Catholics had been 
deprived of the frapciiise ; but that act had been an advert- 
ing again to a political from a religious ground. The 
English faction had for some time b^en becoming Irish in 
its habits and predilections. As Mr. Burke said : ‘ Tho 
English^ as’^they began to be domiciliated, began also to 
recollect that they had a country ; what was at fir»i.-kitrictly 
an Engiislf interest, by faint and almost insensible degrees, 
but at length openly and avowedly, became an inde- 
pendent^Irish interest.* ^The government feared a union 
between the two classes of Irish residents, which might 
become forlnidablck>to English rule ; and they rendered the 
Catholic class politically powerless, by depriving them of 
the*' only remnant of social influence they still* held — the 
franchise. But, when the Irish remaittv^d quiet during the 
two rebellions, they pjocured for themselves a degree of 
good-will from the English government which opened the 
way for their final emancipation. Their quietness was 
called ‘ loyalty ; * a term '^hich it would »be no credit to 
them to accord ; for they owed no faith to a sovereiji^nty 
which had k^t non^^with them, but had humbled them 
from tho rank of subjects to^jbhat of slaves. By whatever 
name it may be called, their ‘demeanour obtained for them 
some countenance from George IT. and his minister, Wal- 
pole; and in 175^ t they*' first reappeared as« a distinct 
moving body in the state — presenting an * address at 
Hvblin Castle, during viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Bedford. 

The ‘restraining system’ continued, however, 'without 
material relaxation, for twenty v.years logger. By that 
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time, a you^jg •champion of liberty had risen np, ready to 
make use of, and to rfpen, a J^etter Btat<»of ideas and feel- 
ings thfn had existed in the days qf his fathers. By lapse 
of time, men’s mi4ds had become enlarged, and their hearts 
freed from some old fear# and hSreds ; and Grattan was 
one to make tl^ njpst ftf improved facilities, and to win 
over*tBe best minds to the right side.* After obtaining the 
removal of some restrictions on Irish commeyce, he carried 
in the Irish parliament, in IWO, the memorable resolution: 
*That the kJhg’s most ex^:ellent majesty, and the Lords 
and Commons lof Ireland, ^re the only competent pov^er to 
make laws to bind linland.’ Many^disqualifying *131^0 tes 
were repealed in the few subsequent^ ears ; and'the ad- 
mission of Catholics to a freer possession and disposal of 
land was the cause gf that development of agriculture to 
which Ireland owes the greater part of the improvement 
in her material resources from that day to thiil? 

Somc^tudents of history look nipon this year 1 780 as the 
date of an Irish revolution as important to the Ii iih as that 
of 1688 had been to Great Britain. Like most revolutions, 
it was achiev*ed by the use of irregular instrument^. It is 
not our business here to give over again the history of the 
Irish volunteers; hut merely to point ^o them and their 
agency, ao*m precedent which must he kept in view when 
we come t^ the contemplation of future volunteer ass<!cia- 
tions in Ireland. ^Tho volunteers of the last century 
achieved a great work with little, or no damage or dis- 
credit ; they were repeatedly thanked by parliament ; they 
were honoured and praised by the best part of society, in 
both England and Ireland;, and there can be no reasonable 
wonfler, after this, at the formation of future volunteer 
societies, when further liberties had^to be Contended for, 
and must, in the nature of thjpgs, be won. From the date 
of the victories of 1780, it w#s certain that the^questions 
of Irish and Catholic disqualifications could never again 
be put aside. Complete equality Englishmen and 

Protestants,' or complete separation, was thenceforth as- 
sured to the Catholics of Irel^d. The English go^gfiOfin 
ment had relinquished, imder whatever compulsion, the 
function of oppressor. There could be no rest now till it 
assumed that gf liberator^ And till the liberation was 
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aocomplislied, there was no rest. Dtiring interval of 
delay, the mind tf the sove^*eign wfas perturbed — once to 
the point of insanity ^ every cabinet was first detracted 
and then broken up ; ^nd parliament w&s agitated by the 
perpetual renewal of the Catholic demand for justice, and 
the spectacle of tie gradual str6ngtbenipg o^ the claim 
which could never m'ore be got rid of. ‘ o 

By this time, it must be remembered, the Catholics had 
largely increased in numbers. It is disputed whether, in 
1800, there was any increase* ab all in the numbers of th^ 
Protestants in Ireland during the preceding half-century ; 
and, it is certain thaf, from two to one, the Catholics had 
then become four to one. The penal laws had tended to 
banish the Catholics from the towns, and drive them into 
a rural life — too often sordid as their hopes, and wild as 
their despair. There in their recklessness, and under the 
infiuenc 9 o^Hheir priests— who always promote marriage 
to the utmost — the population had increased at^^n un- 
usually i^pid rate. The wise saw, at the end of the last 
centur 3 % that the Catholic question had become, in fact, a 
pli 3 ^sica\-forCe question. , It had long been said, by a suc- 
cession of wnters and speakers, that the Catholics would 
obtain their liberties only by the fears and the wants of 
their oppressors ; and now it began to be cleai^vith their 
nuiAbers thickening on tho Irish soil, and foes- 'gathering 
against England on the continent, ^that tho time was 
coming for the fears of government to act. The rebellion 
of*‘1798 showed, to every man living at the time, what 
cause the government had for fear, and what its fears led 
it to do. Those fears led to ,the Act of , Union in 1800, 
which act was agreed to by the people of Ireland *on a 
virtual pledge from Jlr. Pitt that the Catholic disabilities 
should be removed. There fs no doubt that Mr. Pitt pur- 
posed wbftt he was hold to hlive promised ; but ho pledged 
himself to more than he could accomplish. He promised 
more, on behalf bqth of king and parliament, cthan either 
w€w willing to perform. The king sciuple'd about the 
«r 3 «iiation oaih, with regard to which he declared that his 
mind had been made up ever since he came to the throne 
in 1760. As he had done his pant in repealing penal laws 
in 1778 and 1793, it was hardljJ to be sypposed that he 
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would make*a 6tand m hie course of conceBsion at the point 
now reached; but Mf. Pitt iad not foAnally ascertained 
that he would no^; and a vigorous^stand indeed was now 
made. ^ ^ 

With regard to the coronation oath, the fact is, that it 
was frgmed*at astimft wlien Catholics sot in both Houses of 
parltament in Ireland, and when they were eligible to all 
offices, Civil and military. The oath was taken by King 
William two ^ears before thd disqualifying statutes of his 
^■eign were passed. Much* more might be said about the 
intent,* scope, and terms of the coronation oath, showing 
that it did not bear tlpon the questk)n of the exc^sien of 
the Catholics; but the fact of the dad^e is enough. The 
king, George ill., however, was not one to discern things 
tliat differ, or to* admit facts wliioh opposed his opinions. 
ISo, when Lord Melville endeavoured to show him that his 
oath did not disqualify him for improving tlfe legislation 
of the*T5ountry, the king stopj^ed him with the words: 
‘None of your Scotcl^ metaphysics! ’ Accordir^? to his 
own notion,, he settled the matter, by the well-known 
declaration, which went to Pitfs heart, that h^ should 
consider any man his personal enemy who proposed any 
measure of Relaxation of the Catholic dwabilitidb. He was 
not enlightened enough to know that the atfairs of nations 
cannot wait on the ignorance of kings. There were too 
many who helped fR keep him in the dark, by applauses of 
his conscientiousness, and pleas on behalf of his perverted 
sense, of responsibility. There were too many who, finding 
every ground of reasoning, political and religious, cut from 
undgr them, by the advance (jf time and enlightenment, 
clung to the ojie remaining plea — that the Jpng must not 
be vexftd, Pitt was too wise to cla#s himself with any of 
these ; but yet he could not follow what he clearly saw to 
be the right. He had, by some carelessness, brought him- 
s^f into a difficulty which was ^oo strong for him. Even 
he, who toC>^ upon himself more resfx^sibilities than any 
other man of his day would have ventured to assume, was 
overcome by the force of the dilemma in which he f3MSft£=" 
himself^ placed. The king’s tendency to insanity formed 
the peculiarity of the case. The man who saw the case so 
clearly — ^the pressing ntfture of the Catholic claims, and 
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the requisitionB of his own honour in regard to them — 
writhed tinder thd anguish of having driven the king into 
madness, and shrank frxim the risk of causing a r^^etition 
of the calamity, though, -millidns of wronged subjects were 
waiting for their pmmised rights, and his own honour was 
importunate for sausfaction. Jt "i^as so cnj^l position ; and 
any man may be freely pitied who finds himself in i?, how- 
ever he came there. ‘The king,’ says Lord Malmesbury 
(March 7, 1801), ‘in directing Willis to speak or write to 
Pitt, said : “ Tell him I am now quite recovered from my 
illness;, but what has he not ts> answer f(5r, who 'is the 
caueo of my having been ill at all?” This, on being 
repeated, affected Htt so deeply, that it immediately pro- 
duced the letter mentioned above, and brdlight from him 
the declaration of his readiness to give way on the Catholic 
question.’ Pitt’s letter ‘was most dutiful, humble, and 
contrite/ flere was one side of his difficulty. The other 
was, in Lord Malmesburj^’s words : ‘ While all tfeese ar- 
rangemefits are making at home, 9 II public business is at 
a stand ; we forget the host of enemies close upon us, and 
everyba'Sy’s' mind think? on one object onl}% unmindful 
that all they are contending about may vanish and dis- 
appear, if we are subdued by Prance.’ 

’J^he danger was imminent of the Irish unitis^ with the 
French against that throne which the king declared would 
become the right of the House of SavoJ^,^if he violated the 
coronation oath ; and imminent the danger remained when 
M‘i. Pitt came in again in 1804. But he had had too 
teiTible a fright ever to recover his courage; and he 
avoided the question during the short remainder of his 
life. In 1807, there was much stir about it, and' the 
subject was brought forward in parliament, in thef'belief, 
authorised by some of the ministers, that the king had 
become aJl>athetic about this^ as about other public affairs; 
but, when appealed to for his opinion, by the tenemies of 
emancipation, he ,«howed^ himself as determined and as 
anxious as ever; and Lord Camden intimated to Lord 
• ft&fe iesbury that he conooived himself to have given a 
sort of pledge to Pitt, ‘ that the question should not be 
mooted during the king’s life.’a Lord Camden himself 
was, ‘like many others, not so cni.ch against the principle 
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of emancipa^fcion, os iJecause the king had declared himself.’ 
Foolish^and wrong as*8tich a reason wasfit was one which 
tended to keep th^ Catholics from rebellion. If they could 
really believe that their eiftancig^tion was awaiting the 
death of an infirtn man of sixty-eight, they might well 
have jjatieifbe, m iht hope of obtaining what they wanted 
by l&w, instead of by violence. Andf their condition was 
no longer one which it was diflScult to endure from day to 
day, though jt was such as ^ey could not acquiesce in as 
ipermanent. At that timefin 1807, their disabilities were 
these. * • ^ 

The Catholics of Iitiland could not sit in cither. House 
of parliament. No Catholic could be a guaidian to a 
Protestant; and no priest could be a guardian at all. No 
Catholic could present to an ecclesiastical living, though 
Protestant Dissenters, and oven Jew^, could do so. Catholics 
were allowed to have arms only under certain restrictions ; 
and n?rCatholic could be empfoyed as a fowler, or keep 
any arms or warlike %torqs, for sale or otherwffee. The 
pecuniary qualification of Catholic was higher than that of 
Protestant jurors. The list of ofSces, state and mi^nicipal, 
to which Catholics were ineligible, is long ; and they were 
practically excluded from the public service. *They were 
also liable'^o the penalties of the severest of the old Uws, 
if they di& not punctually exempt themselves by taking 
the oath and decISf’ation prescribed by 13 and 14 George 
III. c. 3. Their legal disabilities occasioned incalculable 
suffering in their social relations — legal degradation being 
always an invitation to the baser part of society to inflict 
insist and privation which ccginot be retaliated. There 
was a systematic exclusion of Catholics from juries in 
Ireland; and in some districts absolittely a banishment of 
them from the soil. Everj^ Catholic was so effectually 
excommunicated, in certain parts of Ireland, tha> he could 
n^t preserve his property, or remain on the spot ; and if he 
happened tp die before he could effect his removal, the 
passing-bell was jerked into a merry mqfisure. Some 
wretched facts of this nature ^ere related, not only 
genera^ meeting of Catholics held in April 1807, but by 
Protestant noblemei an* magistrates residing in Ireland ; 
one of whom, Lord Gosf^dr, chief-magistrate of the county 
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of Armagh, published a statement -f^hose datd alone could 
make ns believe 'that it belongs to the present ,'’.entury. 
Still, as there appeared to be hope after the death of a 
man of sixty-eight, the 4)athollcs did not rebel. 

In 1808, both H^es of parliament refused to entertain 
the subject of Catholic emancipation; 'unfier listing cir- 
cumstances. On that occasion, Mr. Grattan first introduced 
the proposition of the veto, afterwards so much discussed ; 
according to which the king^was to have po^’^er to put his 
veto upon the nomination of Catholic bishopp. Mr. Grattaii 
spoke ap by authority ; but a lar^e portion of the Catholic 
body* disapproved of v the ofl’er, and it occasioned much 
dissension among them. During Mr. Percpvars adminis- 
tration, broken up by his death in 1812, it had been a 
principle of his cabinet to resist the Catholic claims ; but 
the resistanj^e was basbd on no ground of principle, but 
only on '•the plea of unfavourable circumstances. Still, 
therefore, the Catholics might wait. But they were 
disposed 'to. prepare foi' a change of circumstances, and, if 
possible, to hasten matters a little ; so they enlarged the 
numbers^ poweis, and scepe of their Catholic committee, 
which met, debated, issued circulars, and originated action,, 
and then dissolved itself, from year to year. A vain war 
was^waged against this committee in 1811 aiJff 1812, by 
the Irish government, on the gruund^of the Convention 
Act of 1793. But the Catholics continued to carry through 
their meetings, and oairy out their objects ; and parlia- 
ment refused to interfere against them, while declining to 
act in favour of the body they represented. 

The time was now past for constructing 'cabinets ou the 
principle of opj)osition to the Catholic claims. From this 
time it became an opeSi question ; and it proved as trouble- 
some and unmanageable at^^open questions of pressing 
importance always are. Mr. Canning cireotly spoke out, 
and obtained a majority en his motion, that eS,rly in the 
next session the House should take the subydet into its 
most serious tconsideration, with a view to a practical 
■ Jement. But before tine next session, there was a new 
parliament, and the pledge of the old one was lost, i, 

Now that the subject had obtained admission to parlia- 
ment, arose the difficulties whfeh'^ were sure to spring up 
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about the details of measure of eiganoipation. The 
dissens^iis and discussions •now began about how to 
proceed, about ihe securities "W^ioh wefe offered or 
required, the safeguards vlfioh nmst be provided against 
foreign influence, the lii^itations as to|offioe and function 
necessary af hoiie, find all those matters of arrangement 
whidh indicated to men of business that some years must 
probabfy yet elapse before any effectual measure could be 
obtained, why.e they indicated to men of sagacity that this 
^as the beginning of the ehd — that the final stage of the 
struggle was entered upoif. The scruples of the so*^efeign 
were no longer in th*e way : it was supposed, rightly or 
wrong! 3% that, no difficulty would Tie found with the 
prince-regent : almost as soon as Lord Liverpool entered 
office, he became convinced that concessions must be made 
in no long time ; and before his health failed, fee is known 
to have contemplated the nece^ity of retiring, tb enable 
Mr. Canning to carry Catholic emancipation. Every one 
saw that the shuffling ocpedient of sending over to Ireland 
administratisiis composed half and 'half of pro and anti- 
Catholio men could not answer for any length of thne. It 
was clear that the crisis was coming ; but the interval was 
painful and dangerous — painful for tffe delay of right- 
doing, anc^he obstinate clinging to wrongful power ; tand 
dangerous to the ^p olitical character of all concerned. 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning went on, session after 
session, moving the hearts and niiAds of the House and 
the country with pictures of the state of Irclatid and of 
the Catholic mind ; but nothing seemed to come of it. 
Men, grew weary of so mudh talk with so little deed. By 
the time they- had arrived at the session o& 1820, accusa- 
tions were 'all^ abroad against tffese two statesmen; 
accusations of insincerity andibf cowardice ; because it was 
believed that if they chose to make this sf cabinet 
qiiestion, if; could be cariied at •noe. They were accused 
of being bo!'^ght off by the blandishments of the court, and 
the amenities of the other section of the cabinet. Lord 
Castlereagh soon after slipped %way beyond the reaon ot 
human •censUre. How it told upon Mr. Canning was 
indicated b}' the extrao^inary quai*rel between him and 
Mr. Brougham in the session of 1823. In 1^4, the aspect 
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of the affairs of the Catholics was iiiiis, td a. liberal and 
enlightened Chufoliman : ‘ M^e are sorry we have nothing 
for which to praise administration on Jhe subject of the 
Catholic question. . . Lookigg to the sense and reason 
of the thing, and the ordinaijr working of humanity 
and justice, when assisted, as they arediera, by^elf-ijiterest 
and worldly policy, it might seem absurd to doubt of the 
result. But looking to the facts and the persons by which 
we are now surrounded, we •dre constrained to say that we 
greatly fear that these incapacities never will be removed^ 
till ^lhqy are removed by fear. AVhat else, indeed, t^n we 
expeot*. when we see* them opposed* by such enlightened 
men as Mr. Peel, fsiintly assisted by men of such admirable 
genius as Mr. Canning ; when royal dukes consider it as a 
compliment to the memory of their fathers to continue 
this miserajjle system 6f bigotry and exclusion ; when men 
act igntminiously and contemptuously on this question, 

who do so on no other question We repeal again, 

that the* measure never will l^e ejected but by fear. In 
the midst of one of our just and necessary yf§trs, the Irish 
Catholics will compel this country to grant them a great 
deal more than they at present require, or even contem- 
plate. regret most severely the protraction of thd 

disease, and the danger of the remedy ; but ii^his way it 
is that human affairs are carried on.' * 

And what was it that was in the of the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics ?• This was the question of all others 
that it was, at the time, the most difficult tci get answered. 
Was it the political or religious ground that was taken 
now? There could be nq>feax-, in 1824,* that the Irish 
wanted to brig^ in the French, or to bring ^n the Stuarts, 
or to dethrone the Souse of Brunswick in favour* of any 
royal house designated by |iie pope. There could be no 
idea, in^this century, of massacres for the faith, or of 
gunpowder plots, or of Snj^ithfield fires, or of an^inquisitjpn 
in England. And. Surely there could not be^un our day, 
any notion ofi> converting five or six millions of Catholics 
JfirWn a false to a true faiih by a system of exclusion and 
insult. How was it? What was the avowed ground of 
the opponents of the Catholic clahns ? 

This is a cpse in which we sde in what ‘ way it is that 
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human affairs* are carried on.* The reality was all gone 
out of the question one^ side, and ♦lad left merely a 
residuu#n of words. The newer g^erations did not, and 
could not feel tHh fierce paliticfd hatred and fear which 
instigated the early repression ot the Catholics; and they 
showed no ^ign^of jeli^ous proselytism. The truth was, 
thergi Vas no longer any common gfound on which tlje 
opposition was conducted. Every opponent had his own 
plea ; and the pleas were, for the most part, mere words. 
One talked of the coronatioif oath, following the lead of 
T;he Duke of York ; though it was known that the king 
did not recognise that* impediment, ^nother spoke^of the 
compact with Ireland, according to wiiich the Protestant 
Church was tft ho exclusively favoured by the state. 
Another had no ccgpifidence in the Catholics. Others 
dreaded letting in the influence of tke pope. Others talked 
of ‘the mysterious and sublimed union of Chig-ch and 
State bfiing a sacred subject, thut soars above the ken of 
worldly policy;’ and of its being .‘an ethereal* essence, 
that sanctifies and givSs a "character of perpetuity to our 
state.’ All^hese difficulties, misty and unsubstantial, 
were sure to be wafted away by Iho first strong breeze of 
danger. And so were the impediments whiclT were, in 
fact, the m^^t real — those arising from habit. The h|bit 
of con sidesing the Catholics excluded, inferior, dangerous, 
kept under by the w isdom of our ancestors, was in fact the 
main obstacle to their emancipatioji. That which was 
afterwards ascertained and avowed was true now — that the 
real difficulty lay, not with kings, princes, and cabinets, 
but with the people of England, before whom the question 
had itever yet been fairly brougnt. Nothingwas so likely 
to bring the question before them as ^nger ; and therefore 
it was that the advocates of tl^ Catholics were justified in 
predicting, as they did from century to century, Miat fear 
would pro\e at last the emancipating power. Another 
mdhns of presenting the matter fully toL the popular mind 
began now, ‘however, to come into fnU op^ation. The 
press was brought into action Jn a curious manner, 
behalf of the struggling party, while the sons of Catholic 
gentry ift Ireland were excluded from many linos by which 
eminence might be reach*d,.they naturally flocked to the 
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career of the law. While in London/trainihg.for the bar, 
many of them wete glad to e?ie out liheir scanty resources 
by such profitable employment as they cguld find for their 
leisure hours, which I’yas nut^ incompatible with their 
business and their station; ancj a large proportion of 
reporters for the Lqndon press at this Igme ^cons^ted of 
young Irish barristers. Those who reported the parlia- 
inentary debates naturally gave prominence to such as 
affected the Catholic question ; and for some years before 
that question was settled, they indefatigably reported 
whateypr was said upon it, excluding for its sake, when 
therv. ^as not roorpi for everything, any other subject 
whatever. Those who are at present familiar with Irish 
newspapers are amused to see how many columns of 
parliamentary intelligence are filled with Irish affairs, 
while thosg of England, Scotland, and the colonies are 
crowded into a corner ; and thus it was when the Catholic 
question was approaching its crisis. By this acCMent or 
method,^the British people were led^fo suppose that Catholic 
affairs occupied much more of the time an^, attention of 
the twe Houses than they really did ; and were brought, 
accordingly, to devote more thought and feeling to the 
great Catholic subject than they otherwise would. Every- 
thigig being thus in train, the events of 1825“^ began their 
march, in the eyes of an attentive and anxious nation. 

The king’s speech, delivered by cofiimission on the 3rd 
of February, after congratulating parliament on tho pros- 
perity of the country, expressed gratification that this 
prosperity extended to Ireland, and that the outrages 
which had formerly preyyiled had of late almost ceased. 
‘ It is therefore,’ continued the speech, , ‘ the more to bo 
regretted that associations should exist in Ireland, which 
have adopted proceedings i^f-reconcilable with the spirit of 
the constitution, and calculated, by exciting alarm, and 
by exasperating animoi^iities, to endanger the peace^ of 
society, and to re^rd the course of national improvement. 
His majesty tTelies upon your wisdom to consider, without 
fteiay, the means of applj^mg a remedy to this evil.' 

This is the speech of whidi Lord Eldon wrote ‘ To-day 
we have cabinet in Downing Street, and council at Carlton 
House, to try if wo can make a good speech for the king. 
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But there atte too ma^-y hands at work J;o make a good 
thing of it, and so you will thlhk, I believe, when you read 

it I don’t 4nuch admire th^ composition or the 

matter of the speech. My ®la mastbr, the late king, would 
have said that it required to be set ofliby good leading. 
It falls lo my lot^o read it, and I should read it better if 
I likeS it better.* 

A pari of this speech, a v^ry small part, caused long 
and vehement Rebate in parliament. That small pari was 
the letter ‘s* af^xed to the word association. The question 
was, whether the reprobation expressed related 4o *the 
great new Catholic association just ailsen in Ireland;^nd 
was therefore a Jblow aimed expressly al the Catholics, or 
whether it included the Orange clubs which were in great 
force at that time. l*he Catholic Agsociation claimed the 
credit of having quieted the outrages of Ireland, and 
asserted jtheir right to honour accordingly ; whilh their 
enemies clamoured for their suppression, on the i^Tound 
of the adjuration by whith they had quieted Ireland. This 
adjuration wa»: ‘By the hate they bore the Orangemen, 
who were theit natural enemies, •and by the confidence 
they reposed in the Catholic Association, who v^ere their 
natural and zealous friends, to abstain from all secret and 
illegal assoylhtions and Whiteboy disturbances and ott- 
rages.* Whether t^^t letter ‘s* was a gloss or a reality, 
it is certain that the Catholic Association filled a space in 
the view of the ministry and the couhtry which left little 
room for clubs ctf inferior magnitude. ‘ Let the proposed 
measures be earned,’ said Mr. Brougham, ‘ and the Catholic 
Association will’ be put dovfn 'vlith one hand, while the 
Orange societies will receive only a gentle i«.p with the 
other.’ * ■ ^ • 

The Catholic Association hadSheld its first open meeting 
in January of the preceding year; and in the following 
Maji, Mr. Plunket had declared, <m being questioned in 
the House, tfiat the government was elefiely watching its 
proceedings. The great avowed object of thtf association 
Was t^ preparation of petitions t(f parliament ; hut, during 
a course ©f months, no petitions were forthcoming, wliile 
other kinds of "business proceeded briskly. The association 
held regular sessions in Dublin, nominated committees. 
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received petitions, referred tliem to it6 committee of 
grievances, ordered a census* of the population to be taken, 
and levied a tribute<which was called^ the Cath?>lic rent. 
This tribute was declared to be voluntary, but it can 
hardly be said th -t the pa3’ments of the poor in Ireland, 
collected on the requisition of the p^iei^s, a5« voluntary ; 
and the weekly collection was generally regarded as«a tax. 
The avowed objects to which the money was to b® applied 
were the supply of a Catholic priesthood to America ; the 
Bupjply of more priests to England; and the purchase of f‘s 
much^s could be had of the influence of 'the press. Into 
wAdt^’other channels the money might flow, there was 
ample room for Conjecture. It was believed that the 
amount often reached fifty pounds in a day ; and govern- 
ment and parliament soon thought dt time to be watching 
how it war spent. 

Amohg those who feared and disliked this association 
were tjie English Catholics generally. Lord Sedesdale 
writes to the lord chancellor, on tJie last day of 1824: ‘I 
learn that Lord Eingall and others, Cathojics of English 
blood; are alarmed at the present state of things ; and they 
may well be alarmed. If a revolution were to happen in 
Ireland, it would be in the end an Irish revolution, and 
n(S» Catholic of English blood would fare better than a 
Protestant of English blood. So said Lord Castlehaven, 
an Irish Catholic general of English bibod, 170 years ago; 
and so said a Koman“Catholic of Irish blood, confidentially 
to me, above twenty years ago. The question is not 
simply Protestant and Catholic, but English and Irish ; 
and the great motive of action will be hatred of the 
Sasenagh, ir^flamed by the priests.* Uere was the old 
quarrel again ; and* here was the danger which niade wise 
men believe that the day qf emancipation was drawing on. 

For^a little while, the fear excited by this body caused 
an unusual jealousy on^ the part of the king about any 
favour being shdwn to English Catholics, fie who had, 
after his accession, cordially ofiFered religious equality to 
tis Hanoverian subjects^cavilled at parliament, and grew 
stiff with his chancellor, in the summer of 1 824, bemuse 
the Catholic Duke of Norfolk was enabled, by a bill which 
passed both Houses, to exercise' his office of earl-marshal of 
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England, by leaking tli§ oath of allogiano^ without that of 
suprema^, or the declaratioif against transubstantiation. 
The dread was lest, •by beginnjng to gfv^e anything, it should 
become necessary to give, ikst moft, and then everything 
which the Catholics demanded. As tHe chancellor him- 
self bowed fo tlft dSclared will of the Lords, the king 
yielded ; and the earl-marshal appeared in his robes in the 
House wTiich he could not yej^ enter as a peer of parlia- 
ment : and the^sky did not falU 

•A deputation, of Catholic lords and gentlemen, sent^by 
the association, was sitting* in London, to watch ower the 
interests of their body, under the approaching attacWIpon 
it in parliament, and to be ready to afford information to 
friendly legislator^ of either House, in answer to whatever 
charges might be brought. On the 10th of February, the 
Irish secretary, Mr Goulbnrii, brought in a bill to amend 
the acts j-elating to unlawful SQpieties in Ireland;* the 
object of which was to put down the Catholic Asscjpiation. 
Through Mr\ Broughamfthe*deputation made known their 
desire to be liwird at the bar of the House, in justification 
of their body from certain allegatibns made against them 
in parliament. Of course, this could not be grankd, as the 
association was not a recognised body, but one whose un- 
constitutionjif character was admitted on every ha#d. 
The only question ^Tcally was, whether there existed a 
crisis which could be held to justify the formation of such 
an organisation? Some spoke of the* volunteers of 1780^ 
and reminded each other that those volunteers had re- 
peatedly received the thanks of parliament ; but the 
parallel betweeif Ihe two cases bailed in the important 
particulaj:, that 4he volunteers did not unito*for political 
purposes, but 'foi; the military defence of the country. 
They made use of their organisation at length for political 
purposes, and achieved them ; but there was nothing in 
theii case which could be allowed as ^ precedent in any 
but warlike or revolutionary times. Wnile the Catholic 
claims were an open question in the cabinet, sftid any one 
cabinet minister was pledged in ifb favour, there could bo 
no excuse# for any kiud of revolutionary institution or 
movement. Mr. Goulburn obtained his bill by a majority 
of 278 to 123, and it became law on the 9th of JMarch. It 
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appaire^tly annihilated the Catholic AssoOi^ion; but the 
dissolution was *a mere fom?^ To Say a finger upon it was 
merely to scatter a globule of quicksilver; it wCs sure to 
run together again. Justice ‘“was the only true amalgamat- 
ing power ; and fvery endeavour to delay its application 
omy proved its necessity the more, c «p 

The parliamentary advocates of the cause mohmed at 
length and aloud the formation of the association, and its 
adjuration : ‘ By the hate You bear to Orangemen.* Mr. 
Canning, to whom it was owing that th^ king was cc>p- 
verted and the cabinet liberalised, declai^d that^the pro- 
cediffB ‘ resembled ^the scheme of an enemy, who had 
devised this as the best invention for throwing back and 
thwarting fhe further progress of the question of emanci- 
pation.* So thought the friends of the Catholics, very 
sincerely.^ But they* stood outside the cause; and those 
who were within it believed them wrong ; and so the event 
proved them to be. The subjects of a great cauee always 
move in it differently from the w^ that their friends out- 
side would have them ; and the sufferers usually show in 
the eiwl that they understand their business best. They 
were satisfied now with their own method of proceeding. 
They knew that oheir association would be put down ; and 
th')y were, no doubt, aware that it ought to (fee put down. 
The leaders were sagacious lawyers, as was shown by the 
curious care with which the addressb© and proceedings of 
the body were kept within the letter of the existing law ; 
BO that it was necessary for the administration to come to 
parliament for a new law to suppress them. This necessity 
was the crowning succesgi, for this year, the association. 
The lp?iders,*were satisfied when they saw the House of 
Commons sitting nught after night, adjourning late in the 
morning for successive mofnings, filling the eye and ear of 
the nr^ion with the acts and appeals of the Catholic body. 
This was victory for the time — the completest victory that 
the time would stdiuit. They knew that the* real obstacle 
to their emancipation was now the indifierence of the 
English nation. They knew that the king was near the 
point of yielding ; thanks to the influence of Mr. Canning. 
They know that the cabinet was vacillating ; thanks to 
the influence of Mr. Canning! They knew that if Mr. 
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Canning wag called nf , even to reprobate them and their pro- 
ceedings, they would tove an |dl-8ufficieni advocacy ; for his 
very reprobation must be the strongest possible testimony 
to the pressure of^he time. • They obtained all they could 
have contemplated, and perhaps^ore than they antici- 
pated, in tljp avow^J anti narrative wmch the pressure of 
tho tiifte elicit ed^from him, of his own? experience, and that 
of all tibe statesmen of bis day, in relation to this cause. 
Perhaps no single manifestation so aided the Catholic cause, 
in its whole (*ireer, as the ;m8morabl^ speech of February 
l5th, in which Mr. Caning delivered to the world the 
history of the Catholics question for the preceding (^tury, 
and his own history in connection wftl^ it. The narrative 
came to the ear of the nation as a decree of fate; and his 
political autobiography went far to win over the nation’s 
heart. Having shown how he took his stand upon the 
Catholic question when the most insuperable Obsi^icle was 
removed by the withdrawal of €reorge HI. from political 
life, and how ho refused oiEce the most tempting 
moment, rather than otitei* a oabinel* decided against the 
Catholic clailhs, he went on : ‘ Sir^I have always refused to 
act in obedience to the dictates of the Catholic leaders ; I 
would never put myself into their hj^nds, ai«i J never 
will. . . . .^Much as I have wished to serve the Catholic 
cause, I have seen that the service of the Catholic leaSers 
is no easy servici^' They are hard taskmasters ; and the 
advocate who would satisfy them mjist deliver himself up 

to them bound hand and foot But to be tauntad 

with a want ol' feeling for the Catholics, to be accused of 
compromising tljcir interest^, conscious as I am — as I can- 
not But be— 0 ^ being entitled t^ their gratitude for a long 
course pf actiyS services, and for the i^crificff to their cause 
of interests of imy own — this js a sort of treatment which 
would rouse even tameness itself to assert its hoi^ur, and 
vindicate its claims. I have shown that in the year 1812 
I ^'efused qjBfice, rather than enfer into^ an administration 
pledged against the Catholic question. I did this at a 
tip^e when office would have &en dearer to me than at 
any oiher period of my political life ; when I would have 
given tdh years of life fpf two years of office ; not for any 
sordid or selfish pnrpose»ofi personal aggrandiaement, but 
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‘ for far other and hipther views. But, is tkis the only 
sacrifice which I*have made* to the Catholic causj? The 
House will perhaps bear with me a little longer, while T 
answer this question bjs anotfiqr fact. From the earliest 
dawn of my public life — ay, frpm the first visions of 
youthful ambition — that ambition had*beq|i di^cte^ to one 
object above all others. Before that object all others 
vanished into comparative insignificance ; it was desirable 
to me beyond all the blandishments of power, beyond all 
the rewards and favours of the \ 5 rown. Thai object was tt 
repibs^t, in this House, the ifniversity in which I was 
educated. I had a farr chance of accomplishing this object 
when the Oatholfo question crossed my way. I was 
warned — fairly and kindly warned — that my adoption of 
that cause would blast my prospect. T adhered to the 
Catholic ca^ise, and folfeited all my long-cherished hopes 
and exp«50tations. And yet I am told that I have made no 
sacrifice ! that I have postponed the cause of the Catholics 
to views* and interesti^ of my o'v^n I fs Sir, the representation 
of the university has fallen into worthier ham^s. I rejoice 
with rxfy right honouraWo friend near me (Mr. Peel), in 
the high );ionour which ho has obtained. Long may ho 
enjoy the distinction ; and long may it prove a source of 
reciprocal pride, to our parent university and* to himself! 
Never till this hour have I stated, either in jfiiblic or in 
private, the extent of this irretrievafte sacrifice; but I 
have not felt it the less^ deeply. It is past, and I shall speak 
of it no more.’ # 

Nothing could bo a stronger testimony to the urgency 
of the cause than that thp foremost of &itish statesmen 
should be subject to compulsion like this, forced to avowals 
like these, while separated by deep distrust and"dislike 
from the Catholic leaders. jBut even yet, the degree of the 
urgencySvas not understood. Mr. Peel sat by Mr. Can- 
ning’s side, and received his congratulations on his relation 
to the University (?fX)xford, and heard his hopes that the 
relation might subsist long and happily. But even then 
there were stirrings in tl^e heart of the listener; there 
were doubts beginning to move in his mind whioh^ already 
put that relation in jeopardy, and were soon to exclude 
mm, in his tii;m, from the rep2!^B&ntatioa of his university. 
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When his tuln arrived^ he confessed , that the events of the 
session gf 1825 had made siich an impression upon him 
that he went to Jjord Liverpool, desiring to resign his 
ofl&ce, because the opinioj^ *of the House was declared 
against him on the Cathi)lio question, %Qd avowing to the 
premier that he teli^ved the time way come when ‘ some- 
thing ought to be done about the Catholics.’ Lord Liver- 
pool’s tfireat of retiring also induced Mr. Peel to wait for 
another mani^station of the Jeelings of the country ; but 
■ttiis was the t^e when th^ hook caught the chain which 
bound him to follow the destiny of Canning in hig sacri- 
fices for the Catholic question. • ^ 

Mr. Canning; called the Catholic Ifeadors ‘hard task- 
masters,’ whose advocates must submit to be bound hand 
and foot. Nothing c<fuld please them better than such a 
description. The reputation of a strong will ^s, in itself, 
an unlimited power. These men had ceased to •be sup- 
pliants, and had become taskmasters, whoever might bo 
their servants. The description was^tnio ; for thete was a 
man among them who was about to become a power in the 
state. Daniel O’Connell* had been an active agitator on 
behalf of the Catholic claims for so many years now, as to 
bo known by name through the length afnd breadth of the 
kingdom, ffe had been a chief mover in the coinmi^ees 
in Dublin* he was the organiser of the association, and 
was now reputed to hold three millions of the Irish people 
in his hand, ready with a touch to*be turned to good or 
evil. . He can^e up as a delegate invested in a kind c5!f 
glory ; for in Dublin he had been indicted for sedition in 
the tj^nuary jirst past, and the gprand jury had thrown out 
the bills. He .who had evaded the law in the formation 
and prdbedure of successive Catholic •ommStees — ^he who 
had defied the law in the lato^rosecution for sedition — he 
who hold three millions of the Irish people in his hand, 
and. the peace of Ireland at his bidding, might think him- 
self entitle<f to be a ‘ hard taskmaster.* « And he who was 
not only idolised by the multitude among vdiom he had 
lived, and adored by his own faiiiily, but who so attached 
his perspnal friends by his charms of intellect and temper, 
as that they could not si# in the room while he w'^as found 
fault with, might well suf pOse himself authorised to issue 
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his commands, and have them rea<Jily obeyed, whatever 
they might be. p^But there was one® attribute of his which 
made him too hard a taskmaster for men who^chose to 
retain their manlioodl^his i^icapacity jfbr truth. The un- 
truthfulness of O’Connell must be regarded as a constitu- 
tional attribute. ^He was so ddvoi^ of all compunction 
and all shame in rbgard to the random^ charactef of his 
representations, that the only supposition is, that he had 
not the ordinary perception of truth and falsehood; and 
this became at last so generf*.! ^n impression, that the rest 
of his character was judged o£ apart frous^ this, in a way 
which; perhaps, was never triea iU/ the case of any other 
man."'" If he could|not obtain respect, he obtained admira- 
tion and enthusiasm, even from many who hold, with the 
rest of the world, that the qualities^ he was deficient in — 
veracity and high courage — are piecisely the first requisites 
of politicdll honour, the most essential attributes of* the 
political hero. Nature now and then sets aside, with a 
haughty movement, «|J[1 rules — even of morals ; and in this 
case she so overruled matters,* as 'that a man whom eveiy 
one knew to be neither brave, nor veracious, n6r of thorough 
disinterestedness, should obtain, not merely the influence, 
but the deferenci;) which is usually accorded to high cha- 
racter only. Of course, he had qualities^ which must 
account for this ; moral as well as intellectual qualities. 
His domestic use of power was very atiful — genial and 
benevolent. His ardour was captivating, and thoroughly 
respectable, when thrown into the great cause. His 
buoyancy and gaiety of spirit were as attractive and 
tittaching as his sagacity, energy, and perseverance were 
animating to his coadjutois. When we consider, in con- 
nection with ^flhese ^hings, what it must have beQ^ to the 
Irish Catholics to have a champion ando leader who was 
really ej)le to manage thoir*^ cause, and determined to carry 
it through — how much of ancient expectation and new 
hope settled upon his head — we cannot woijder that" he 
was regarded by multitudes as a heaven-sent king, and 
that he received homage accordingly, though some of the 
highest kingly qualities vvere wanting. The truth appears 
to have been, that in O’Connell |^wo sets of characteristics 
weie united, which are usually supposed to be inoom- 
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patible. 5e*was ‘genuinely impetuous, ardent, open- 
hearted, patriotic, an^ devoted; and then, again, he was 
genuin^y cautious and astute ; calculating, sly, untruthful ; 
grasping, selfish, •and •hypo«ritioal. He was profuse, and 
he was sordid; he was 3?&,sh, aifS. he was unfathomably 
politic ; nov he waa flo-^ring out, and now he was circmn- 
ventin^. Amon^ all his changes, hcAv-ever, he never was 
brave, Jhe never was reliable or accurate; and he never 
kept his eye off the money-boxes which supplied his 
^nnual inconJe from the sprgjjpings of the earnings of tho 
poor. -There ^as no re^ponable objection to O’Conpeirs 
being supported by his country. There was ever^ reason 
why he should be, and none why he* i^ould not. He had 
a large family, 'and was sure to rise to great eminence i a 
his profession, if he h^d devoted himself to it as professional 
men usually do. If, because he T^as the man to redeem 
the Irish cause, he was withdrawn from his pi?)fession and 
its emoluments, it was merely just that he should* be com- 
pensated by the Irish people. But pothing could, be worse 
than the waj^ in which it was done; nothing could be 
worse for Ins character, his mind, and the reputation of 
the cause. Instead of a single effort made vigorously and 
once by the wealthy of his clients, and all wko chose to 
give, whether little or much, so that n^eans might be 
raised equal to the utmost which Mr. O’Connell could iave 
made by his profesion, to sot him free to serve his country 
for life, the subscription was mad^ an annual affair, and 
levied under the compulsion of the priests. There is uo 
need ’to dwell on this. The consequences may be 'easily 
inferred. It m^de his very enemies blush to. seq. how the 
affait went on, in the latter ;fears of his lifo^* when the 
begging season came round. Grea^ allof^ance must be 
made for a man placed in^uch circumstances of pre- 
cariousness. But a review m his character on ,§,11 sides, 
with every allowance that justice and mercy require, must 
le&ve an impression that he must iac^eed have been the 
chief of the ‘ hard taskmaster’s,* with whom statesmen could 
come into no alliance, becai^e true alliance was not 
possible, but only fettered service, such as cannot be 
reuderdd by honourable ^en. 

Tho sending of the delegates to London, and tho necessity 

9 
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of bringing the Qatholio Association under the notice of 
parliament, were very welcome to the liberal section of the 
cabinet. Till now, their position had l^een painfiil, as a 
position of compromise rtust evpr bo. The administration 
in Ireland had beeb. carefully composed, half and half, of 
favourers and opponents of the Catboli^ caiSfee ; ^nd, of 
course, there had existed the consequent evil of an unsound 
and unsteady government in that disturbed quarter. The 
enforced silence upon Irish ^uVyeots in the ^cabinet must 
have been irksome ; and the awaiting of some inevitable 
change «not a little fearful. All were set free now; for 
they tv ere all united in reprobating ''the Catholic Associa- 
tion as unlawful mS,chinery which could not be allowed to 
work ; and the occasion brought freedom of speech and 
hope of a good issue to the friends of the 'Catholics. They 
spoke out, and emptied' their full hearts and minds ; and 
they saw that the protracted debates on the Catholic 
subject, which succeeded one another for some months of 
this session, were aidiiig the cause onore than any transac- 
tions of all previous years. 

By the bill which put • down the Catholic Association, it 
was declarfjd unlawful for all political associations to con- 
tinue their sittings, by adjournment or otherwise, or 
whether in full sittings or by committee, or officers, for 
more than fourteen days ; or to levy contributions from his 
majesty’s subjects, or from any descriptions of them ; or for 
ary such societies to have different branches, or to corre- 
spond with other societies, or to exclude mombers on the 
ground of religious faith, or to require oaths or declarations 
otherwise than as required.,by law. As soon as the parlia- 
ment rose — tl:^,t is, in July — a new Catholic committee 
offered a plan of a nbw association, and a recommehdation 
to the Catholic body to pusl,, to the utmolt their practice 
of petitioning and other political action, by methods inde- 
pendent of the association, as the law now forbade sij^h 
action within it. Guggestion like this was, in fact, action ; 
and nothing was gained by the new law but an excellent 
opportunity for setting forth the strength of the Catholic 
cause. ^ 

During March, Sir F. Burdett introduced, first, a debate 
on the general petition of thb Catholics; next, a set of 
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resolutions which were passed as the foundation of a reliet 
bill, which wont through tho stage of d!^bate in the Com- 
mons o4 the 21st of April. Mr. Q,’ConnelI declared, in a 
letter which founS its way 'into j^he newspapers', that the 
preparation of the draf(i of the bill h^d been committed 
to him. This (^maging declaration being noticed by the 
adverse members of the cabinet, was emphatically denied 
by the committee, who pledged themselves that no person 
out of the committee had had the smallest share in the 
preparation of the bill. 

This* bill was an immediate consequence of the avowal 
which the friends of the Catholics Ijad found thenj^elves 
bound to make in the preceding debsjte — that they were 
ready to support the Catholic claims when severed from 
their connection ‘ with the association. They were im- 
mediately taken at their word; und brilliant was the 
result. The debating was magnificent, or ratffer <the out- 
pouring of eloquence on one sid^'; for all the strength was 
in one direction ; and tljp majority by which the bill passed 
the Common^ was 268 to 2^1. The bill proposed the repeal 
of disabilities ; the enactment of *a state provision Jbr the 
Catholic clerg}’’; and the raising of the Irish franchise 
qualification from 40s. to £10. It was supposed that by 
placing the^rst of these propositions between the o^er 
two — the ^td vantage to the Catholics between an advantage 
to the state and oiie to the Protestant minorit}^ who com- 
plained of being swamped by the Catholic majority at elec- 
tions—the billi might be floated through parliament. Tbo 
two latter provisions wore called the wings of the bill ; but 
they jproved tf) •be leaden wings. There was an outcry 
against both provisions too strong for even the popular 
O’Connfell, who held the peace of fcelanf in his hand. 
After having bdksted that th^bill was of his preparation, 
ho could not deny his agreement to the obnoxious^roposi- 
tions. He made a recantation, and asked pardon of God 
and his country. Such an error and f^antation may pass 
for once ; and O’ConnelPs passed for this tim^ 

After the division on the se<jpnd reading of the bill in 
the Commons, the heir-presumptive made a bold stroke in 
he Lords to obtain its rejection there. In presenting a 
petition from the dean ai?(I canons of Windsor against the 
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Catholio claims, tliie Duke of York t©ok oocasi6n to declare 
his own opinion on the subj^t, and his oYm intentions in 
case of his succeeding to the^ crowij. He laid before the 
House the case of the Kite king — ‘ the severe illness, and 
ten years of miser}^ which had clouded the existence of his 
illustrious and beloved father,* on accJbunfi of the sotuplcs 
of his conscience about the coronation oath : he declared 
that his principles were the^ same ; ‘ and that these "Were 
the principles to which he fwould adhere, and trhich he 
would maintain and act up to,’to the latest moment of hit 
existence, whatever might be his situation of life — s6 help 
him Gbd I ’ The lord* chancellor listened with delight, and 
wrote out the speech in his anecdote-book before he slept. 
The bigots on his side got it printed in gold letters, and 
framed it for their drp<wing-room walls, and circulated it 
through th«* country. The effect produced was somewhat 
differenfr from what was intended and expected. It showed 
that an effort must be made to secure Catholic emancipa- 
tion during the life of* the present ^ing ; and exertion was 
stimulated accordingly. It happened, too, that some words 
had been spoken on the 6ther side, which took great hold 
of the public mind, and perhaps spread as widely as the 
declaration of the heir-presumptive. On the 28th of 
February, Mr. Plunket had said, in the debdie, on Sir F. 
Burdett’s motion, that the danger to b^’ Doked in the face 
was not the danger of the days of James II., but of the 
lyresent time ; the danger of exasperating millions of fellow- 
subjects excluded from their rights. The bigot plea was 
of the danger of innovation ; but, said the speaker : ‘ Time 
was the greatest innovator ^f all. While irihn would ^leep 
or stop in his Mireer,^ the course of time w^as^rapidly chang- 
ing the aspect of all human affairs. All th^it a wise govern- 
ment coy Id do was to keep ah close as possible to the wings 
of time, to watch his progress, and accommodate his motion 
to their flight. Arrest his course they could not ; but they 
might vary the fo&is and aspects of their institutions, so 
as to reflect his varying aspects and forms. If this were 
not the spirit which aninfeted them, philosoplyr would be 
impertinent, and history no bettet than an old almanac. 
The riches of knowledge would eerve them no better than 
the false mopey of a swindler, put upon them^ at a value 
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which once circulated, "^ut had long since ceased. Pnidence 
and exp^ence would be no* better for protection than 
dotage and error.’ .Lord Eldjpn was«persuaded that these 
words, everlastingly true, '^ere aiiaed at a speech of his 
about the Catholics of tha time of Heni|?' VIII., ‘ thinking 
it proper to ft-eatdthiif as a sort of speech which an almanac- 
maker, teciting past events, might make ; and which, there- 
fore, might deserve no answer.* But the sentiment of Mr. 
Plunket’s wor<lp made its way. ‘Never,’ says the chan- 
cellor, ‘was any^iing like th6 sensation the Duke of York’s 
speech has made. ... I he&r that “ the Duke of Yoyk hnd 
No Popery ” is to be se&i in various parts. The Bislwp of 
London declare^ that he believed — sneaking when he 
delivered a petition yesterday — “ that he was satisfied nine 
people in ten in the city were determinedly adverse to the 
claims of the Koman Catholics.”* Yet the sentiment of 
Mr. Pluhket’s words made its way. ‘ I forgot to mention,’ 
writes the chancellor, ‘in my fast, that the Commons 
stared me very impudently in the facef^ when they delivered 
to me the Catholic bill at the bar of the House. This bill, 
however, I think those gentlemen will never see ftgain.’ 
The Lords tljrew out the bill at a little before ^ix in the 
morning of the 18th of May, by a majority of 48 in a 
House of 305^ ‘Lady Warwick and Lady Braybroolte,’ 
writes the ctanc^Hgr, ‘ would not let their husbands go to 
the House to vote for the Catholics; so we Protestants 
drink daily, as our favourite toast: “The ladies who locked 
up their husbands.” ’ ‘ The glorious forty-eight ’ wer^ 

toasted in bumpers, and the victors ‘ were becoming com- 
posed g-fter thomttiumphs ; ’ tod^still the sentiment of Mr. 
Plunket’s words was making its way. TJne temporary 
defeat tflok place on Wednesday, Mly 18th. On the 
Thursday, ‘Mr. O'Connell,’ writes the chancellor, ‘pleaded 
as a barrister before me in the House of Lords. His 
den^panour was very proper, but he did not strike me as 
shining so much in argument as might expected from a 
man who has made so much noise in his hamngues in a 
seditious association.’ The chaut^ellor forgot that a cause 
in the Hpuse of Lords could hardly be so inspiring to a 
barrister as the cause of htj country to its champion ; and 
that Mr. O’^Connell might edsily hold himself calm and 
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comraonplace in another sphere, while in o his owji the 
sentiment of Mi? Plnnket’s words was making its way. 

During the next session, that of 182^ nothing Vas done 
in parliament on the (Jathofic question beyond the pre- 
sentation of petii'ions. The l^ords had declared their 
opinion decisively ^enough, for the cprqgent and in the 
Commons, it was understood that the session would bo 
short, in view of the approaching dissolution, and that the 
great questions of the time^had better stand over for the 
consideration of the new parliament. The CathoVc 
petitipns were chiefly directed <to meet the* objection of the 
supposed divided allegiance of th6 Catholics. It was in 
vain attempting tO meet this objection by the declaration, 
however extensively confirmed, that Catholics held an 
undivided allegiance to their king. in civil affairs: no one 
doubted Jhis. The ^ objection was, that their spiritual 

allegiaace to the pope might at any time interfere with 
their civil allegiance fo their king. The true way of 
meeting this objection was ^to ^render them easy and 
satisfied. If the pope really wished to ipake mischief 
betwa3n the Catholica and the British government, he 
could do it very effectually already; and with the more 
excuse tfie more they were wronged. To keep them in a 
stcte of exasperation by political exclusion was not the 
way to render them loyal, but rather_ty:r make the pope 
their partisan against their sovereigrf.‘ The petitions of 
this session were therefore of little use. They did not truly 
*®meet the objection of ono party, and wer^ not needed by 
the other. 

A new enmity became manifest this year. The Catholics 
and the Djssenters drew off from each other.* The 
Dissenters were tl.emselves suffering under disabilities 
which might naturally dij-pose them to® sympathise with 
the OifcthoiicB, and to work in their behalf. But they 
were, generally speaking, lukewarm in the cause. It is 
not difficult to uafierstand this, though the fact is nol; an 
agreeable ov^e to contemplate. Like too large a majority 
of mankind, the Englisl^ Dissenters could feel deeply and 
argue clearly about the rights of conscience, when their 
own consciences were interfered with, but be too much 
affected by fear to see the ftll force of their abstract 
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reasoxiings ‘v^en their«own experience not concerned. 
They w§re Protestants; thd^ feared the pdpe and the 
ravages of superstition aslnu^h as thdlr Protestant brethren 
within the Church pale ; and thei^annual Indemnity Bill, 
which gave them practical fireedom, ^ved them from 
sharing the Ssasperaflon of the Catholics under their legal 
disahiuties. And they were not united with the Catholics 
in any hope from the influence of Mr. Canning ; for Mr. 
Canning was ^ openly and fixedly their adversary as he 
AVas the advocate of the CatTiolics. Mr. Canning’s opppsi- 
tion to the repeal of th§ Test Act remains a rebuke •to the 
pride of human reason and to the •confidence of hero- 
worship. Those who exulted in his clear view of the case 
of the Catholics, end his soundly principled advocacy of 
their claims, were perplexed and ^bashed by his in- 
defensible and unaccountable refusal to apply® the same 
sagacity and the same principles. to the case of the dis- 
qualified Dissenters. And it was not for Mr. Canping to 
complain of the judgno^nt •which his inconsistency was 
sure to bring •upon him ; nor for his friends to wonder and 
lament if, ^er his death, such ^culations as that of 
Lord Bossmore, in his Letter on Catholic Emcmcipation, 
dishonoured his memory, as far as the matter went. ‘ Is 
there no satmUictory reason/ says Lord Bossmore, ‘ whjf a 
mind like tnat oi^VIr. Canning should depart from his 
own general principles in the case of the Dissenters alone ? 
May he not have reasoned thus ? If 1 concede the wishes ^ 
of the - Dissenters separately, may I not weaken the 
common cause — ^the Dissenters not having much sympathy 
with tbe claims ^f the Catholics?® But if I carry emanci- 
pation, I secure- the repeal of the Test and® Corporation 
Acts; for, if the fqrmer succeeds, the lafter follows.’ This 
is not like Canning — such a mefcod of coercing on^et of 
people, under false pretences, to further the emancipation 
of another. But, if this was not his i^son, there is no 
saying what was. It remains a painful xifyste^. 

There is much that is painful in the surv^ of the time 
and persons under our present noHoe. The Catholics wei-e 
putting fsrth all their powers in preparation for the 
elutions; and the full f 9 roe of the influence of the 
priesthood was brought to bear upon the forty-shilling 

vou IT. • • • / 
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froeboldets, in a manner which made*aa complete a 
tixoot;i0ry of the iftpresentatixe eystefti as was ever made by 
the Irish landlords, ’i^ho had oqyered their dom&ms with 
small freeholds for the^ political convenience. 6ome of 
this class of Irish landlords ^^e ejecting their tenants 
by wholesale, for their obedience tp <he priests in the 
elections; and the* new Oathoho Association warf voting 
ftinds for the relief of the people thus left homeless. Kie 
Dissenters were holding off^rom aiding the Cathdios ; and 
the Catholic leaders were ^reviling the Kssenters. Mr. 
Canning was doing wrong by the one body, by the very 
oot of doing right by the other. -The Duke of York was 
endeavouring, by«L proceeding of extraordinary audacity, 
to achieve the dismissal of Mr. Canning from the cabinet. 
He was naturally animated by the effeot his speech had 
produced and ho St.w, as every one else did, what its 
operation was in stimulating the friends of the Catholics 
to obtain their emancipation during the life of the king. 
Ho toefe upon him now, in the aij^umn of 1826, to address 
the king on the subject of obtaining unity of opinion in 
the oebinet on the Catljolio question. In tfiis he was not 
likely to succeed, after his attempt on the royal feelings 
in his late speech. The king had observed on that speech, 
in a good-humoured way, that the duke mjght have left 
out his reference to his possible aocessi^^'o tiie throne, as 
its present occupant did not mean to ^it it. Preserving 
his good-humour he still would hardly relish the duke’s 
“interference with the opinions and conptitution of his 
cabinet. But it was unnecessary to do more than keep 
quiet, in relaticfn to the^^dufee ; for it veas becoming clear 
that ho would never more influence the polibics of 
England. or'^Wy ?ther human affairs. To complete the 
Circle of wrong-doers, O’Connell ‘ was treating the 
illnesfeTof the Duke of York in the following style : * I wish 
no physical iU to the royal duke ; hut if he has thrown his 
oath in the way, of our liberties, and that as long ds he 
lives justice shall not he done to the pacmle of Ireland, it 
is mockery to tell me that the people of Ireland have not 
an intereirt in his ceasing to live. Death is the corrector 
of human errors ; it is said to ho man’s hour for i^epentanoe, 
and Gk>d’s opportuniiy. If xhe royal duke should not 
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become oonverted fh)|a his political errors, I am perfeotlv 
x^gned to th& win of God, and shall abide the r^i^ 
with tiie most Ohristftn resignation.* Vhi^ deolaration 
was received with ‘ laughter and olieerB.* To this pass 
were men brougnt — ^to sudh a gtate of principle and 
temper as this, all roan4» f>y the protraction of injury to 
one class ofifellc^-eghjeots. The coi^lation was in the 
moral ohrtainty tnat an effectual change could not be far 
off. On the whole, the anti-Oatholic interest seemed to 
have gained most in the elections ; but some great single 
' yctones had been obtained* oh the side of emancipation ; 
and the p9wer*of the Catholic Association had bgen so 
effectually proved, by Hie expulsion oi the Beresfordsifrom 
the representation of their own tenantry, and in some 
other instances, *that it was clear that the struggle could 
not now end by any oljier means -than being brought to an 
issue. It was becoming clear that the Duke of York 
would never reach the throne; and a general oelief was 
arising that the cabinet was in process of conversion to 
the views of Mr. Caninjng.^ There was a persuasion, on 
the whole, prevalent in the^country, that this new parlia- 
ment was tfie last which would be oooupied wiih the 
discussion of the Catholic question. 


CHAPTEB XL 

Ohanoery Beform — Govemment moves for Inqniry^Beport of Oommia- 
sionenH-Lord Sldon— Bill profK)8e<L-^ urors in India — Finance— 
Olost df Session and Dissolution — Tne Elections. 

. • • 

Ix the course of the last three^essions of this parliament, 
a reform was begun which the •nation had for sonud time 
been peremptomy demanding; by its discontents, yet 
mofe ^n by its express petitions. Th^ delay of justice 
in the Court of Chancery bad become insu^Q^ble ; and 
the time was come for proof whq|lier the grievance could 
not be amepded. Perhaps no narrative m a process of 
reform iif more instructiv^than this, in showing how that 
• • v 2 
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inexorable Fate — the spirit of reform* evoked ^by grievance 
— compasses its tend, through all f^bstruotions of human 
error and ignorance, ^human will, and even hufaan con- 
Bcienoe, when that conscience is dehdient in enlighten- 
ment. Among tl^ movers against the evils of the Court 
of Chancery were some men wllo were not JUiwyers, and 
who therefore najtutally stated their oas8 ignorantly ; and 
there were some who were trained and practised in a 
different department of th^ law, and who were therefor^ 
ridiculed by equity lawyef s for errors in •the object and 
ex|ii-esBion of their complaint. The strong, united will of 
the cabinet and of the equity lawyers was opposed to all 
entrance upon the subject. And the conscience of the 
chancellor was so satisfied with the existing state of 
things, that it resented any question of .them; and, at the 
same time, so tendet^ that it winced under any inquiry 
into th^ discharge of business, as under a personal injury. 
Yet the inquiry went on^ because it had become necessary. 
The ch|incellor*8 friends laughed at the complaint of the 
locking up of large funds in Chafloory for half a centuiy 
togetl^jer, alleging the cases in which property was truly 
in ward, and the dividends punctually paid; but there 
were cases in which no proceeds could be obtained. The 
chancellor and his friends scorned the complaints of the 
ex^nses of the court, showing that his in^-ime had never 
exceeded a certain amount ; but the expn^hses were intoler- 
able notwithstanding. The government clearly proved an 
jenormous increase of Chancery business within a certain 
term, and avouched the industry of Lord Eldon ; but it re- 
mained true, andninendurable,that suitors could not get their 
business settled. The chancellor and £is frien£i <called 
the complainakits ‘ ignorant fellows ’ and ‘ malicioufiyasoals ;* 
and the complainants called the lord cbancellor ‘ a curse 
to the country ; * yet, amidst their alienation, they worked 
together, under that inexorable Fate — the spirit of 
reform, evoked by* grievance. Thus it always happens, 
and must happen^ ; and it would be well if we could learn 
from such histories to assume the certainty of reform, after 
any manifestation of gr&vance, and to see the absurdity 
of all violence, all loss of tenjper on any hand, in the 
prosecution of a work which pays no heed to our infirmities. 
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On the 4fch of June, 1823, Mr. John Williams, after- 
wards one of the judg& of the Queen’s Bench; moved for 
an inqufiy into t^e arrear of business in the Court of 
Chancery, and the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the causes th v&f. ‘ It no^ seemed to be con- 
ceded on all iianck,* tjie mover declared, ‘ that evils of no 
ordinary magnitude existed! and that the present system 
could no longer go on without some amendment or im- 
provement.* It appears that tl^e clmncellor himself was of 
t]je same min^ with other people, as to the necessity of 
inquiry j for, wfthin a month of Mr. Williams’s motipn,*he 
communicated to the Ht)use of Lords his purpose of having 
a commission to inquire whether any, and what improve- 
ments could be ihade in the administration of the Court of 
Chancery. Yet, his wrath against the inquirers in the 
House of Commons seems to show that he woqjd hardly 
have stirred at this time, if they had not stimulated iiim to 
do so. Throughout the whole afKir, which extended over 
several years, he appear^ to have been unable, for rf single 
moment, to :^gard it as anything but* a personal matter. 
The complainants divided their informations into two parts ; 
those which regarded the faulty constitution or arrange- 
ments of the courts, and those which related to th^ quality 
of the chanceUor’s mind, in which the tendency to doufot 
had beoome»s(^Hrong as to overbear the fine faculties and 
attainments whicH^Otherwise fitted him eminently for his 
office. The debate on Mr. Williams’s motion continued for 
two nights, and^ brought out enough of fact and opinion to 
assure the ministers that the subject would not drop till 
BometlfSing was ^igne. Thein ple^ of the vast increase of 
Chancery business availed only to prove that matters could 
not go oik as th^y were ; and a broad hiwt to ftis effect was 
given in the introduction of a ^scussion about separating 
the judicial and political functions of the lord chanc^lor. 

In the House of Lords it had been suggested in the pre- 
ceding April to alter the method of heaiiiig appeals there ; 
and it was proposed by Lord Liverpool, on the 26th of 
June, that a deputy-speaker of tl^ House of Lords should 
be appointed; and that five days in the week, instead of 
three, shoWd be devoted t# the hearing of appeals. The 
arrangement was made ; but iko chancellor could not let 
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the occasion pai^ without eptering®upon an exhibition of 
self-assertion and seU-defence, which not only loitered his 
dignity, and engaged Jhe odmpassion ®of parliament, but 
proved to the md^ws in the (fu^stion of Chancery reform 
that it must inevitably be made a personal ^piatter, as the 
chancellor chose to regard it So ; and tfie bickerings and 
evil-speaking which hence arose became very painful, and 
damaging alike to the character of the court and the pro- 
gress of the question. ^ 

As the next session (of 1824) approached, the chancellor 
grev?^ ‘uneasy, in apprehension of the renewal of the sub- 
ject ; and he appli^ to Mr. Peel for the full support and 
protection of the cabinet. Mr. WilliaEos’s motion was 
brought forward on the 24th of February. Lord Eldon 
observes upon it that every moment of negligence in an 
official course of twenty-two years was noted ; and that 
many of the complaints were perfectly new to him and his 
friends— an evident^ benefit already arising from the dis- 
cussion, and a clear reason for prosecuting the inquiry. 
In answer to the motion for a committee, Mr. Peel moved 
for a commission, such as the chancellor had proposed after 
the debrfee of the previous summer. This was what was 
w^ted, or something very like it ; and Mr. Williams 
therefore withdrew his motion. The own 

account of the matter is curious. ‘ Aifihy instance, there- 
fore, Mr. Peel, in a most admirable speech, moved for such 
a commission, as a great merit on my part in aiming at 
improvement, instead of this committee of Vengeance ; and 
this threw Mr. Williams, etq., upon thejr backs, a#d they 
did not venture to dividb. So, for the present, thh storm 
is over, and Ihatte^ will be tolerable til! ^he next begins 
to rage.* 

Hexe was his mistake, in thinking himself at liberty to 
stand still as soon as his enemies, as he called them, were 
quieted by the hedges of his friends. As Soon aS* the 
results were called for, he considered it a new onslaught of 
the foe, ana fortified hipself in obstinacy accordingly, so 
as to place his colleagues in a situation of great difficulty. 
He gives his view in a letter Qf the date of Ed)ruary 28, 
1824. ‘ The fact is, from yearofco year, party is attempting 

to drive out of the chancellorship. God knows I should 
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be very bap|)y if I nothing to do with it. If these 
malignant attacks had not been made agaii^ist me, year 
after year, I should have^been ift. retirement; but to 
hatred, malice, and unchai^tablenass, I will not give way, 
I will not gratify those who revile me.* My rule through 
life haa beet toido What I think right, and to leave the 
consequences to God.’ Strange words these last — given in 
the same breath with the declaration that he remained in 
office only becg-use others wished him out of it I And this 
pettishness an^ self-will become nothing less than shock- 
ing when we consider on whom the 03 * es and mindi^ of the 
movers in parliament* wore really fined : not on an aged 
judge, whom ^^ey wished to insult and displace from 
gratuitous malice; but on the impoverished orphan, the 
sunken widow, tlie brt)ken-spirited gentleman, whose lives 
were passed in vain hope, or list mss despair ^ of getting 
justice from the court which assumed to be their pK)tector. 
It was impossible to think much of Lord Eldon’s com- 
placencies, or tears, cm self-pity, vjhile vast est&tes lay 
waste and* weed-grown, and whole tenantries sank 
down into pauperism under th» blight of the Cfeurt of 
Chancery. ^ 

In the session of 1825, it had become apparent that the 
stir had noi^een without its use. It was now admitted 
on all LanSs tSs^mprovement was needed. The commis- 
sion of the preceSing year had collected a vast amount of 
evidence, but had not reported. There was a demand in 
the Commons <hat the evidence should be printed, without 
waiting for the report — a demand which was, of course, 
unaqpeptable tb the lord chanc^or and the other members 
of the government. The correspondenjjp between the 
premier and 'the chancellor on this Occasion shows how 
urgent the demand for Chan^^ry reform had become, and 
how much more important it was than it could l&ve been 
r^dered by any mere enmity against the judge of the 
court. Meantime, that judge was strAjgthening himself 
against his enemies, instead of making them friends by 
working with them in a good «auBe. ‘ Lord Stowell,’ he 
says, ‘oalled ou Wednesday very kin<^ to esrpress his 
hope that Williams and ^o. had not on Tuesday disturbed 
my peace of mind. They "certainly did hoj;. . . * . But, 
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iliank God, I am well in health, and m mirfd } grow more 
easy and callous ’ The correspondence with the premier 
took place on occasion of an order recorded in th^ journal 
of the Commons, on ■file 30t.hi-of June, •that there be laid 
before this House ^ list Cf all causes that have been heard 
by the lord chancellor, during the ^^ast eigjjiteen years, 
wherein judgment has not yet been givBn, specifying the 
time when heard ; compriBing all petitions in cases of bank- 
ruptcy, already heard, but pot decided.’ The chancellor 
was highly incensed, and af pUed to the ministers for ir^- 
formation why such an order should have been permitted 
to pass, and whether or not he was to be protected by his 
colleagues. His colfeagues advised him to despise his 
enemies, and to keep quiet. But he could do neither : as ho 
avowed in a letter to Lord Liverpool dn the following 
November, in which Jhe repeated his complaints and de- 
mands, coutsluding with a threat of retiring on the meeting 
of parliament. Lord Liverpool’s reply advises the chan- 
cellor to wait at least till the obnoxious motions should be 
renewed ; declares the intcntioii of* the ministers to oppose 
it, by the mouth of Mr. Peel; adding: ‘But* in order to 
make ft possible for him' to carry his intention into effect, 
the report, of the commission of inquiry must be ready, 
Jind be laid before parliament immediately upon its meet- 
ing?' . . . Let me entreat you, therefore, to^^ane no effort 
for the completion of this report witli^ foirther delay. 
It is really become a question of vital importance, and 
there is no inconvenience that ought not to be incurred for 
the attainment of this object. Independent of the' com- 
plaint of neglect^ and of the suspicion, which Jhe very delay 
in making the report occai>ion8, the report is really iteoes- 
sary, in order Co enable ministers in the Hquso of Com- 
mons to resist effectually the unjustifiable attacks daily 

made uyoii the Court of Chancery 1 Impe I do not 

appear to press this matter with too much importunity ; hut 
I am so deeply sensihjfi of its importance, that I should dot 
do my duty if I diS. not urge it in the strongest manner. 
Let us but hWe the report, and all other difficulties may 
be fairly encountered ; buf without that, no person in the 
present heated state of the publig mind upon the^subjeot, 
can answer for the consequence.’ • 
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In truth, vhile the chancellor -was thanking God that he 
was well in health, arUft groT^ng more e^y and Gallons in 
mind e^ry day, the same was far frQpa being the case with 
the imprisoned (fcbtors, th% impoverished widows and 
orphans, and the brok^n^spirited gei|tlemen who were 
snfifering under the jjractioal denial of Justice by his court. 
The ditmp was Spreading in the houses, and the weeds 
growing in the fields of the estates shut up by his delays ; 
and the workhouses were receiving more and more of the 
paupers who bught to have *been cheerful labourers on 
those estates. "The introduction of the subject into narlia- 
ment two years before had roused i^me hope; an^ with 
hope came restlessness, and the deferr^ hope was becoming 
as dangerous a^tho premier intimated in his letter. 

On the 18th of ‘ApriJ, a petition from one of^fche sufferers 
was presented to the House, and another on the 21st ; and 
on both occasions the court and the judge were attacked 
with great vehemence. Instead* of retiring, however, as 
Lord Eldon had decla^d his intention of doing, ©n occa- 
sion of the expected stir,* he preferred keeping himself 
‘ easy and callous.’ ‘ The chanceljor,’ says his biographer, 

‘ was now become so far familiar with these annoyances as 
to endure them wdth considerable goo^-humour* — a good- 
humour which was not reciprocated by the other partieg in 
the case, in jail and the workhouse, and among the 
damps and we^ of dilapidated mansions. There was 
hop© for them, however. The commissioners’ report was 
ready ; and it not only declared that the Court of Chancery* 
had fdults, and was capable of great improvement, but 
offered 187 prcjppsitions, containing the alterations in the 
practice of the courts which m%ht, in the opinion of the 
commissioner^,* be adopted with adv%rita^. ' As it was 
known that the attorney-genial was to introduce a bill 
founded on the report, the Subject was dropped for a 
month, but not till the opinion of the public was effectu- 
ally declared and recorded in the House, ^nd in the reports 
of its debates. That opinion, at the date of its utterance, 
is an item of history which ougjit not to be passed over. 
It may be most briefly conveyed in the words of Mr. Gren- 
fell, spoken on the 18th of April, after some clamour 
in the House against Mir. •Hume, who had said that 
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he tbouglit it i1^,e greatest curse dliat ever*fell ou any 
nation to have suoH a chaifcellor, and such a Court of 
Chancery, as this coufitry was. visited with. ‘ Mr. Grenfell 
said that he was not in4he Hosise when the words which 
caused this discussion were used. * If his honourable friend 
had stated that the lord ohancellof wfls a *curs& to the 
country, he had done that which was not altogether 
becoming in him, or any gther member, to do. If his 
honourable friend had said? tJi^t the Couid; of Chancery 
was^ a curse to the country, he had stated that which no 
man conversant with the subject cojild deny. It was only 
stating the current*^ opinion of ninet^^-nine men out of 
every hundred. And ho would tell the IJouse the reason 
he had for #iolding that sentiment. It was because, by 
the practice of that ^.court, a rich' man was enabled to 
oppress, injure, and ruin a poor man. It was a mere 
engine 'of oppression; and, constituted as that court was, 
it was ^not too much to say that it was a curse to the 
country.’ This being, in the general opinion, the state of 
the case, the 187 propositions of the commissioners might 
not be too many for the reforms needed. One of the hope- 
ful and pleasant circumstances connected with the presen- 
tation of the repoft was the testimony which it brought 
out to the conduct of the chancellor duringj^.0 preparation 
of the work. It showed what he could when his mind 
was turned from its self-regards to business of real interest 
,and importance. Dr. Lushington declared that, from the 
beginning to the end of the investigation,^ the lord chan- 
cellor had afforded the most material assistance to the 
commissioners. His ooMection with thd" commissioners 
had left ‘ a maf.t favourable impression with regard to the 
learning, ijgtelligen^je, and integrity of the liohle lord. So 
far frojp ever seeking to chbek inquiry, he had done every- 
thing to promote and forward it,’ 

The chief complaint made, in the House and out of it, 
about the report^was, that it passed over in silence the 
causes of pAst delays of justice. This was believed by 
some to be attributable td^the chancellor’s influence. There 
is little doubt that it arose from the tacit agreement in all 
minds, that these delays were ca^ised by the peculiar quality 
of Lord Eldon’s mind; that hesitation and overcaution 
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which made him, in his own time, the popular personifica- 
tion of ^oubt, and which ma^e him, in his judicial capacity, 
so strange a contfast with Mmself m his political function, 
where he appeared rash^iif the e Arem^ in the obstinacy of 
his dogmatism. In^his judicial function, where his busi- 
ness was to dedlde, he was ever doubtful and hesitating ; 
while, in his political function, wherein he was called upon 
rather to confer than to decide, he was to the last degree 
oracular and peremptory. . This was understood by every- 
*body ; .and th<f commissioners relied upon that knowledge. 
It was also understood by everybody, that it was •too late 
now to alter the quality of the chancellor’s mind. 'It was 
known that ho was seventy-four years of age, and that he 
must soon surrender ^he seals either to the king or to the 
King of kings; and it was hoped *that a decorous silence 
on this point might, without injury, be prerfbrved, from 
due respect to the grey hairs of the old jucfge. Dr, 
Lushington passed over this point, as lightly as^ie could. 
He observed, that ‘Sny* person read the evidence 
would seSTtbat every witness was asked what yras the 
cause of the delay, and also what were the best remedies 
for it. He was aware that some of them had felt great 
reluctance to answer that question ; but he contended that 
the commisiJ^ners could not have gone further, unless they 
had purposel^ sought for matter to criminate the lord 
chancellor. Having said thus mucji, ho would proceed.’ 

It was on the 18 th of May that the attorney-general 
mov^d for leave to bring in his Chancery Reform Bill, 
founded upon the report of the commissioners. It was not 
discussed, as the dissolution df parliament was known to 
be at, hand; 'and it was understood that*the motion pro- 
posed merely to lay the suyect before the country, and 
recommend it to the succeecftng parliament. Sojae corre- 
spondence among the ministers in the course of the autumn 
filhows, not only their willingness to ^rry through such 
reform as should be decided on by the new parliament, 
but their anxiety to be ready for co-operation by having 
the requisite funds provided, * or offered for purposes of 
compeilsation under tlje new arrangements which were 
contemplated. Thus was ^he great question of Chancery 
reform not oidy stirred, in the course of these three years, 
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but brougbt up to the point of legislative action before tbe 
dissolution of the *fexpiring parliament. 

Little more was done has bee^ already shown, 
during the last session of this parliament. The session 
was shortened by the approaching< dissolution; and men’s 
minds had little liberty from the engro^ing^subj^ts of 
the commercial crisis and the Catholic question. Many 
topics were more or less fully discussed ; but their issues 
lay in future years. One ^cision, howevqr, was made, 
with regard to the administration of justice in India,K 
which m important enough to be recorded. By the* words 
of the. law, all British subjects were Competent to serve on 
juries in India ; but, by a custom now become too deeply 
rooted to be overthrown but by an express law, the half- 
caste population of India, now veryf numerous, were held 
disqualified^ as jurors, toder the idea that they were not 
British eubjects. By a bill passed this session, all ‘ good 
and sufficient’ residents 'w^re declared competent to serve 
on juries — with the one reserv^tiojj., that only Christian 
jurors should sit on the trials of Christians. E^ejudice is 
ever stronger than law ; and time and enlightenment must 
be waited for before our dark-skinned fellow-subjects in 
India could enjoy their due equality in the administration 
of jrstice; but the law had now done wh^it could in 
declaring the rights of the half-caste jj^lation; and 
further benefit might be hoped for, from occasion being 
taken, by the introduction of the bill, to point attention to 
the good done in Ceylon, by the free admission of natives 
to serve on juries, under the administration of Sir 
Alexander Johnston. ^ < 

With regard to matters of finance, there w§,s rather more 
than the usual 'Amount of variation between '■the pictures 
offered by the chancellor of the exchequer and opposition 
members: In the midst of the unquestionable and fearful 
distress of 1826, the chancellor of the exchequer continued 
to attract to himself his nickname of Prosperity Bobinson. 
Every Bcssion^— -no matter whether the political weather 
was fair or foul — he came down to the House exulting in 
his budget ; exulting that his most sanguine expe^tions 
had been surpassed, or that his calculations had b^n un- 
aflbeted by the misfortunes of th& times. Ij^he opposition 
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members ai^^ered \iim with words of lamentation and 
foreboding ; lamentation at Jhe deteriorating condition of 
the working-classes, and for^odin^ that they would sink 
yet further, undeV the pre&ure^of taxation. Superficial 
readers and hearers wer^ toazed at sofpnde a difference of 
statement what appear^ to be a matter of figures. But 
figures* have no ftore chance of being fight than the merest 
conjectures, unless the premises on which they are to 
operate aro well ascertained •and agreed upon; and the 
chancellor of the exchequer alid his critics proceeded from 
Sifferent premises, and resorted to different tests to. dis- 
cover the real condition of the country. Mr. Eobinson 
had taken off taxes: all agreed that this was well. He 
had found that*tho reduced taxes had yielded more revenue 
just in proportion tc^ their reduction : wise men agreed 
that this was natural and right. He gloried in the excess 
of revenue above his calculations, and procee3ed*to take 
off more taxes; wise men agreed to his proceeding, but 
questioned the grounds of his exultation. He » argued, 
from the increase in tne tevenue, a Vast improvement in 
the condition of the people — an ^improvement commensu- 
rate with the increase of revenue : and here wise men 
thought him wrong. The difference was, that Mr. Eobin- 
Hon compared the yield of the revenue merely with^ its 
yield in f»ni^(r years. His opponents considered also the 
great increase iiV' the number of consumers. And a wide 
difference it was that there was room for here. All who 
took this element into their calculations, thought Mr** 
Eobinson wrong : some believed that the condition of the 
people was, op. the whole* actually deteriorating; some 
that it was only not improviifg; some that it was im- 
proving morq "slowly than it ought ^ d^; and nowhere 
was any party found to sympEiJihise fully in the exultation 
of the chancellor of the exchequer at tins tithe. After the 
census of 1831, it was found that, taking the nation all 
roftnd, each person consumed one-sev|nth more of the 
necessaries and comforts of Efe which coq^e under the 
heads of taxation, than at the beonning of the contupr ; 
this small improvement having taken place chiefly during 
the lattftr years of thi% period. Such a fact is full of 
promise and satisfaction iff itself ; but the proportion of it 
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which was true in 1826 would have obeen ^evously dis- 
appointing to the chancellor oi the eychequer-^disappoint- 
ing to his henevolience, even more than to his pride. 

The reductions which the phancellorj of the exchequer 
found himself enabled to propose in 1825 were on hemp, 
coffee, wine, spiriti^, and cider, and some of the assessed 
taxes which pressed ^on industry, and rn tjie comfort of the 
working-classes; among which, the most important were 
the house-tax on inhabited houses under £10 rent, and the 
window-duty on houses nqt having more than seven 
windows. An effort was made by Mr. Hol^house to get 
the “Whole window-duty repealed ; but this pernicious and 
most indefensible tax? still subsists. ‘ These taxes together 
amounted to a little more than a million and a half. In 
1826, Mai*ch 13, when the country was in a very suffering 
state, and when parliament was about to' be dissolved, the 
chancellor ^of the exchequer passed in review our whole 
financial system for the preceding ten years, declaring 
that there had been a reduction of taxation to the amount 
of twenty-seven millions and aJialS-since the peace. Some 
opposition members — ^Mr. Maberley, Mr. Hu^jny^, and Mr. 
HobhcJUBe the foremost~«-protosted against the statement 
that there had been any reduction at all ; the increase in 
the number of tax-payers so far exceeding the relief, as 
tha^ multitudes had been deprived of the u^of articles of 
comfort and luxury who had formerlj^^(mj(fyed them. 
Thus, though the yield of the duties on comforts and 
luxuries had so increased as to occasion the reduction of 
*Bome of them, the enjoyment of these comforts by indi- 
viduals had considerably lessened; and the country was 
therefore, if judged of by^its €onsumptioii,«in a declining 
state. The oljiect of this opposition was ^o obtain a re- 
vision of government expenditure, and a* reduction in 
many national establishmeuts. The object was not ob- 
tained ;* the House of Commons throwing out by a large 
majority the forty-seven resolutions offered by Mr. Hupae, 
and the motion founded upon them. The sum of the 
resolutions was : ‘ That the continued pressure of taxation 
has greatly increased tha privations and distress of the 
productive, industrious, and labouring classes of the com- 
munity ; ’ and the resulting motion was for an address to 




the crown, ;^aying fhat his majesty ‘ would be graciously 
pleased to take into his consideration th^presen^ alarming 
state of^he country, and to direct an immediate inquity to 
be made into the* causes oftthe existing distress, and the 
adoption of measures calcvlated fo bring it to as speedy a 
termination as possible, ^nd to prevenr its further spread- 
ing.’ The fhotisBL -^as lost by a majority of 152 to 51, on 
the 4th of May, within a month of the dissolution of 
parliament. A more curious instance can scarcely be found 
than in the addresses of Prosperity Kobinson and Adversity 
Hume, ^ of the /)pposite conclusions which may be drawn 
from a view of a statistical subject, where the figures Vere 
indisputable on both sides — as far as •they went. The dis- 
crepancy lay in the want of a common ground on which to 
base their calculations. The existing parliament, it is 
clear, thought the chancellor of th^ exchequer altogether 
in the right. In the poor-law inquiry of subsequent years, 
it came out that all who had congratulated the nation on a 
pervading spread and increase of material prosperity had 
been widely mistaken.* • * • * * 

On the^dlst of May, the session was closed by oommis- 
sion, the speech declaring ‘ thaf, the state of the"' public 
business enabling his majesty to close the sQpsion at a 
period of the year the most convenient for a general elec- 
tion, it i^ kjs majesty’s intention to dissolve, without 
delay, the pres^fcnt parliament, and to direct the issue of 
writs for the calling of a new one.^ The speech announced 
peace with the Burmese; declared *that every endeavour 
had been used to preserve peace among the nations in botK 


hemispheres ; and expressed deep concern at the distresses 
of the manufkdturing classes home, admiration at the 
patience with which those difi!6resses ha^ been generally 
borne, *and a’ hope that the pressure ^as gradualfy giving 
wfiy. ? 

Thus was dismissed the seventh parliament of the 
Iliiited Kingdom, after a duration of six sessions. It had 
done some great things. The Commofts had not had the 
opportunity of protecting the queen furfher than by 


announcing that they were retdy to protect her, for her 
case had never reached them; but such indications as 
they had been able to ^vj were on the right side. The 
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great work of p^liamentary refornt had bej^in with the 
enlargement of tne representation of Yorkshire ; rnd that 
of the abolition of slavery with the issue of the celebrated 
oixeular to the West lidia colonies. Our country had 
been ennobled in She eyes of tHb world by the foreign 
policy of Mr. Oanning, enthusiastifiallf Bafiotioned by 
parliament; and broad foundations had been laid for 
friendship with mankind at large, and prosperity at home, 
by a practical admission of the principles© of free-trade. 
Ihero had been a reduction of taxation, considerable, 
thodgh less than men of a later tirqe would have achieved 
during ten years of » peace. These were things actually 
done. A considerable, but indefinite progress had been 
made towards other great achievements^ which were sure 
to be effected in time. Nothing "^^as done for national 
education, #5br Catholic emancipation, for emigration, for 
Chancel y reform, for th^ repeal of the corn-laws, or for 
general parliamentary reform ; but these great topics had 
been discussed, and sbme of them diligently studied ; and 
all clear-sighted men knew that they were ripening for 
fruitiob, through all the galea of passion and frosts of 
indiflreren 9 e which retarded their growth. There could be 
no doubt that the country was in an advancing state, 
however severe the visitations of distress ur^dqr which it 
was labouring at the end of the six y^s’ term; and 
however fearful the turbulence of some districts and 
classes from the withholding of political rights on the 
•ground of religion. Much as there was y%t to be* done 
and undone, the improvement in our political state since 
1820 was very striking. The Cabinet was' liberalised, and 
still liberalising; and, in the train of the cabinet, the 
king. The House Commons had grown “wiser*" by its 
six years’ experience, and undbr the influence of the genius 
of Mr. Canning — imperfect as was that statesman’s fidelity 
to his own genius in some points of high importance. And 
now, there was ftvery reason to hope that the new 
parliament v^uld be an improvement upon its predeces- 
sor; and that the light which had been shed abroad in 
the difiPusion of improved principles of policy would 
^pear with some effectual congelitration in the people’s 
House, arranging their present affairs, and decreeing their 
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future desti^j^ witli a clearer and more oomprehonsive 
knowledge than hithefto. • 

The principal topics set ‘fip for tests at iihe elections 
were the oom-law9 and Gatlifelio em&oipation ; and, more 
partially, the abolition ^ofr slavey, ^he anti-Gatholio 
strength rather gained than lost by the perturbation of 
the time. The •uncompromised candidates said, with 
regard to the corn-laws, what was usually said in those 
days — that they would agree ,to what should be best for 
both grower and consumer ; ahd the anti-slaver^ test did 
ifot obtain muck support. There was an opposition talked 
of to Mr. Huskisson at Liverpool; but the enemies of 
free-trade could not find a candidate. Lord Howick and 
Mr. Beaumont failed in Northumberland ; and Mr. Broug- 
ham in Westmoreland, where the Lowther interest put 
forth its strength. Some of the Radical demagogues tried 
their chance ; or rather, as Cobbett avowed, didChmr best 
to empty the purses of certain of the aristocracy. Cobbett 
himself stood for Preston, and polled nearly 1000* votes; 
and Hunt opposed Sir*Thbmas Lethbridge in Somerset- 
shire ; of odtArse, unsuccessfully. Lord John Russell Jailed 
in Huntingdonshire ; and the Bedford interest altogether 
succumbed for the time to the anti-Catholic spirit. As 
has been mentioned, the priests were active in Ireland, 
and wrought '^"^nders — overpowering the Beresford interest 
in Waterford, ' 

One circumstance' which makes thp elections of 1826 
memorable to those engaged in them was the excessive 
heat of the s^son. Deaths from sun-stroke were not 
confined to labourers in the field and on the road, but 
extended to persons ongagecf in ^e elections. There was 
difficult^s in obtaining grass for horses, ^nd^ven water for 
thirsty agents and electors. Jh© effect of the drought 
upon the crops and the markets has been mentioned ; and 
the consequent early summoning of the new parliament, 
in order to confirm the necessaiy alterat^n in the duties, 
and to grant an indemnity to ministers for th^t alteration. 
As there was an average crop of wheat, and a very 
abundant one of potatoes, the Aarm and inconvenience 
caused b^ the drought of the summer were not of long 
duration. • - 
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Orimes and jfnnishments — Edncation — Emigration— Arts and Eis^ 
ooveiy— Jtemarkable Seasons — Art and Literature — Necrology— 
Politioians — Men of Science — ’fravellera-^Airtists— Authors— Poets ; 
Byron, Keats, Shelley — Close of the Period. ^ 

In casting the ej^ over the chronicles of these years, 
nothing is so painfully impressive as the frequent records 
of capital punishments. Even in these feoent days, men 
were brought out upon the scafiFold^in batches, and hanged 
in rows. Boys of seventeen, hired for the adventure of 
stealing sheep, or to pass forged notes, were hanged with 
the strong-bodied burglar, and the hoary old coiner. The 
day before an execution, the jai|j was crowded with the 
families of the doomed men, come to bid thepa farewell. 
Six er eight wives together, who are to be widows to- 
morrow ; fifteen or twenty children, who are to be orphans 
to-morrcfiv ; these were the moaning and weeping reprovers 
ofiour law, so barbarous at so late a day ! i^me ameliora- 
tions in the law had, as we know, takejj^ase ; but still, 
men were brought out in batches, and hanged in rows. 
The number of executions was fearfully on the increase ; 
and yet it was universally known that so^uch impunity 
was allowed, on account of the severity of the law, as 
materially to weaken the authority of and encoumge 
crime. ‘ 

In 1826, aMiscftvery was made of a gang ofi banditti 
who led a romantic life inoGloiicestershire. In the neigh- 
bourhwd of Wickwar, the'inhabitants had sufiFored cru^y 
for seven years, tinder incessant depredations, and the 
consequent paiiv of insecurity. The thefts wertf sp 
various and^vast as to indicate the co-operaiion of a largo 
nnmher of persons ; bu{. none of the stolen property was 
ever traced, nor any thief ever recognised. The police at 
*la8t were set to arrest, almost ^at a venture, family of 
the name of Mills — an old marP and his wife, and their four 
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Bons; and t!ie confe^on of tjiese peojje Revealed the 
whole. iPhe gai^g oonfiisted Ijf forij ot fifty thieves, of ^ 
whom thirty-one were immMiately^arre^ted. They had 
found or made a eubteiranean ^averji of some extent, 
which was entered by a fide behind the fireplace in Mills’ 
cottage-r-the*larga jlbt concealing the aperture. Nearly 
fifty pounds’ worth of half-crowns was found there; no 
less than twenty flitches of bacon, and furniture, cloth, 
and farm produpo in plenty. • 

•The romance pf smuggling was expiring at the closg ot 
the period we have l/aversed. From the date cff Mr. 
Huskisson’s measures coming into opSration, such tales of 
adventure begai^to decline. The plain prose of the matter 
is, that smuggling does not answer when duties are reduced 
to 30 per cent, ad valorSn ; and the ppetry of the case was 
henceforth to be found in fictions of a preceding tiifie, jtnd in 
the traditionary tales which haunt the Christmas hearth. 
The mournful romance of the gaine-Jaws remained how- 
ever. In that di recti on, %Qem might still look for midnight 
murder, the*: aging of base passions, the filling of the jails, 
and the corruption of the peasant’s^ ome. 

Within this period, the last remaining stocks i» London 
— those belonging to St. Clement Banes in Portugal Str^t 
— were rem<jved. This ancient instrument of punishment 
was henceforth to be looked for only in the by-places of 
England — in some nook of a village, or under some old 
park-paling — gieen with Hfjhens, and splintering away 
under tain and^wind, or the pranks of children, playing 
with we boards and the holes which were once so awfuL 
A new instrumSrft of punishment had been previously 
introduced in jails — the tread-wheel, the wery name of 
which wfts presently rendered detestalue by the abuse 
the invention. New inventiofis are usually stretched 
beyond due bounds ; and this was the case with the tread- 
wee!^ Not only men who had been miaccustomed to 
pob muscular exertion as is necessary & ascending im 
intemduable flight of stairs — ^wbicb the work of the 
tread-^heel in fact 'is — ^wer© oofidemned to the same 
Wouut treading as th^ most hardy, but wom^ were 
put uppu the wheel, long the time which forded 
imaple proof that this was work total^ unfit for women. 




It might appeal^ to a stranger froi/k another hemisphere 
a strange thing that we slmuld hoast of oiir Christian 
orvilisation, whil^ we* had 8u<!h a speot£K)le to show as was 
seen even at a lajer tiAe than ^his. An elderly iady, of 
good station and fortyne, might he seen on the tread-wheel 
in Coldbath Fields* prison, in the jaft-d»ess, &nd with her 
hair cut close — for the offence of shoplifting. It is difficult 
to write this fact ; and it mpst be painful to read it ; but 
the truths of the time musif be told. Durijag this ]^riod, 
th (4 tread-wheel was in high repute ; and •the punishment 
might be applied at the discretion of the justices of the 
peace connected with each prison ; and it waa some time 
before many of them had the discretion io see and admit 
the gross inequality of the punishment, and therefore its 
essential badness whpn applied in*di8criminately. It was 
employecP chiefly for raising water and grinding com ; 
and sometimes the convicts were punished over and 
above ^their sentencp, by the mockery of being compelled 
to turn the wheel, to no purpose "Whatever. 

In. Ireland, the crimes of the early part of* this period 
were as savage and atrocious as in any portion of the 
history «f that unhappy countiy. It was in 1821 that the 
murder of the Shea family took place, on the borders of 
Tipperary, when the whole farmhouse aj?d ^offices were 
burned, and seventeen persons thrust ba^k into the flames, 
as often as they attempted to escape. The seventeen 
were the farmer himself ai]^ his wife, seven children, 
three female servants, and five laboufl^rs. The only 


offence alleged was, that Shea had brought labourers from 
a neighbouring village U di^ his potatbds, when his own 
tenants woulii ngither pay their rent nor work it out. 
After the formation of the Catholic Association, ^here was 
a rapid diminution of crilies of outrage ; and the leaders 
of the association were no doubt justified in claiming the 
credit of the irijprovement. There is no ground fos dis- 
puting their claim to have pacified the Catholic peasant 
population of Ireland for the time. 

In England, evidences of populai* iCToranoe abound 
during this period. In one pl€^ or another, &om time to 
time, there was a demolition of machinery; sometimes 
power-looms, and sometimes thrashing-machines ; and we 
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meet with one or instances of the stack-burning 
which became a rag * some ^ears after\^ar(^s. Instances 
of fanaiScism abound : the l^oly-Lai^ Pilgrims — a sect of 
men who gave up their industry^^and sold their property, 
to go to Jerusalem to tn&t the LordP; the followers of 
Joanna Sou^cote ; ^e flying serpent of Dorsetshire and 
Devonshire, whicH, in the shape of a black blight, poisoned 
the air ; the sorcerer, Isaac Stebbings, who was ducked in 
a Suffolk village, in the presence of thousands ; the drown- * 
;ig of ohildreh, ‘ to put the fairy out of them ; * and the 
esertion of Catoarthen fair, on the ground of the aiujieut 
prophecy of Merlin, tlfcit the town should be destroyed on 
the 12th of August, 1824 ; the cutting and carving of a 
witch at Tauntfin ; and, above all, the sensation about the 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe. It is observable, however, 
that a large proportion of such popular delusionjies at the 
door of scientific and professional men, who ignore* a class 
of facts which demand their seriofts attention ; which stand 
out clearly as facts linger Jhe cognisance of societjfc; and 
which, till scientifically investigated, will continue to 
afford material for popular fanaticism. The sympathies 
and operations of Prince Hohenlohe have never b^n ex- 
plained away, to the satisfaction of philosophicJd minds, 
by the common talk of imposture and the influence of 
imagination ; and they never can be, any more than the 
phenomena of somnambulism, second-sight, provision, and 
presentiments, which are found in adl ages of the world, 
and all states Qf society. One of the greatest of physical • 
inquirers, who died soon after this period, has left behind 
him a testimony .which should ]^e taken home as a lesson 
by those whose business it is to explore the mysteries of 
the human frame. Sir Humphry fiav^ says, in his 
Dialogue on Omens : ‘ In my o^nion, profound minds are 
the most likely to think lightly of the resources of^uman 
reason; and it is the pert superficial thinker who is 
geflerally strongest in every kind of unlielief. The deep 
philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so* wonderfully 
and strangely linked together, t]jiat ho is usually the last 
person to decide upon the impossibility of any two series of 
events b&ng independenipof each other ; and in science, so 
many natural miracles, as*i1f were, have been brought to 
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* ^ , that the phyaioal inquijer is seldom disposed 

iib eesert cpnMextlj on any |bstrus9 subjects belonging to 
tbb.Jox4er of natural thing^ and still less^ so f>n those 
relating to the more m^terious rolatiphs of moral events 
and intellectual nal^ures/ WhCh rcientiho mem and those 
whose profession pledges them to the puraujt of physio- 
ic^ical soienoe, are open-minded and eS^mest enough to 
admit and study mysterious faets which occur before their 
eyes, popular fanaticism about sorcery and inspiration 
may give way; but, till *this happens, tiot even tl^q 
widest spread of popular education will give more than a 
ciiepk ^ the cruel follies of superstkion. 

One class of the violences of this period arose from the 
practice of body-snatching. No sufficient provision was 
as yet made by law for the practice of dissection ; a prac- 
tice necessitate by the demands of science. Before it 
could he foreseen what this necessity must become, an un- 
fortunate arrangement had been made, by which disgrace 
and hprror were associated with the process of examining 
the human body after death.* Ino bodies of criminals 
were devoted for this , purpose ; and much ' time, and 
vigorous effort on the part of individuals, were required to 
overcome* the prejudice thus originated. Meantime, as 
bodies must be bad, there was nothing for it but taking 
them from the churchyards by night ; a pefinful fear was 
spread over the whole class of survivors oi those who were 
buried in the ordinary way ; and affrays and police-oases 
in consequence, appear frequently in the jeoords of the 
time. 

The period under review yas far bebipd our own in 
regard to liberty of thought, speech, and the press. The 
influence whicfti bf*.d deprived the poet 'Sheiley> of the 
guardianship of his own children, and the state of public 
opinioir which had countenanced that outrage upon nature, 
were still paramount ; and we find a multitude of prosecu- 
tiouB for blaspheu&y, as well as for sedition, taking pldoe ; 
and the law Refusing its protection to literary property, on 
apoount of opinions* statements, or merely representations 
therein contained. In io22, Lord Byron’s publi^er wm 
refused an injunction in Ghanoery to protect a'' poem of 
Lord Byron’s from being pirfited, on the ground of its 
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app^^Hng tc^ tiotLtaiii&lafi^bemotus matt^. This wag not 
pr^igelv tho way to ^i5»triot iOie eircmlatkm of the poem ; 
an^thu? it wall as a matter of^>q^icy. Moreover, as 
.the anthtlr WrotiEi to the publisher,; ‘ Cain is nothing more 
than a drania, not a ^i&e of arguAent/ Wo of the 
present day •should add, that the law acts, with tyranny 
and impolicy wnen it suppresses ‘argument* on any 
Subject whatever. In the same year, protection against 
piracy was refused by the lo^ chancellor to the L^urea 
4 ^ Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon* a work of 600 
page^ on physiological subjects. The author w§s • de- 
barred from the fraitS of his labouij on the ground that 
some passages of the book discountenanced the doctrine 
of the immorfality of the soul. The lord chancellor 
thus did what hC could to promote the circulation of 
cheap copies of a book which he tjonsidered ^angerous. 
In tne Opinion of a subsequent time, he did a more 
dangerous thing, in discouraging freedom of research 
and of speech among ipiei\ of sciense, who cannoL work 
well in their function under the pressure of foregone oon- 
clusions and the threat of outlawry. As Messrs. Shad well 
and Wilbraham observed, in their pleading on the case* the 
liberty of the press was materially involved in thefquestion ; 
but as the event proved, the liberty of the press must 
give way Hefore the force of the chancellor’s * oonsoienoe ’ 
on matters of opinion. 

In the next year, Susanna Wrigh* was brought up for 
judgment, for* having been instrumental in publishing a 
libel on the Christian religion. ‘ She was neatly dressed, 
but appeared t® have suffered in health from the imprison- 
ment ^e had undergone.’ She was sentenced to eighteen 
monthsi imprisonment in Coldbath Fieids^rison, to pay a 
fine of £100, and find sureties at the end of the term, 
under pain of a longer imprisonment. ^ 

In the next year, eight shopmen of Richard Garlile were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, and to ffnes, 
for selling, in their employer’s shop, Paine’s o/ fieeuon, 
and three other works termed irreligious.’ The results 
of thih course of action soon proved to reasonable people 
that proWtltions like these did not tend to ennoble and 
endear Christianity to th^ very classes which were likely 
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to he si'eaclied by these prosoribed l^ks. ifht Christianity 
the state appeared in a tfranni<^ and most nnloyable 
aspect, when it impaverishef and imprisoned the xiledy 
and hard-working for offences against itself; and thus a 
new stimulus wa# given to tfle <Stppetite for libel against 
Christianity, The courts of law, ^hua en^loyed, were 
doing more for the dishonour of religftn than was ever 
done by the contempt of the ignorant, and the invectives 
of the ^contented, who ha^ no knowledge of Christianity 
but in its abuses, and could not, therefor^ influence aojy' 
who had. Mr. Cobbett had reckoned on t greater preva- 
lence of admiratiom for Thomas Paine than he found in 
England. He imported the bones of his favourite writer, 
in the expectation that they would be rub after by sight- 
seers and purchasers who regarded Christianity as Paine 
did, and ^ould receive his bones as saintly relics. But 
nothing came of it. The public laughed, and a niece of 
Paine’s was naturally v6ry angry ; but Cobbett was made 
a banferupt about that time ; t^o Ijones were not exhibited, 
nor heard of again. 

The London Mechanics* Institute was found^ in 1823 ; 
and in the next year was laid the first stone of the lecture- 
theatre. * In 1825, the number of regular subscribers was 
1185. In this year, there was a meeting of 120 gentle- 
men, who desired the formation of a university’ in London, 
to meet the wants of students who were precluded, either 
by religious opinion V)r mediocrity of fortune, from attend- 
ing the existing universities. * The object;, of the institu- 
tion is,’ said the prospectus, ‘to bring the means of a 
complete scientific and ^iterary education home to the 
doors of the inhabitants of tho metropolis, so that they 
may be enable t« educate their sons at a ..very moderate 
expense, and under theirr own injEiediato and constant 
Bupertotondence.* There are no incidents of the period 
under notice more cheering than these. It is true, ne^er 
of these institutions meets the great want of all— the 
education oithe absolutely imorant, who form the largest 
proportion of society in ^^and ; but both aid in prepar- 
ing the way to this all-important object. The London 
University educates a host of young men oPtfle middle 
class, who,^om generation to generation, must exalt the 
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standard of dducationlamong the great body of Dissenters, 
hitherto^ hut half edAated ait the best;%iid T^ho become 
the ^moving spirit of large ciasses wkich had hitherto lain 
below the surface of the prevalent learning of the time. 
And the value of mechanics* institutls in exciting and 
training thei int^leets of the fathers of the next genera- 
tion of artisans and operatives can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is impossible but that the members of these 
institutes must be more anxfe)us to procure education for 
4}ioir children^ than if the advantages and charms of 
museums, iibrefries, lectures, and reading-rooms not 
been opened to themselves. At the time of the establish- 
ment of these institutes, the chief advantage contemplated 
was the most otvious one — of opening means of knowledge 
to working-men who desired it; but we, of a somewhat 
later time, see a yet more importftnt result agoruing, in 
the exaltation of the idea of education in the popular 
mind, and the quickening of parental as well as personal 
desires for knowledge# TJie honoui*,of originatin']^ these 
institutions belongs to Dr. Birkbeck more than to any 
other man ; and to Mr. Brougham^also great gratitude was 
throughout felt to be due. Dr. Birkbeck had been prepar- 
ing for the great event of 1823 from the beginning of the 
century, bv bringing together classes and audiences of 
working-men for instruction by lectures and mutual com- 
munication. His influence, and that of his coadjutors, 
always went to rouse the people to dt) the work for them- 
selves,, and not to wait for patronage or aid from the state. 
The response he met was hearty. Men of influence and 
high character • presented* thqpiselves as leaders; and 
master mechanics and operatives flocked to the movement. 
Two-thirds of the committee of the iioS&on Mechanics’ 
Institute were working-men ; and a continually larger pro- 
portion of that class became directors, till, in elev^h years 
fropa its formation, the directors were chosen altogether 
by and from the general body, with* no other restric- 
tion than certain conditions of membership. • In a short 
time, many large towns— Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Ck)Vfflitr 3 ^ &o. — opened mechanics’ institutes ; and then 
they spread into the centtal settlements of rural districts, 
where, by the establishmeA <ff branches, the qjjculation of 
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books could fbe oatried on« At Ol^hester, %ti institute 
nutobered 400 mbmbers, and Jbad tw^ branches — a^Bognoi? 
and Sdsey t and at d^ewes there wer^ 200 suosoribers. 
The men of the present* generation may well distinguish 
the year 1823 withf a mark of toAour in the catalogue of 
their years. r ^ » 

After the closo of the war, and two donoient harvests in 
succession, government had taken alarm at the number of 
unemployed labourers who; burdened the oountiy, and 
made a feeble attempt to relieve society at home by eiv 
ootlfaging emigration. They convoyed a Imall ninnber of 
settlers to South Africa, and established them there. By 
the custom-house returns, which are not very reliable, but 
the only data wo have relative to that time, it appears 
that the sullerers took the matter* very much into their 
own hands — the nuiliber of emigrants to South Africa 
falling "very short of that to our North American colonies, 
and soon appearing far below that to Australia. In 1820, 
accordkig to these lehims, neaijly lt8,000 persons emigrated 
to our North American colonies, while 1063 were convoyed 
to the Cape. As for the Australian settlements, the number 
of emigrants to them increased nearly threefold between 
1821 and 1826. The total amount of emigration is seen 
to correspond with the state of affairs at home. In the 
sad years of 1820 and 1821, it was — leaving dut the odd 
numbers — 19,000 and 13,000; in the prosperous years of 
1824 and 1826, it Safik to 8000 and 9000 ; and in the dis- 
astrous year 1826, it suddenly rose to nei?rly 14,000, of 
whom nearly 13,000 went to our North American settle- 
ments. These are facts ^hicli clearly point out the duty 
of the state. There is evidently no question about whether 
emigration sh&i proceed; no use in arguitig now about 
whether it is a good thing or not. It proceeds ; and its 
rate of procedure corresponds with the state of affairs at 
home. The question is, whether it shall go on well or ill ; 
under kindly orHoruel circumstances* In those dayS' it 
was common, we might say usual, in the had years* for 
the labourer to land on the distant shore with nothing but 
his empty hands, and his tribe of hungry children at his 
heels. We shall see hereafter «1vhat has heen*^ done in 
regard to tl^e question, whetie/ such shall continue to be 
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the method %of Britim , emigration or whether every one 
who goes out shall set forth i^th an assiiraiioci of finding, 
at the Aid of his vo;^ge, ^erewit]j|al to make a home — 
land or employment, food, and a ^laoe in society. As we 
have seen, a committed oT parliamenif was inquiring on 
this great q^j^estion, the expiration of the pefiod under 
review. ^ 

A foreigner might point to the state of the chief in- 
surance office in England at this time, as a curious illustra- 
^on of the prudential character of the English mind. The 
Equitable Insurance Office, though the chief, is oqly*one 
among many in Londofi ; and the niqnber in the country 
has been perpetually on the increase. In 1825, the vested 
capital of the Equitable was upwards of eleven millions ; 
and of this amount, nearly nine millions had accmmulated 
in twenty-one years. In 1821, the •sums insured against 
fire, in the United Kingdom, amounted to more than 
£400,000,000. There are no means of knowing precisely 
the amount of money oji life-insuranoe in the handa.,Qf the 
offices of the kingdom; but it is believed to amount to 
foity millions. In looking at th^se facts as an indication 
of national character, we must bear in mind that the 
amount of insurance of life and from fire wbuld un- 
doubtedly have been much larger throughout, but for the 
indefensible tax which has ever acted as a discouragement 
to this wise method of saving. 

The progress of the arts of life during this period was 
snob as to answer to all reasonable expectation. In May 
1820, a young lady under age received by her trustees a 
sum of betweer; $26,000 an^ £27,000, as compensation for 
the loss of custom at Bangor Fdlrry ; which ferry had, up 
to this iime, yielded the young lady S90^ a year. This 
was in preparation for the er^tion of the Menai Bridge, 
which was opened on the 30th of January, 1826, at half- 
past one in the morning. The resident engineer undertook 
to 66n^Uct the mail across; and he had for his staffi as 
ro^y persons as could hang upon the coaefe. ‘Amidst 
the olaro of lamps, the cheers of those assembled, and the 
roaring of a heavy gale of wind, the gates were thrown 
op^n, and the mail passed triumphantly across.^ There 
vrad a throng on the bridge^throughout the next day ; and 
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truly it wai a work worthy of admiration. • The height 
from the high-w&ter line was 100 f4kt ; and the ^ngth of 
the ohains was 1600 feet. i o 

The first chain-bridge in Gyoat Britain, however, had 
been completed ne^ly six years l^fore. It was the work 
of Captain 8. Brown, R.N., and was ipTOvm across the 
Tweed whore the width of the river was 437 feet from 
bank to bank. In 1822, the Caledonian Canal was opened, 
after the labour of tweiity years, and the sum of £900,000 
had been spent upon it. The canal mighf or might n?^* 
turfi aut a good speculation ; but |here could be no doubt 
of the character of Idie population of the wastes along its 
course having changed remarkably in the^ progress of the 
work. Regular and well-paid employment, and inter- 
course with able workmen brought from a distance, had 
roused them from a “state of torpor and ignorance, and 
given them habits of industry and pleasures of intelli- 
gence, never dreamed of before. 

On^e 12th of September, ]r823p the Bridge-house com- 
mittee, in contemplation of a new London Bridge, met at 
Guildhall to consult, and adjourned to the top of Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, to look about them, and determine where 
they womd put their new bridge. It was to be as near to 
the old one as possible ; and the old bridge was to stand 
till the new one was completed. The fii’st stone was laid 
in June 1825, by the lord mayor, in the presence of the 
Duke of York. Rennie, the architect, was the true 
hero of the day. At the close of our period the. works 
were in great foiwardnoss, and the first stone on the South- 
wark side had been laid ^t the beginnings erf January 1826. 

In 1823, we^find that the length of streets lighted with 
gas in the mebdSpolis was 215 miles; and thart nearly 
40,000 public gas-lamps were lighted by the three principal 
opmprffiies. 

In 1826, the Thames Tunnel was fairly begun — the ^rst 
shaft having beefi actually united with the commencement 
of the tunned. 

Cambridge University* was henceforth to have an 
servatory ; the senate having decre^, in 1820^ that 
should be built, and furnishec^ Vith instruments — vot^ 
on me 6pota£5000 towards tfee cost. ^ 
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The I'acuhy of A^ocates at Edinburgh purchased, in 
1825, a ^ne Danish Israry from CopenhS|genj; and in the 
next year, the A^Jtorga library, th& finest collection of 
Spanish books of law, jchronicles, and romance, existing 
out of Spain. This library, foundel by the Marquis 
Astorga, Viceroy ,pf J’ortugal under the administration of 
Olivarez, consisted of 8000 volumes, and was purchased 
for £3000. 

In 1821 arrived the first i^gyptian obelisk seen in this 
neuntry. It was one of the pair standing at the entrance 
of the avenue to the* temple at Philaa, the Holy IsJ^nd of 
the Nile, on the borders of Nubia. -»It is of great value, 
from the curious matter contained in its inscriptions, 
which could not be read in London at the time it was 
brought over ; and the privilege of possessing it seems to 
be enhanced by its having been verj^ nearly los^ in the act 
of removal. A pier on the river-bank gave way under its 
weight, and it slipped into the* Nile ; but Belf^oni, the 
traveller, recovered it uery^skilfully / and we next- hear of 
it lying at Deptford, surrounded by artists who were 
eagerly making drawings from its for engraving purposes. 
The old priests of the Holy Island, whose petition to 
Ptolemy it bears engraved, would have been astonished 
and diBma;jred if they could have foreseen how far it was 
destined to travel. 

The art of lithographic printing was beginning to spread 
at this period ; so that we read of psftents being taken out 
for lithographic presses. The importance of the invention 
may have been exaggerated in the enthusiasm of its first 
introduction ; but there can be^ no question of its having 
wrought well ,in presenting to the popular eye works of 
art, of ft quality, and in a multitude^Slch could never 
have been enjoyed without the discovery of such a method 
of cheap engraving. The utility of the art in other ways 
* — jn multiplying copies of manuscript, (fee. — is so great as 

entitle the first popular use of the of lithography to 
^^tice in a history of the time. j 

^^^In 1824, the most eminent rjen in London and Edin- 
— including the members of the government — met 
honour to the mefhprv of James Watt, as the bene- 
of his country and his kind. The pijme-minister, 
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who opened the bueiness at the Lonlon meotfeig, declared 
hitneelf charged feith a message from the king, tt*at if it 
should be doterminec^ on to irect i mennment to James 
Watt, his majesty would head ijjie^list with a subscription 
of £600. The Edinburgh meeting was led by Sir Walter 
SoQtt and Lord Jef&’ey. Everywhere, ijie foremost men 
seemed eager to honour the great benefactor who has done 
so much for the material interests of society. His statue 
now graces Westminster Alfoey, where he ,may, by some, 
be thought to hold a middle rank between the Edwardt 
and Honries who lie there glorious, fa their regality, and 
the higher sovereign*? — the kings of mind whose memorials 
sanctify the Poets’ Corner. , 

In every period of modem history there seems to bo 
something to record of our increased knowledge of the 
globe on which we live. Now that we were at peace, 
there was leisure and energy disposable for projects of 
geographical discovery. 

In is 20, some naVal officers oti the coast of South 
America reported home that an antarctic continent, or 
long series of islands, of whose existence an ancient rumour 
is reported, had been discovered by the master of a 
Northumberland trading- vessel — by name Smith. It had 
always been the custom for our trading-vessel^, and, as it 
appears, for those of other nations, to keep as near as 
possible to Cape Horn in passing into the Pacific. Mr. 
Smith, in command 'of the William, traversed a higher 
^ latitude, and fell in with a line of coast, whicdi he followed 
for two or three hundred miles, and wliich he named New 
South Shetland — landing take possessvoh in the name 

of his country. He found the climate temperate, the coast 
mountainous, anh 15ljaring an occasional growth of firs and 
pines. Ho passed large baigrs which abounded with tho 
spermaceti whale and seals. A party of naval of&oers 
afterwards accompanied him in his vessel, to verify ajad 
certify his disoovefy ; and New South Shetland has since 
appeared in the maps of the world. This di^very was 
accidental at first, howe^w well followed up: but pur 
North Polar knowledge was the result of express research. 
In 1B20, Captain Parry reported^lhs discovery that Baffin’s 
Bay was no^bay at all; he Saving found in its western 
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coast a passage into t^e Polar sea. Upon this, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out for pnrpcsos of further es^ploration of 
the Arctic Circle ; ana rewards we^ offered by govern- 
ment — £5000 to the first ship which should reach 130° 
west long.; £5000 more fo the first 'Ship which should 
reach 150° ^jest long. ; and a further sum of £10,000 to 
the first ship which should reach the Pacific by the North- 
west Passage. Smaller rewards were offered for the attain- 
ment of high degrees of latitude. The result of this 
expedition was the discovery of the Strait of the Fury and 
ffecla, and the ascertainment generally that the l^d in 
those regions consists ’of a vast archipelago — one of the 
largest on the globe, of which Greenland may be considered 
the mainland. An overland expedition was sent at the 
same time, under the ^command of Captain Franklin, to 
explore the Coppeimine Eiver, and the coasts extending 
east and west of its mouth. In 1824, Captain Parry was 
sent again. From these and subsequent expeditions the 
northern coast of the ^American continent has become 
clearly defined, and the existence of a’ passage from ocean 
to ocean satisfactorily made out, though it is not yet 
known to have been traversed by any one person. 

Considerable additions were made, during these years, 
to our knowledge of the interior of Africa. In 1823, 
Lieutenant Clapperton was employed, with Major Denham 
and Dr. Oudney, to explore a part of the African interior 
by proceeding south from the Mediterranean shore. Dr. 
Oudney soon d^cd ; but his two com23anions penetrated more 
than 1500 miles, in a measured straight line to Lake Tchad 
and the town of. Soccatoo. Jn the great fresh-water Lake 
Tchad they saw huge hippopotami and elephants, and 
other mighty .beasts on its banks. tVt^occatoo, they 
found crockery and other ware ,:^ith the names of English 
makers upon them. They offer a much mpre favourable 
picture of African civilisation in the interior than had 
been looked for. Besides this important piece of know- 
ledge — ^important as affecting the destinies of jthe African 
race all over the globe — these traxellers have given to the 
world much information about the territory round Lake 
Tchad, affd south and west of it. On this occasion, the 
results repaid their hardships — which were great ; but 
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their attempts to discover the coursa and rise^f the !Niger 
were unsuccessfeil. In 1825, ClapTOrton, being raised to 
the rank of commander, set ijprth Aain with several com- 
panions and servants; to explore th/b BaAe region from the 
southern side ; but this expeditROir terminated disastrously, 
the whole party dying except Eiohard Lander, the faithful 
servant of Captain Clapperton. Ttffe nrastef might have 
survived with his servant, but for his detention at Soo- 
catoo for many months by the king, his old acquaintance. 
He died within four miles ot Soccatoo, in April 1827 . 

is impossible to read the records of these years witSl- 
out ifeing struck bj the number of earthquakes, stormp, 
eclipses, and volcanic emptions, and the recurrence of ex- 
traordinary drought. Some causes, unknown to science — 
unknown, that is, in their mutual relations — appear to 
have been at work, t^ produce remarkable eflFects in earth, 
air, and lea. In 1820, a new crater opened on Mount 
Vesuvius; and there were earthquakes in various parts of 
the globe. In England, and throughout Europe, the 
summer was intensely hot. ®On^ the 7th of September 
happened the great eclipse — ^the greatest in the memoiy 
of the existing generation — which drew away the peers 
and listeners in the IIouso of Lords, while the queen’s trial 
was proceeding. In the next year there were rains so 
heavy as to cause floods in many districts of the kingdom. 
That at Westminister rose four inches above the great 
flood of 1774. On the 26th of April of this year, the 
thermometer (at Cambridge), in the shade, with a north- 
east aspect, stood at the extraordinary' height of 73 
degrees. Earthquakes occurred in the south of England ; 
and two in the west of Ireland were folldwed by landslips, 
very disastrous i^j^the residents. In the next year, there 
was an earthquake in Yorkshire, and also 'at Lisbon and 
Ancojia ; but the distingmshing calamity of the year was 
the destruction of Aleppo, by successive shocks which 
lasted for three ^^days. Many other towns in the neigh- 
bouring regions were destroyed also; but at Aleppo the 
itnmediate destruction was reckoned at upwards of 25,000 
lives. Two rocks rose 'hp in the Mediterranean, making 
islets near C^^prus. In the autT:^n, Naples was threatened 
by an eruption of Vesuvius, cDf extraordinary violence — 
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four rivers of lava flowing out from old and new craters. 
A volcany in Iceland began to^stir, twice iif the same year, 
coating large districts With laj^ers o# aghes. It was the 
turn of the western woAd t^c next year* On the coast of 
Chili, the sea suddenly sank twelve feet, and by the 
trembling of the eg,rtk, for a succession of many hours, the 
city of Valparaiso was destroyed. In 1834, Persia was the 
scene. Many towns, of which Shiraz was the chief, were 
swallowed up or overthrown, vtith the greater number of 
tJh^ir inhabitants. After some extraordinary storms which 
seemed to spring up ^bout the coasts of England* and 
Holland during the summer, the disasters of the year were 
closed by a hurricane which swept over tho North Sea, 
wrecking all the ships on the coast of Jutland, and then 
traversed Sweden, inowkig down the forests which opposed 
its course, 'i'ho waters of the Baltic* were swept into the 
Gulf of Finland; and St, Petersburg was almost drowned 
in the rise of the Neva. Tho destruction of life, lands, 
houses, and goods, was beyond all ostifnate. Earthquakes 
continued through the two following years ; and the heat 
of the summer in Europe was suclf as to cause much con- 
jecture as to the reasons of the changes in the temperature 
of tho seasons. Horses dropped dead in the streets of our 
towns, and men in tho fields. Upon the heat followed, as 
usual, storms, and the fatal fires which it is so difficult to 
check after long drought. On the side of one of the 
Grampians, a spark caught the diied’moss, and the fixe 
spread for above a fortnight. At one time, the mass of 
fire was from five to seven feet deep in the moss, extend- 
ing over an area«oi' seven miles bjj five. On account of the 
heat, no one could approach to take m ea^r es for extin- 
guishing* it; and it burned itself out^SfTast. During 
these years of elemental turmoil, men felt as singular a 
sense of precariousness- —with the globe groaning^ and 
heaving under their feet, and meteors flashing and storms 
rushing about their heads — as wo may sifppose a race of 
ants to feel, when man comes with his can^e afld his gun- 
powder to blow up their settlement. Amidst the conflict- 
ing forces pf nature, man felt as powerless as they. 

One incident of the nevf ]jeij^n, not quite unimportant, 
was that Windsor Terrace was once more opened to the 
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public, as a consequence of the death of fho old king. 
There, in the <¥ays of the last century, he used^to walk, 
with his young "fancily arouhd hi&, iij the presence of a 
crowd of gazing ^subjects. Theij^, in his latter days, ho 
walked, blind, secluded, and with benighted mind ; so that 
for him the sun seemed not to sh’ne^ and^ the glorious 
landscape stretching below might as wefl have been blotted 
out. Now, the place was again opened to the public; but 
not, as formerly, for loyaf subjects to ^cet their king. 
Creorge IV. could not submit to the observances of royai+ 3 ^ 
wllic^^i required Ins meeting his people. Se secluded him- 
self more and more,‘ from morbid feelings of indolence and 
self-indulgence. From a letter of Lord Eldon’s wo learn 
how his ministers disliked and disapprove'cl of ^his growing 
indolence : ‘ There was what is called "a grand review in 
Hyde Tfirk yestorda}'^ (July 10 , 1824). The Duke of York 
was, I hear, very popular, and j)rodigiously cheered. My 
royal master was in CaHton House — that is, within half a 
milo'oi’ this scene — but did not ap^)roach it. It is astonish- 
ing what is lost by this sort of dealing, and it is gi-iovous 
that popularity, which might be so easily earned, and 
acquired at so small an oxpemdituro of time and trouble, 
should not only not be secured, but a feeling of disgust 
and rej)roach be engendered towards a person with respect 
to whom a very different feeling most easily might and 
ought to bo created.’ While the king was thus negligent 
of his personal poj'jularity, his ministers and parliament 
(lid an act which secured, among some eminent families, a 
grateful attachment towards the House of Brunswick. By 
a reversal of attainders.* five families w^re, in 1824, re- 
stored to their ancestral honours, forfeiteii hy rebellion in 
the last cent^hl'J^—thc Jerninghams, Erskincs,' Gordons, 
Drummonds, and Nairnsv and in 182^), acts were passed 
resteff-ing the peerages of Earl of Carnwath, Earl of Airlie, 
Lord Duff, Lord Elclio, and the baronetcy of Threipland 
of Eingask. 

It was during tho period under notice that musical 
festivals expanded into their full dimensions, though 
Birmingham has for some time exhibited them an insti- 
tution. This expansion, and tfevery other signal advance 
in the lov^ and practice of ’‘ari may be regarded as direct 
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cousequonce^ of the peace. The opening of the continent 
gave a vast stimulus to the artistic mind 9f England ; and 
the chorSl music of G^man}^ was a» striking a revelation 
( »f the power of art to Qualified travellers, as the picture- 
galleries of that country* France, and Italy. By the 
festivals of york N^wich, Birmingham, and Worcester, 
inusic of a high order was offered to multitudes of the 
middle classes, some thne before London could yield music 
which, in the mass, could bo Jjompared to it ; and subse- 
{^ent times have shown that thus was awakened in the 
English- people* a doripant faculty, Avhose training fs a 
luest important auxiliary to true civilisation. If we now 
oljservo anyw^here among our people a tendency to musical 
pursuit, stimulating the intellect, and softening the 
manners, like the tnusioal faculty of the Germans, we must 
date its rise from the luultiplioatioit of musical festivals 
after the peace — though those could never, of themselves, 
have ofibeted what has heen ddne since by efforts of 
another kind, for the p^)pular nmsictfl education of 4l]ng- 
land. The funds raised by these gatherings for the support 
of charities are an important boijefit ; but it is perhaps 
a greater that music of an elevating character ^as been 
carried into thousjinds of English homes. 

The king, on his aocossion, favoured the institution of a 
Koyal Soci«5ty of Literature, to serve ‘as a rallyiiig-iioint 
for concentrating and diffusing information, by a union of 
persons of similar tastes and pursiiitt? ; ’ and for purposes 
of literary patronage. The king declared his intention 
of devoting a thousand guineas a year to pension ten 
associates of the society ; and tjjjo society agreed to con- 
tribute a similar sum to pension ten more. These associates 
were to* be men of eminent literary ^i«Bflity and good 
character, the poverty of wkose circumstances would 
make the allowance of one hundred guineas a year atjoept- 
able to them. The society was also to promote the 
publication of inedited remains of ancieift literature, and 
of works of a valuable but not popular cbkracter; to 
reward literary merit by honorary tokens ; to establish a 
correspondence with men of letters abroad ; and in every 
way to promote the character and progress of litoiature> 
'ITie scheme advanced slowty; so that it was^uno 1823 
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before tlie first general meeting of the society was held, 
when its objects and constitution were declare^ to the 
world by some of tlfo first nton o^thei4ay. 

Two curious dijjcoveries were ^lade in the State-paper 
Office in the years 1824 and 1826. It appears that while 
Milton was secretary to Cromwell, he, m^st have deposited 
or left in this office the MS. of his Latin treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, which had been known to exist, hut 
could never be found. It Iwas now brought to light by 
Mr. Lemon of that office. It was contained in an envelope 
addretised to Cyriac Skinner, mqrehaiit." Of course, it 
immediately fixed the attention of the learned, and it was 
soon published ; but its contents, set forth in the great 
poet’s bold and free style, were too heterodox for the taste 
of the learned of the modem time; and on account of the 
Arianismaof the doctrine, and some startling views on 
divorce and other subjects, it was consigned, as far as was 
possible, to neglect. The other discovery was of some 
autograph MSS. of Queen Elizabeth, and of her secretary, 
lliese consisted of an entire translation of Boethius, and 
poetical versions of Hurace, by the cpieen. AVith these 
came to light a mass of documents relating to the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; and especially his proceedings in regard to 
his divorced wives. 

While a new work of Milton was presented to his 
countrymen, his great poems were introduced to the homos 
of a far-distant peoiile — the dwellers in a remote island, 
‘ far, far amid the melancholy main.’ The long winters of 
Iceland are cheered by literary enjoyments, like the milder 
seasons of southern lan^s ; and at this -time, while the 
new volcano was pouring out flames, ai^d covering the 
reeking plains'll- Iceland with ashes, tho harmless and 
genial flame of Milton’s genius was beginning to kindle 
hearts within a thousand households. This, indeed, is 
fame ! Tho translator of Paradise Lost into the Icelandic 
tongue was Thoflakson, a native poet, who died at Copen- 
hagen in 1820. 

The losses of our country by death were very great 
during the seven years of this period. Besides.the states- 
men whom we have seen to di^^ppear in the course of our 
history, ti^ere were others who dropped quietly away, 
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from being at the time not engaged in th^)ublic view. 
The old Jjord Malmesbury, who has told u^so much of the 
events and details of iMtish policy during the last century, 
and who wooed the unfartiinate Carolir|a of Brunswick for 
the Prince of Wales, died towards the close of 1820. Lord 
Erskine died*in 1^23® leaving behind him the remembrance 
and tradition of an eloquence which his admirers believed 
to be absolutely singular. In the same year departed an 
old admiral, wjiose mere namfc seems to carry us back to 
*]fo naval warfare of a preceding century — Earl St. Vin- 
cent, who nearly reached the age of ninety. • 

Of philosophers, there died the gr5at Herschel, who in 
middle life passed over from liis passionate love of music 
Lo attend to the, finer harmonies of the stars in their 
courses. He learned ^nany secrets^ of the heavens, and 
made them known to men; and in acknowledgment his 
name is written in light in the heavens themselves. One of 
the remotest known planets of our system is symbolised 
by the initial of his njftne.^ He left us not only his know- 
ledge, but the means of gaining more. His great telescope 
at Slough was the wonder of his titne ; and it will continue 
to be so, however science and art may enable^ men to 
improve the power^of the instrument. He died in 1822, 
in his eighty- fourth year. — Sir Joseph Banks, president of 
the Eoyal Society, died in 1820, after a long and useful 
life spent in seeking and diffusing^ the knowledge of 
nature, and in encouraging in others the pursuit of natural 
science. — In the same year died one whose pursuits class 
him at once among the philosophers and the travellers — • 
Artliur Young,* the great •master in agriculture. His 
researches in agriculture led him to observe much of the 
politicaf and sUcial condition of the peojfleof every country 
in whicli ho travelled ; and •St is remarkable that he 
published, in 17(39, a work on the expediency of a free 
impprtation of corn. Whatever ho sai^was attended to 
by some of the sovereigns of Europe, as well as peers and 
commoners ; and his power was great, in his cfay, over the 
practice of agriculture, from EusfUa to Spain, and over the 
impositiom of taxes at home which are in any way related 
to agriculture. While he^wiis burned in effigy in one 
place, he was receiving honorary medals in another. He 
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might be scmetimes mistaken, and somowliat apt to 
exaggerate methods and adv^Zntagcs which presented them- 
selves strongly to mind;*' biityho enc questioned liis 
influence, or his (dnnocont arrloiH* in a most important 
pursuit. Ho held, at the time of his death, the office of 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture,* though he 
had been blind for ten years. Ho was in his eightieth 
year. 

The country had a grcfA. loss in the ^eath of David 
Eicardo, who died, not in the ripe old age of tlie phiK^ 
sophers wo have been registerings but in his fifty-sixtli 
year; and just at h time (182;i) when his influence in 
parliament was beginning to manifest itself in the changed 
spirit of legislation on economical subjects; and when, 
moreover, tlie new men who had elitored the cabinet were 
those who could give wide practical ellect to his philosophy. 
PJo did all that an independent member could do, and 
more than it could have boon anticipated tliat any in- 
dependent member could do, ‘H:o Uccelcrate the progress 
of enlightened legislation during his short paiiiainentary 
career; and his writings effected even more outside the 
walls oft parliament than his influence within. lie was 
missed and lamented for many yeais, ministers, parlia- 
mentary comrades, and the public ; and especially during 
the bank follies and crash of the years immediat(‘ly 
Buccoeding his death. If any one could have made sound 
doctrine heard, and have checked the madness of tljo 
time, by keeping tlio House of Commons in its senses, it 
was he; but ho was gone, and our world was sorely the 
worse. ‘ ” 

The travels ,o£r)r. P3dward D. Clarke were read with 
avidity in their*^ day ; and they answered soihe good 
purposes in arousing tlie^curiosity and stimulating the 
imagination of the English reading public, whose faculties 
had been kept tpo much at homo by the long protrac^fion 
of the war. These books opened new regions to the fancy, 
and acted in some degree as works of the imagination do. 
And so they might; fo^’they were truly woiks of fiction 
to a considerable extent. Since those days,* scientific 
travelling has become sometbi^g which the world was not 
then dreaming of ; and certainly Dr. Clarke never dreamed 
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of painstalviAg in rosoaroh^ or care in rolalh^ his advoji- 
tiires. IIo travclhul hecaiise»lie was tix) to keep 

still; and he had, Lee a too •indolent as a student to ho 
qiialilied to use the hest\|)rivilcges of f(|*eign travtd. His 
observation was superficiaf, and his representations in- 
accurate. Tl^refore, iiis works are now neglected, if other 
travellers have L?en over the same ground ; though they 
were, in their day, attractive and popular enough to make 
for him a considerable reputa^ioTi. IIo died in 1822, in 
tlm fifty-fourth J^ear of his age.— Another traveller, Belzoni, 
who died in tlfe iiext^ycar, may bo considered English 
enough to bo classed among the natioiial losses, though he 
was born at Padua, and died in Africa. He lived much 
in England, regarded our country as his homo more than 
any other, and enriched it witii some precious fruits of his 
Egyptian researches. To him wc o\tc a groat part of the 
Egyptian discoveries made in recent years --the opening 
of the precious rock-teinplo of A'boo Simbel, and of the 
tomb ol Osirci at Thebc^ ; j^d of ihSij/y monuments which, 
but for him, would have been buried still in the sands of 
the desert. He was a man of mighty stature and gieat 
strength, courage, aiid hardihood, lie was liimself reliable, 
while he believed lew other p(‘Ople to bo so ; for his temper 
was suspicious and jealous. He had no scholarship. IJis 
business ]a*y in another direction. It was for liim to 
discover and bi’i ng to hand Avhat scholars w’ere to attest 
and reason upon cMiid liis function was^io mean one, as will 
be agreed by all wlio are aware wliat it is to have to deal 
with wild Arabs in vildernessos of lock and sand. Such a 
man will alwaysuhe felt to Jiave departed too soon, wbile 
any part of the ancient world remains to bo uncovered to 
modern d 3 yes. . ll is ago is not known ; L«i^^lflie was about to 
make a youthful sacrifice of hii^sclf to the monastic life at 
Pome, when the entrance of thoFreneh, in 1708, comT[iclled 
a change of purpose. IIo was thus, probably, only a little 
abovefifty when he died in Hecember 1823?-~Anothcr Egj^p- 
tiaii traveller, Sir Frederick Henniker, died •at an early 
age in 1825. Ho was only thirty^ne. Among his adven- 
tures abroad was one which befell him on the road going 
down from Jerusalem to* Jericho, when robbers stripped 
and wound(}d him, and left^him for dead. He published a 
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volume of A;)tes of his travels, after his return, settling 
down as lord-jfeutenant of the county of Essex, aijd colonel 
of the local militia.* His b<Jok o6 traye^s is accurate and 
interesting. — Sir (ptamford E^ffles died in 1826. He was 
only forty-seven years of age; hut he had done great 
things during his too short life. Hca it^wasiwho acquired 
Java for us, and governed it during the time that it 
belonged to Great Britain. He abolished slavery there, 
advanced in every way thfil welfare of the native popula- 
tion, and gave us a great amount of knowledge of th'i^ i 
part^ of the world ; though his qollectiohs and journals, 
and all that he had, was lost by shipwreck on his return 
home. He did almost as nnieh for Sumatra as for Java, 
especially by abolishing slavery; and we owe to him the 
establishment of one of the most important commercial 
settlemenPts in the world — that of Singapore, which may 
be considered the key of the great far-eastern world. His 
last service to his country was establishing the British 
Zoological Society.— The goograj-lier Arrowsmith, who 
visits all English households in the shape of the best maps 
of the time, died in 18^23, in a good old age. — And in the 
same yqar wo lost the gi’eat Jenner, who waged war 
against disease with greater success, as wo l)elieve, than 
any other physician who ever lived. Lady Mary W ortley 
Montagu supposed she was rendering a greaf service to 
humanity, and was long supposed by all to liave done so, 
by introducing the practice of inoculation for the small- 
pox ; and this was true, in as far as she communicated the 
idea of inoculation in any mode. But the ravages of 
small-pox became incalcylably greater ia’ consequence of 
her method, from the infection being always kept up, and 
spread abi jad, unseize upon all who wpre predisposed to 
the disease. Dr. Jenner ^put together the facts of in- 
oculafion and of the exemption from small-pox of the 
Glouccstcrshii e milkers who had taken the cow-pox from 
their cows, and tried the experiment of inoculation for 
cow-pox, which has banished all dangerous degrees of 
small-pox wherever it his extended. He freely gave to 
the world his discovery of vaccination, and tjius made 
himself one of the greatest qf * human benefactors. He 
reached thoiage of seventy-five. 
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Of actors' we lost, in this period, John^emhle, the 
emperoi^f his art ; and Incletion, whose bfiJtmd- singing was 
singularly suited k) the English tast® of the last century. 

Of artists, we lost sbm^ whom it g|ieved the heart of 
the nation to part with. The noble-hearted and gentle 
Flaxman die^ in J. 826, at the age of seventy-one. Among 
his great benefits to his kind, it was one of the greatest — 
though he was wholly unconscious of it — that he showed 
in his whole life what the hhppiness of genius is, when 
ijftowed its ful\ and free action. He had all the genuine 
attributes of genius — its purity, its generosity, its b«nbvo- 
lence, its candour, its industry, its patience under God and 
towards man ; and ho was one of the happiest of men — 
joyous in his labours, blessed in his marriage, and serene 
in the contentment of his mind, and the simplicity of his 
life. His friends loved him almost to a point of idolatry. 
Ho brought to the general English mind, through the eye, 
the conceptions of Homer, iEschylus, and Dante ; and pre- 
sented in fresh nobleness and beauty/many a sacred imago 
from the Scriptures. Working alono and in silence, in a 
spirit of monastic holiness, he wifs the effectual preacher 
of a wider church than walls can contain, or th^n can be 
reached by any other voice than that which appeals to the 
soul. — The, scul])tor Kollekcns died in 1828, having at- 
tained the objects of his life in a greater degree than is 
usual. These objects were, first, money, and then fame; 
and ho also desired long life. Ho lived to the ago of 
eighty-six, left more than £200,000 behind him, and en- 
joyed a considerable reputation. His great natural powers 
had no fair ch3,Bce against* the*drawba(;ks of a defective 
education, and -an overwhelming tendency to acquisitive- 
ness. Be pursued a lower stylo of arT^an his powers 
would have fitted him for, if Ifb had been morally wiser ; 
and his latter daj^s weie passed among the unsatisfi-ctory 
attentions of suspected legacy-hunters, knew that ho 
was admired by many; and, for some qualities, truly, 
though partially esteemed ; but he must havo*known that 
he was not loved. Thus, while <fccupied through a long- 
course of^years with the ideas and labours, he missed the 
best privileges, of the arfiejjt Jife. — Another eccentric man 
and artist who died during this period, w^as Ji'useli, the 
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protSgS of Reynolds, the beloved of Mary W^ollstonecraft, 
the friend of jflfxvater and Bo^^niycastle. It was bin earnest- 
ness whieli made hi.^ ])Ower 'and liis le,mo. Exhibited in 
familiar subjects, those wliich Should bo simply natural, 
it was grotesque enough; and the more so from the imper- 
fection of both his drawing and liisRcolpuriifg ; hut when 
infused into his preteihatural subjects — his ‘ Nightmare,’ 
and ‘Sin pursued by Death’ — it is very impressive. His 
great service to society wab in presenting to it his own 
originality, and in rousing attention to the arts of desigsi 
and iavention, at a time when ot^r insular seclusion was 
unusually close, and the inferior departments of art 
naturally engrossed a disproportionate attention over the 
higher. He was as eccentric in his mind generally as in 
his art ; but he had friends about him all his life, w^ho 
thought itj worth while to bear with his strange temper, 
for the sake of his goodness in other respects. His 
doincstic life was happy and this peace at liome, together 
with his habits of industry and tCKi]>orance, had, no doubt, 
great eifect in procuring him excellent health and long 
life. Ho was eighty-^von when lie died in 1825. — 
Benjamip West was an American by birth ; but ho died 
(1820) president of our Ivoyal Academy. As an historical 
painter he stood very high, if not unrivaljed in this 
country, from his inventive power; tlunigh lie was as 
feeble in expression as in colouring. Like so many of his 
brethren in art, he was simple and virtuous in his life, of 
devoted industry; and ho lived to a great age — eighty- 
two years. He painted or sketched about 400 pictures; 
and when we consider Iy^w largo somevoi* these arc, and 
how thronged with figures, wo sliall sec th.at his life must 
have been spoiiJ^iefly in bis painting-room*, llis^greatest 
works aro from Scriptural subjects. ‘ C 'hi ist Healing the 
Sick, ’•* Christ Rejected,’ and ‘Death on the Palo Horse.’ — 
One of the most eminent of our portrait-painters, Sir 
Heniy Raehurn, ^ied in 1823. His portraits are full of 
life, vigour, ^and prominence; and they aro admirable as 
likenesses, lie received his knighthood on the visit of 
George IV. to Edinburgh, and was appointed hi§i. portrait- 
painter for Scotland ; hut ho ^ted the following year. — 
William SljArp, the eminent lino-engraver, died in 1824, in 
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a good old age. IIo was mainly self-tanghL was wont 
to declarg that his first attenfpts at engraving were made 
on a powter pot. y'o him wo owo tln^ practice of illustra- 
ting, in a worthy manner^ the cniine^it authors of oiir 
literature. Sliarp was a great lladical; and, in Horne 
Tooke’s time,* wa^ repeatedly brought before the privy- 
council. Ho was a man not easily frightened, however; 
and he used his oi)portunity to canvass Mr. Fitt and others 
of the council for siibscriptiontt to his forthcoming engrav- 
ii^g of Koscius^vo’s portrait. They could not coiuinand 
their countenances to deal severely with him after rftllis; 
and they let him go. He was, with ^11 his jocularity of 
temper, ardour liis profession, and good sense on most 
subjects, Kingularly superstitious — believing that the end 
of the world was at hand, and bringing up Joanna South- 
cote to London, and maintaining lier th(u-e. Ici middle 
life, ho might have become an associate of the lioyal 
Academy ; but he took up the cause of some other eminent 
engravers, less favoured^ than himsclfj in a niau7ier which 
ofibnded Sir Joshua Eeynolds, who dropped ids claims and 
his acquaintance. • 

Some lovers and ]>atrons of art, who were, /)n that 
ground, boneraetors of society, died during this period. 
Mr. Angers^ein was born in Eussia, but, from the age of 
fou]’teeii, spent his life in England, and was a most useful 
citizen, in other wjiys l)esides accumulating his splendid 
collection of pictures. He is believed to have saved the 
credit of the country in tlie commercial crisis of 1703, by 
his proposal of an issue of cxchecpior bills; and it was 
through 1dm tliht the discoTery^of the life-boat was esta- 
blished and revv^arded. His collection of pictures was pur- 
(diased Ify’ government for £57,000, to bO^mo foundation of 
a National Gallery of Fainting?. Mr. Angerstoin died in 
1823, at the age of ninety-one. — Mr. Pajme Knight died 
in the next year, bequeathing his collection of medals, 
drawings, and bronzes — worth £30,000 — to the British 
Museum. Mr. Knight was an eminent Greek Ijcholar, and 
of high cultivation in every way; and his accomplish- 
ments wo¥o ennobled by a magnificent public spirit. — The 
Duchess of Devonshire, wlio^dj^ed in the same ycfir, devoted 
her whole fortune to the j^romotion of tlie,»nrts. She 
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caused exca\^ipna to be made at Eorae, which restored to 
light many p!^ioTis relics of antiquity that mig^t other- 
wise have lain bu/ied for ‘‘ever. — Ino another way, the 
Duchess of Kutla^^ — who died in 1825, in middle life — 
was a benefactress of the arts and of society; she built 
Bel voir Castle, superintending its ejection tier twenty-five 
years with a vigilant interest and taste. All the neigh- 
bouring villages and lands were in a constant state of 
improvement through her t care; and she obtained many 
premiums from the Society for the Promolion of Arts a«rl 
Mabwfactures, for her agricultural, improvements and skill 
in planting. It is lio wonder that a multitude of weeping 
mourners followed in her funeral train. 

There were women among the authors who died during 
this period, whom the world was sorry to part with. The 
venerable Mrs. Barbauld, whose writings were small in 
bulk, but euiinent in beauty, died, very old, in 1825. Her 
lather had permitted her to share the classical education 
of her brother; and the result '»»as seen in the mature 
richness of her mind, and the remarkable beauty of her 
style. Charles James Fox declared her Essay on the Incon- 
sistency of Human Expectations to bo the finest essay in our 
language ; and her Plea for the Bepeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts was like a trumpet-call to the whole host of 
English Dissenters. Her private life was full of honour 
and of charm. — Then there was Jane Taylor, who wrote 
the delightful Contrtbuiions of Q. Q., which are to bo found 
in thousands of homes ; and Mrs. Eaclclifie, the mother of 
modern English romance ; and Sophia Lee, one of the 
writers of the Canterburv Tsdes ; and Mrs. Piozzi, once 
Mrs. Tliralo, the hostess and friend of Dr. Johnson, and 
the recorder oPMluch that we know of him : all these 
passed away wdthin this j^riod. — And also the busy, com- 
placent, useful Eicharcl Lovell Edgeworth, who put us 
upon improving our principles and methods of education, 
and was full of mechanical projects which set other people 
thinking arid inventing and maturing ; and the pompous 
Dr. Parr, who believed ^ -himself a second Johnson, when 
Johnson was more thought of than ho is now^,; Parr, of 
whom Porson said that ‘he ^^o^fld have been a great man 
but for -three things— his trade, his wife, and his politics.* 
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His trade waS school-keeping, for which he wA nnfit ; his 
wife wai^ as she took no pains to concca4^<nnything hut 
amiable; and his« politics *were uitra-liberal — a srroat 


amiable ; 


his. politics •were uitra-liberal — a groat 


off’enco to tJio ministry when he dined "v^h the queen, and 
said grace at Alderman WoSd’s table. Ho had acted with 
a firmness aiicl moderation which gained him respect at 
the time of tlio Bnuningham riots in 1791, when his house 
and library were threatened with the same fate as those of 
his friend, 'Dr. Priestley; and kis reputation stood high on 
account, not onfy of his scholarship, but of some sermons 
Slid tracts whicn he hj^d published; so that, thou gji •his 
fame at the time can now be hardly understood, he was in 
truth by no means beneath the notice of those who were 
bound to watch the xjrocccdings of the queen, and who 
were scandalised at he» choice of her domestic chaplain. — 
The virtuous Lindley Murray died in*182(), at an advanced 
age. While learning our grammar of him, in our young 
days, and growing tired of his name, as associated with 
dull lessons, wo little knew* to how g(^Qd a man that name 
belonged. Lindley Murray was an American; and he 
came over to England in middle » life, and remained with 
us solely for the sake of the mildness of our climate, which 
was rendered necessary to him by the loss ot^ health. 
Under a condition of muscular weakness which prevented 
his walking for the rest of his days, he contentedly gave 
up the usual objects and amusements of life, and humbly 
devoted himself to be as useful as ho cduld from his invalid 


chair. His school-books spread by tens of thousands over 
both his ]iative and his adopted country ; and the proceeds 
might have made, him very sich.^ But ho thought he had 
enough already, for his simple tastes and moderate desires ; 
and he ^ave away, to those who were ii^need, the entii*e 
profits of his works. Thus, muth as we have learned from 
his books, we may learn something bettor from his fife. — 
A great public benefactor, who died in 1821, was Mr. 
James Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 4vho gave a new 
and elevated character and influence to tin# newspaper 
press. He was a scholar and a ge^pitleman ; and his attain- 
ments an^ character could not have wrought in a more 
important direction than* in that which he chose. The 
press is now called the fourlh^power in the stat§ ; and just 
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when the ne^of this power arose, the righf man came to 
regulate, remK?, arid elevate <t. r 

Of those whoso cKvino ofiico it is to refine and elevate 
the whole mass society — ^e poets — we lost some of 
great name within a few years. 

The good and accomplished Bishop E^f^her^— more known 
and valued, perhaps, by the beauty of his hymns than by 
any other of his many qualifications — was suddenly 
snatched away in the mi^t of his usefulness in India. 
He was found dead in his bath — it was believed fmm 
apcJpiexy — in April 1826^ His religious fervour gave a 
freshness of expression to his devotional poetry, which, if 
it does not stand in the stead of originality of thought, 
supplies us with what is always revered by all minds 
— originality of feeling. Tlie hymns of Bishop Ileber 
have therefore made their way among Christians of all 
denominations, and claused him to be ranked among tho 
poets of his time. His ago was only forty-three. — In the 
last century, the poc'nis of Bokert •Bloomfield, the farmer’s 
1)0}% were brought into notice by ]\lr. Capel LolTt— a man 
of letters and something of a poet himself. The protector 
and projected died within a year of eaeh other — tho poet 
in August 1823; the man of letters in May 1824. — And 
Hay ley, the friend of Cowper, and author of ,soine poems 
which had a good deal of popularity in their day, was 
gono. — A deeper cause for mourning, however, than an}" 
we have mentioned— perhaps the deepest of tho period — 
was in the Tintimoly loss of three great poets — Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. At the time, the mourning for Byron 
was infinitely the widos^t and loudest; •but it is not so 
now, and it can never be so again. Hip extraordinary 
popularity duriS^ his life, and for some time afterwards, 
and even now among survWors of his own generation, was 
justiiied by the fact of its existence. Such a popularity 
never arises, much less endures, without some reason; ,but 
the reason was of a temporary nature ; and the fame must 
be temporafy accordingly, Byron’s power, which was 
great, employed itself inu'uttering, from his own conscious- 
ness, the discontents of his time. He v^as unaware of this, 
and always believed himself ap isolated being, doomed to 
live and die without sympathy; whereas he was the 
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mouthpiece of the needs and troubles of in a transi- 
tion staj^ of society. When men found thdfr troubles told, 
and their disconteiitR avowed, in versfe a high order, by 
a man of high rank, youtlilul, proud, ajd egotistical, they 
rushed into a frantic sympathy with him, and received 
from him as 4rue, noble, and beautiful, much that will not 
stand a comparison with nature, morality, and the ever- 
lasting principles of taste. Lord Byron could not produce, 
except by snatches, what wa«i permanently true, because 
t)^ eye of his soul was perplexed and dimmed by troubles 
which preventeH his seeing things as they are ; he €6uld 
not produce what was inheiently noble, because he was 
almost wholly engrossed by suffering moods of his own 
mind ; he could not produce what must be lastingly beau- 
tiful, because he strove after affectations. As a greater 
than himself said of his irony and affectations i ‘It is a 
paltry originality which makes solemn things gay, and 
gay tlLiTigs solemn ; yet it will fascinate thousands, by the 
very diabolical outrage of their syinpathies.’ So said 
Keats, in pain and disgust at the levity of a passage of 
Byron, though no man could relish humour more keenly. 
Thousands were fascinated, and from the cause assigned. 
Unless it were Scott’s, Byron’s was the greatest literary 
fame of our own times. It was kept up by the interest 
universally* taken, and pointedly invited by the poet him 
self, in his private misfortunes. His life was cursed by 
misfortune from his birth ; and his earlier griefs so injured 
him as to make him himself the creator of his later ones. 
His life was not pure, nor his heart affectionate, nor his 
temper disciplinod. There .was^good enough in him by 
starts, and by virtue of his genius, to suggest what he 
might have been, if reared under gooer^influenoes. He 
wandered about the world duiing the latter years of his 
short life ; and finally repaired to Greece, to give wh'at aid 
he could against the Turks. There he died of fever, under 
a steady refusal to accept of timely meaical aid, on the 
19 th of April, 1824. — In Keats, the world lofet a poet of 
infinite promise. Ho was little :iiore than a youth when 
he died ; jDut he had made so vigorous and rapid a growth 
in power and wisdom, add was learning so to wield his 
magnificent faculties, that those who have stuc^iedhis life 
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and writingLare dazzled at the mere conception of what 
he might havlf^hecome. Tbs world did not recognise his 
quality while he lived — indeeti there w^s scarcely time for 
them to do so — an^ some few ignorantly denied and scofled 
at its pretension; but year by year his name is oftener 
mentioned, and more and more minds are l^ndled at the 
scattered flames of his young genius, which would, if death 
had spared him, have shone like a lofty beacon above the 
ordinary level of human intellect. Men are often least 
conscious of their greatest losses ; and in tJiis, generatio*is 
are 4ike individuals. Keats died ^at Kome in February 
1821, in the twenty-flfth year of his age ; and when the 
nows arrived in England, few heard, and fewer still re- 
garded it. After the lapse of a quarter of a ceniury, his 
fame is rising. — He was soon — iit a year and a half — 
followed by his frienU Shelley, who was drowned at the 
age of twenty-nine, off the coast of Italy. Shelley was a 
man of a noble and exquisite nature. Ho ‘ was the most 
truthful of men,’ and of the onosft godlike benevolence, 
‘His aspect had a certain seraphical character,’ we are 
told ; and in that, it was a fair manifestation of himself. 
He was idolatrously beloved by these who knew him face 
to face ; but his age and he were not on the best terms. 
There might be fault on both sides — some defect of pru- 
dence and patience on his ; and, of course, a great want of 
enlightenment on the other : of course, because the greatest 
poets, as indeed thd loftiest men of every order, have to 
educate their followers up to the power of appreciation of 
themselves. Thus Shelley was persecuted for his opinions ; 
tortured in his domestic affections by Iiord Eldon, who, 
with all his law, had no knowledge of the rights of 
opinion; and s^ety ^t only dooked on "quietly, but a 
multitude applauded. So«dt was in his own day ; and 
morettv^er, every act of his life — a life of singular purity 
and disinterestedness, when some crudenesses of youth were 
gone by — was crfticisod and mocked by little minds which 
could hardly open to receive the least of his thoughts. 
Yet, unpopular as he wa^?, and young when he died, he did 
more than any other man to direct and vivify the poetical 
aspiration of our time. Shelley*still lives to us, not only 
in his owq writings, as yet' but partially diffused, but in 
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the whole hoSy and spirit of onr recent poetry, and existing 
poetical Jife. ^ 

Wo have presented and summed ujft^ gains and losses 
of a seven years’ period. ^We have nfw to enter upon 
another, shorter, but not less alive with incident and the 
spirit of progfess. ^ • 
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CHAPTEE 1. 

' <1 

Opening of Now Parliarnent — Death of the Duke of York — Grant to 
the Duke of Clarence — Illness of Lord Liverpool — Lord Liverpfiol 
and Mr. Canning — Lord Liverpool as Minister — The Corn Bill — 
Catholic Question — New Administration — Mr. Canning consulted — 
Mr. Peel — Resignation of Cabinet Ministers — Mr. Canning, Premier — 
— New Cabinet— Retirement of Lord Eldon. 

The period on wbicli we are now entering — the last years 
of the reign of George IV. — is one of roniarkable interest 
and importance in the retrospect, tliongli the complaint of 
the time was of stagna+ion of i>ublic Imsiness. It is trno 
that, for three sessions, scarcely anything was done of 
what is^ commonly called public business. In regard to 
variety of subject, the records of parliament perhaps were 
never before so meagre, for three consecutive sessions. At tho 
same time, the registers of tho i)eriod are full of ministerial 
correspondence, ministerial explanations, and ministerial 
difficulties : for this there was ample reason ; and in this 
lay tho deep im])ortance and interest of the period. 

It is common for society tc) complain of loss of tho public 
time, and postponement nf public business, when a change 
of ministry, oi^ther event, induces explanation of their 
personal conduct on tho p.art of public men. It is common 
to complain of such explanatious, as if statesmen were 
obtruding their personal concerns upon a public which 
does not care iror them, hut wants to bo about its own 
business. * But this is, wherever hold, a vulgar error, and 
a most pernicious one.^ Every true statesman knows that 
his personal honour is a national interest; and every 
enlightened citizen Icnows that the highest distinction of a 
nation i^tho rectitude of its rulers ; and that no devotion 
of time, thought, pr.tionco, and energy, can bo too groat 
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for the object of upholding the standa^rd of political 
honour %inong statesmen. the moat ordinary times, 
therefore, the enlfghtened citizen wilh eagerly receive, 
and carncatly weigh, the statements of* public men with 
regard to theii* official conduct, aware that the postpone- 
ment of legislmtiv^ aefs is a less evil than that of failing to 
discharge every conscience, to decide upon every reputa- 
tion, as it comes into question ; and thus to ascertain that 
the moral ground is firm and Secure, before proceeding to 
political action. ^ If it bo thus in oi dinary times, miich 
stronger was the obligation to prove the conduct and 
reputation of statesmen at the period we are now entering 
ujion. If, duriiig the next three years, ministerial diffi- 
culties and explanations scorn to be endless, there must 
bo some cause ; the eiflbarrassment ^must be, in fact, a 
characteristic of the time. * 

Wo havo witnessed the admission into the cabinet of two 
men who were called ‘ political advcmtjirors ’ ; and we havo 
recognised in this eveift the sign that a new time had 
arrived, requiring for its administration a now order of men. 
Though the new men had acted and succeeded in their 
function, the struggles and perplexities of the transition 
from one state of societ}^ and government to another liad 
yet to bo gone through ; and the beginning of these 
struggles and perplexities is what wo havo now to con- 
template. We shall see ministry aftoj’ ministry formed 
and dissolved. Wo shall see that the difficulty lay, not in 
finding competent men — for able men abounded at that 
time — but in determining what great principle, of those 
afloat, should so fffeponderato*as k) determine the govern- 
ment of tho country. In the trial of this all-important 
point, the next’ three year^ cannot now be said to have 
been wasted, though at the time tho vexation was sey^ro, 
of sooing great questions standing still, ordinary legisla- 
tive business thrust aside, and a temper ajad language of 
political bitterness rising up, such as could ijever have 
been anticipated among men of rational capacities and 
•gentlemanly education. • 

The king opened the new parliament in person on the 
21st of November, declaring in*, his speech that he called 
tho Houses together for the special purpose of fledlanng 
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and accounting for the measures taken by government in 
opening the ports to/iome kinls of grain and pulso, in con- 
sequence of the sc arcity produced by the drought of the 
summer. In answer to variouF complaints in both Houses 
about the scanty revelations of the speech, Lord Liverpool 
and Mr. Canning pleaded the special naturB of the busi- 
ness which occasioned the present sitting, and promised 
the regular supply of infomation and suggestion at the 
regular time — after the Christmas recess. Ministers ob- 
tained the indemnity they sought for opening the pOx-ts 
during the recess ; ^.nd, with one exception, little else was 
done before Christmas. But that exception was a brilliant 
and most significant one. Mr. Canning accounted to 
parliament, and obtained its en;^usiastio sanction, for 
sending ijroops to Poitugal. 

The sanction of parliament was indeed most enthusi- 
astic ; and so was the response from the country. But it 
is believed by those- who ought to know, that this speech 
was fatal to Mr. Canning. His earnestness and eloquence 
were taken by the Tories as a demonstration in favour of 
liberalism. They well knew that he was in fact, though 
not in name, the leader of the government. They knew 
that the Duke of York so clearly considered him so, that 
he had just made an audacious attempt, by addressing the 
king, to get him dismissed from the cabinet. They gave 
all their strength to bear him down, and wrought against 
him with a new exasperation, from the date of his 
announcement of his having despatched the troops to 
Portugal. They could not bear him down in intention 
and in act. They coUld not bear him down in the 
estimation of tke country, in which he was indeed rising 
from day to day. But there was a way in which he was 
in their power; they enfeebled his health. They could 
not bow his noble head, or tame his princely eye, by 
reproach or threat; but they could and did, without 
design or wnsideration, by the poison of disease. There 
are few men whose nerves are not more or less in the 
power of other men’s judgments and tempers ; and of those 
few, Canning was certainly oiot one. His magnificent 
organi9atjon, adequate to* the production of everything 
that can ennoble the human being — absolutely teeming 
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with genius— had the one imperfection of being too 
sensitive. This was so cleas — so evident on the merest 
glance at his face— that thcfco have «[iuch to answer for 
who failed in the consideration thus b|spoken by nature 
herself. Canning needed nd indulgence. In the depth of 
illness, his high cours^e would have spumed it. He never 
deprecated; nevef, we may be sure, in the innermost 
breathings of bis soul. He provoked much, dared every- 
thing, and endured till nature broke down. But nature 
wa^ breaking dbwn all the time that his enemies were 
most merciless ; Sind th^ never saw it. It was visible in 
the weakening brow, the deepening eye, the quivering lip, 
the heavy and uncertain step. His enemies did not mark 
these signs which grieved his friends ; and when, in reply 
to their rancour, “the oye flashed again as it was wont, 
and the cheek flushed, and the voied rang from* the roof, 
they were sure that they had done him no harm. From 
the time of his speech on sending aid to Portugal, the 
contest between Canning ai^ his policy, and his foes and 
their policy, became deadly. It was indeed death that 
now interposed, and finally settled? the conflict. 

The Duke of York was the first who was witjidrawn. 
The lord chancellor saw much of him for some weeks 
before his death ; and the chancellor’s opinion was, that 
his thoughibs were almost exclusively occupied by the 
Catholic question, and the dread, in regard to that question, 
of the ascendency of Mr. Canning. In Lord Eldon’s own 
opinion, his existence was essential to the effectual counter- 
action of Mr. Canning’s influence, and to his displacement 
from the councils, of the king. ‘^His death,* declares Lord 
Eldon, ‘must affect every man’s political situation — 
perhaps «iobody’s more thjfii my own. It may shorten, it 
may prolong, my stay in office# Of course, Mr. Canning 
himself must have known as well as other people the 
importance of the life that had gone — tj^e significance of 
the death that had arrived. It must have been with a 
singular mixture of feelings that a man of hib patriotism 
and power of will, and of his magi^animity and sensibility, 
must havq bent over the vault in St. George’s Chapel, into 
whose darkness, amidst ^he blaze of torches, the body 
of his arch-enemy was descending. It was theruand there 
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that ho took his own death ; perhaps at the ihoment when 
ho was thinking how qnietr is that reirting-pla(jp at the 
goal of every humancciareer, \fhere the tynall and groat lie 
down together, ai^l ‘ princes and counsellors of the earth ’ 
— like his foe and himself— ar6 quiet, and sleep after their 
warfare. c « 

If those who attended that funeral cotfld have seen their 
own position between the past and the future as we see it 
now, it would have so absoibod all their thoughts as that 
the body might have been lowered into its vault unsot^n, 
and?^he funeral anthems have l^een unlioard. A more 
singular assemblage than the doomed group about the 
mouth of that vault has seldom been seen. In virtue of 
our survivorship, '^vc can obsgrve them now, each one 
with his fate hovering over his uivcoverbd head. He who 
was next cto be lowered into that vault was not there. Ho 
was in his palace, weak in health and spirits — relieved 
and yet perplexed that the course of government was 
simidifiod by the lomoval of hw remonstrant brother, 
whoso plea of nearness to the throne— now so solemnly set 
aside — had made his interference at once irksome and 
difficulty to disregard. There would be no more inter- 
ferenco now ; no more painful audiences ; no more letters 
brought in with that lainiliar superscription. The way 
was clear now; but to wdiat? Liverpool and Canning 
must settle that. If they felt that the Catholic question 
must bo settled, tliey must show how it was to be done ; 
and they must do it. Liverpool and Canning 1 By that 
day twelvemonths, how was it with them ? Lord Liver- 
pool was not at Windsoj that night. He laid down his 
careworn head to rest unaware that but a few more days 
of life — as ho hbnsidored life-*- remained • to him. Thu 
body breathed for some iHontlis ; but in a few days after 
this '’the mind was dead. As for Canning, his heart and 
mind wore full q^s his noble brow shone in the torchlight. 
Ho well knew that it was not only his chief personal 
en6my who^was hero laid low, but the only insurmount- 
able barrier to his policy ! He saw an open course before 
him, or one which Im himself could clear, ^e saw the 
fouLfiend Revolution descend iittu that vault, to be sealed 
down in it with that coffin." fee saw beyond that torch-lit 
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chapel a sunny vision of Ireland tranquilised ; and the 
hope ros^ within him that might achieve a peace at 
liome — the sound p^ce of froSdom — a% blessed as the peace 
which he had spread over the world abriad. And all thp 
time, the chill and the daiilps of that cmapel, dim amidst 
the yellow gjare wi^i the night- fog of January, were 
poisoning his vitafs, and shortening his allowance of life 
to a mere span. Beside him stood his friend and comrade, 
Huskisson. They wore born in the same spring; they 
Avere neither of *them to know another moment of health 
after this chilly'night-^ervice ; and their deaths wejjd to 
bo not far apart. What remained for#both was the bitter 
last drops of the cup of life ; sickness, toil, perplexity, 
some liumiliation, and infinite anguish. Here, if they had 
known their futuTe, they would have lai^ down all self- 
regards, all ambition, all ho])n and rflirth, all thoughts of 
finished work and a serene old age, and have gone forth to 
do and suffer the last stage of their service, before dropping 
into their untimely i»st. • These . two had made no 
])r()fessions of grief about the death of the prince; they 
did not vaunt their feelings; yetiioro they Avere, sad and 
solemn ; while beside them stood one whoso avoob about 
tho loss of his royal friend, and about the irro])arable loss 
to tho empire, AA^cre paraded before all men’s eyes, and 
dinned into the ca.is of all who Avould listen. Here stood 
Lord Chancellor Lhlon, beside tho open grave in which ho 
de(!lared that the hopes of his country Tvere being buried. 
AVas he lost in grief ?— his ready tears in fuller flow than 
ever?— his soul absorbed in patriotic meditation ? ‘Lord 
Eldon, recoil ectiiig ’—what y^that he might catch cold — 
stood upon his hat, to avoid chill from the flags ; ‘ and his 
jirecantitn Avas’ completely successful.’ If it had but 
occurred to Canning to stand u|)on liis hat! — but ho was 
thinking of other things. There A\"ero others for whom 
death AA^as in waiting ; and some for whom great labours 
and deeds w^ere preparing in life. troublesome 

opponent of luhiisters, Mr. Tierney, who was to be found 
dead in his study before the next ^yal funeral ; and Lord 
Graves, v^ho was to die by his own hand, under tho 
provocation of royal vice br levity. And what tasks lay 
before those aaJio were yet t5 five and work ! the 
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six dukes who bore the pall, was he who was lo succeed to 
the highest military office noij^ thus vacated ; and J^Velling- 
ton himself no doullfc thought this night that he was of 
one mind in the gfcat political questions of the day with 
the prince whoso pall he bore. * No doubt he believed that 
he should, in his proper place, do whfjt ho coigld to exclude 
the Catholics, and to keep the conscience of the sovereign 
fixed upon the coronation oath, and his duty to Protestant- 
ism: in his p 702 )er plac^, we say, because the diiko 
spurned the idea of a military chief like^himself taking 
civil office, and openly declared, with indigfnation at an un- 
founded rumour, that ho should be ]nad if he dreamed of 
the premiership. Yet, before this royal vault should 
again bo opened, Wellington T^as to bo premier, and use 
his office to repeal the disabilities of the 'Catholics. Truly, 
jiledges axd pro2)heeies are dangerous things for statesmen 
to meddle with in times of transition ; and it would seem 
to be a main feature in the mission of the honest and 
resolute AVellington—honest and ]’««olute beyond all cavil 
— to prove the presumi^tion of jil edges and prophecies in 
times of transition. Tlf&n there was Peel, with the same 
work before liim, and much more, of which ho had not yet 
begun to dream ; and with the fate before him of losing 
his best-beloved honour — the representation of his uni- 
versity — and gaining several others, any one of which 
would suffice to make an immortality. And there was 
Hardingo, the friend of both the deceased and the incom- 
ing commander-in-chief, who was to signalise his age in 
the history of India by his administration and achieve- 
ments both of peace and^ war. And thcio was, as chief- 
mourner, he who was to bo the next king, and in whose 
reign was to occur that vital rehovation of our representa- 
tive system, which will bo to thoughtful students of a 
thou^nd years hence what Magna Charta is to us. What 
a group was h^re collected, Avithin the curtain of the 
future, seeing nothing but the vault at their feet, and the 
banners of ‘the past waving above their heads; and, 
wherever they thought they saw some way into the coming 
time, seeing wrongly — mistaking their own fancy-painting 
on that curtain for discerqmgiit of what was behind it! 
And b^ind that veil, agents work unheard— death at his 
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grave-digging; and the people with their demands and 
their acclamations; and th^* trumpet-voice of conviction 
summoning preju(^ce to the surrender But what they 
saw not, we, as survivors, see ; and wlmt they hoard not, 
we hear; for now that curtain of futurity is hung up over 
our heads as* bannort of the past ; and the summons of 
death, and of the popular will, and of individual conscience, 
are still audible to us ; not in their first stunning crash, 
but as funereal echoes to which those banners float. 

iThe Duke ofVork went to his grave sincerely mourned 
by ]iiany, and j)artially iionoured by many more who^uld 
not honestly grieve that he did not iT;ach the throne. In 
his youth, ho In^d sliown valour and an earnest aspiration 
to good generalship in the campaigns in Flanders. During 
the thirty-two years that he held the office of commander- 
in-chief, ho did eminent service to the sta4e in his 
administration of the army — instituting and carrying 
through such reforms and now discipline as made his 
management in fact a^-re-efreation of that national force. 
Ills nature was frank and honourable, if only ho had done 
justice to it. It endeared him to 'his friends, even to the 
point of inducing them to overlook, and almost iQ justify 
his vices. The loyal cant of the day was that in his vices 
‘there wai^ nothing un-English — nothing unprincely;* 
but the princes and people of England could not be 
expected to admit among their characteristics recklessness 
in sensual vice and pecuniary extravagance. His dis- 
soluteness was, if not ‘ unprincelj',’ vulgai-, as all selfish 
passion is ; and his recklessness about debt was, we may 
surely say, eminently ‘ un-Bnglij^h.’ We cannot give up 
]:)robity in mon(jy-transactions as an English characteristiQ. 
As for ^lis high Toryism* Avhen all danger from it. was 
past, men remembered that h^ was ill educated, and, by 
his position, precluded from the enlightenment which was 
flowing in upon men in humbler statics. It was the 
subject of grave apprehension, very reasonably, while he 
lived, with his foot upon the steps of the thrSne, and his 
eye upon the crown ; but as soomas he was let down into 
the grav^ it was remembered with a sort of respectful 
compassion as a delusion* ^o^blesome to himself, and a 
weakness which would, in a former age, have bee* lOgarded 
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as a graco of royalty. His statno stands conspiolious on 
its pillar within siglit of the Ij^orse Guards, whereto much 
of his business hiy? It might be tjiat some debtors, 
ruined ])y his crilel ( 3 xtravagance, might sigh in their 
prison when they heard of its ^erection ; and some, whoso 
domestic honour and peace had feeen tainted by his 
passions, might wonder at the strange distribution of 
homage in a state which professes the purity of Christi- 
jinity ; but it was i)retty generally admitted that he had 
done his country better service than princes often do, agad 
thatf fio his labours weio ])artly owing tbo*successes of om* 
wars, and the high character of our military forces. His 
death took ])laco on the 5th of January, 1827, and his 
funeral on the 20th. 

The Duke of Wellington snccccded, as has been said, to 
his othce^of commaiKler-in-chief ; and his sailor-brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, to his prospect of the throne. On 
the 15th of Fcihruary, a message from the king was pre- 
sented to botli houi^cs of j)ai^'iani>ent, recommending an 
addition to the income of the Duke and Duchess of 
Clartiiico, in view of th(5 increased expenses which would 
bo occasioned to them by the dnko’s proximity to the 
throne. A good deal of objecHon was made to this in the 
Coniiuons, but none in the Lords. The great distress of 
the jicopJo, wliose condition had jnst been made the subject 
of a royal letter to^the bishops, and the inconvenience of 
the precedent, were the grounds of opposition, and these 
wore met by the plea that the maintenance of royal dignity 
was an object Avhicli must not give way to temporary 
pressure, and that the suvi proposed Avas^cmly a portio]^ of 
what v'onld ho saved to the country by the death of the 
Duke of York. Up to this tinVe, the income of tko Duke 
and Ducliess of Clarence h&d bc4n £26,500. By the death 
of the elder brother, Jiu addition of £3000 a year would 
now accrue ; and^ it was proposed that parliament should 
grant £0000 more — namely, £3000 to the duke, and £0000 
to the ducKess; by which their joint income would be 
raised to £38,500. Afteq’ much opposition and debating, 
it was thus settled. 

It was on Thursday, tbp ^5\;b of February, that this 
royal uIdstKigo was presented ; and it was taken into con- 
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si(^eration the next evening — ^Friday. Lord Liverpool 
• brought forward the subject in the Upper House, and 
spoke upon it. Hd was never seen lb be hotter or more 
cheerful. The next morning, Saturda;^ his servant was 
surprised at not hearing the hell, as usual, after breakfast, 
and wont into hig nmster’s study, where ho found Lord 
Liverpool lying on the floor in an apoplectic fit. Whether 
ho would live was for some time doubtful; but it was 
quite certain t^at his political career was ended. His 
colleagues wrote in their private letters ; ‘ Heaven knows 
who will succeecf him.’ •Some felt it ‘a tremendous feiow 
under present circumstances.’ The prtncipal of these cir- 
cumstances was. the universal expectation — a state of 
doubtful expoct^ion — about the proposed Corn Bill, and 
some legislation about Hhe Catholics. Tlio king was at 
Brighton ; and Mr. Peel went down to inform him of the 
event. Mr. Caiining was at Brighton, confined to his bed 
by the illness caught at the funeral ; and Mr. Huskisson 
was confined to the houi^ iif London from the same cause. 
Mr, Canning had charge of the Corn Bill, and ho was 
awaiting with extreme anxiety tlnf approaching discussion 
of the Catholic question. At such a moment as jihis tho 
premier v*^as struck down ; and the two friends could 
neither me^t nor wait upon the king. Wo have the lord 
chancellor’s first impressions on the occasion : ‘ If otlier 
things made it certain that he would oiherwiso succeed 
him, 1 should suppose Canning's health would not let him 
undertake the labour of the situation. But,’ he adds, in 
his usual temper towards Canning, ‘ ambition will attempt 
anything.’ Two^days after,* tho^ chancellor became very 
oracular, as was, natural, when it was certain that there 
was nothing to' be knownf ‘ This, at any time,’ he says, 

‘ would be an event of importjfiico ; so immediately after 
the Duke of York’s death, and upon tho eve of the ^ays 
when the great questions of the corn-tra^e and Catholic 
emancipation are to bo discussed and decided, it is of im- 
portance so great, that nobody can be certain* whether it 
IS not of so much importance as t# render almost certain 
wrong de<vsions upon these vital questions.’ If we can 
make out any meaning herq, ^t is that Lord Eldon now 
supposed a liberal policy sure to prevail, and beli^vtfd that 
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Lord Liverpool had "been the only secTirity against the 
dreaded ‘changes iij our inltitutions.’ The letter pro- 
ceeds : ‘ Nobody l^nows, and nobody cSn conjecture with 
probability, how soon the illness of the minister will, as it 
seemingly must, dissolve the administration, or how 
another is to be formed and composed. « Speculation as to 
this is very busy, and politicians are all at work. The 
opposition are in high spirits, and confidently expecting 
to enjoy the loaves and the fishes. They may — but they 
alsQ.piay not — be disappointed.’ 

The first thing decided upon Was to wait awhile, ftT 
the chance of Lord Liverpool recovering sufficiently to 
send in his resignation. Week after week, as it passed 
away, showed this to be less and less probable ; and by 
the end of March it*,wa8 found necessary to set about ap- 
pointing his successor. Setting aside their political rela- 
tions, the loss of Lord Liverpool was very affecting to Mr. 
Canning. Through, life, the two had been close personal 
friends, from the time of their A*st meeting at college. 
They were born in the ^ same year; they were inseparable 
at Christ Church, where they laughed at one another’s 
whims-^Jenkinson’s brown coat, with buttons bearing the 
initials of the great orators, and Canning’s gloriously 
nonsensical verses; and where, in the intervals of their 
mirth, they discussed the gravest subjects of human in- 
terest, with the ea«*nestneB8 belonging to the genius of the 
one, and the integrity of the other. They entered parlia- 
ment at the same time, under Mr. Pitt, and were never 
separated in their private regards by the differences on 
public matters which occasionally aros'^i* This is highly 
honourable tb them both. It must be a strong fHendship 
which could enable the mjin of the world lo b^r' with the 
views of the man of genius, when those views were too 
large for his comprehension ; and which would enable the 
man of genius to bear with the negative qualities of the 
mediocre m^n of the world, in times which demanded all 
the energies of every statesman. In political life, each 
was largely indebted tS the other ; as is more apparent to 
us now than perhaps it ever ws^s to them. Lord Liverpool 
was not, apparently, fully aware that it was Canning who 
had of^dte years mqde his government illustrious in the 
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eyes of the world ; but every one now knows that it was 
so. An<kCanning could harily estimate at the time the 
influence of Lord Liverpoors presendb m securing him a 
field for the exercise of Ms statesmanihip. If he had 
entered the cabinet he could hardly have remained there, 
during the laiffc fory yftars, under any other premier of the 
same politics as Lord Liverpool. It was no time for 
weighing these considerations, when the news of his 
friend’s seizure «came to him 3s he lay fevered in his bed. 

had but justyetumed from visiting Lord Liverpool at 
Bath, where he had ^one, after the dukes fmfSral, 
to improve his health. He had come “back worse than he 
went ; and in the depth of his illness, this news reached 
him. The efiects. of grief, anxiety, and sickness, were 
visible enough when hb appeared i^ the House to bring 
forward the measures he had in charge, and to encounter 
the onslaught of persecution, which was never mitigated 
by any touch of reverence, sympathy, or even common 
humanity, till it had laid hiha low. 

The country was not the worse for the loss of Lord 
Liverpool, though his official life* had been useful in its 
way, at certain periods of his career. He waewa good 
balance-wheel when the movements of parties might other- 
wise be going too fast. He had no striking ability, either 
in action, or in speech. He was diligeitt, upright, exceed- 
ingly heavy, and, as his friends welL-knew, extremely 
anxious under his sense of responsibility. He could not 
throw off his cares for a day or an hour — either in the free 
air of Wimbledon, or in his trips to Bath ; and it ended in 
his cares throvi^ftg off his life.w He declared in private, 
that on no one day for twenty-five years of official life had 
he seen* his heap of letters on^the table, without a sharp 
pang of apprehension, and a sense of reluctance to break 
the seals — so strong did he feel the probability to be every 
day that something was going wrong in<8ome part of the 
world. It appears strange that a man of his^cast, merely 
respectable in abilities and characteristics, should have 
held office so long — the premiersMp for fifteen years — in 
times of such stir and cgnvulsion ; but the fact was, his 
highest ability was that of choosing and conciliating able 
men, and keeping them together in^ sufficient battnony to 
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get through their work, if nothing more. Nobody quar- 
relled with him ; aud he set^fcis whole weight agpoinst his 
colleagues quarrel^n% with each other ;oso that the Eldons 
and the Cannings, the Bexleys^and the Huskissons, met in 
council, week after week, for years together, inwardly 
despising and disliking each othet; ^ut ©utwardly on 
docent terms, and all working in their own way in their 
own offices. This could not go on for ever ; and, as we 
have seen, Lord Liverpool himself knew ^it could not go 
on much longer. He meant to retire presently, to leave 
the 'J^ay open for some settlement of the Oatholic question. 
Thus, the nation did not sustain much loss by the brief 
shortening of his term ; nor was there tjie affectation of 
mourning a great political loss. There was decorous 
regrot that Such a penalty on toil and conscientiousness 
should hdvo overtaken so meritorious a public servant; 
and then ensued extreme eagerness to know what influence 
would next bo in the ascendant. This could not be as- 
certained till the following ApYil. <■ 

In tlio meantime, the Com Bill must first be brought 
forward. It was committed to Mr. Canning’s care, as 
loader iit the Commons. He was extremely anxious about 
it, as it was the elaborate work of his two friends, Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson; and the subject was not 
one that ho felt at home in. ITis diffidence was aggravated 
by the misfortun^j^ihat he and Mr. Jiuskisson were kept 
apart by illness, in London and Brighton, and wore thus 
precluded from personal conferonoe about the hill. The 
only thing that could bo done was to send a confidential 
friend backwards and forwards, till each minister was in 


possession of the mind of the other. If the conclusion of 
the matter could have been foreseen, the caused of that 
ending have been made known as they ought to have been, 
the trouble and anxiety might have been, in great part, 
spared. The Duke of Wellington made an end of the 
measure, by; heading the opposition in the House of Lords, 
and carrying an amendment which vitiated the bill too 
seriously to allow it tcy' be proceeded with ; the very bill 
which had been prepared by the premier, and fully sanc- 
tioned by the cabinet of which the duke was, at the time, 
a inembOT; It was not till the 1st of March that Mr. 
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Canning was well enough to bring forward the measure ; 
which h« did in the form of set of resolutions, intended 
to bo the foundation of a new com-la#. g According to the 
resolutions, foreign com might always Ire imported, free of 
duty, to be warehoused ; and it might always be let in for 
home consumption oM payment of certain duties ; for in- 
stance, the duty on wheat was to be Is. when wheat was 
at 70«., and to increase 2ff. with every decrease of 1«. in 
price ; and so oi^ in different proportions, with other kinds 
of grain. The resolutions were well received and supported 
— the House rejecting, a majority of throe to one, on 
an average, the amendment^ proposed on behalf of the 
landed interest, A bill — the new corn-law, as it was 
stipposod to be — was brought in on the 2nd of April, and 
passed on the 12th, before the IIouso adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. When parliament reassomfeled, Mr. 
Canning was premier, and the conduct of the bill in the 
Upper House devolved upon Lord Goderich (Mr. Eobinson 
under his new title). ^ndCr some extraordinary miscon- 
ception, the Duke of Wellington declared that ho believed 
the amendment ho had to proposi^ would be acceptable to 
the government ; whereas it wont to establish the principle 
of prohibition, which it was the main object of the measure 
to cast asid#-. His amendment proposed that ‘ foreign corn 
in bond should not be taken out of bond until the average 
l)rice of corn should have reached r)08.^,The government 
was left ill a minority of eleven in tho vote on tliis clause 
on the 12th of June; and the bill was therefore abandoned. 
The debate on tho Catholic question came on on the 5th 
of March, and •'continued two ^ays. Tho anti-Catholio 
speakers, who mustered strong in this new parliament, 
wander^ away from th{j consideration of the motion 
before the House into the whol/f set of old topics — back to 
the Treaty of Limerick, and wide among the doings the 
priests at the late elections; and Mr. fanning had to 
bring them back to the question of tho night, which was ; 

‘ That this House is deeply impressed with the’ expediency 
of taking into consideration the 4a ws imposing civil dis- 
abilities oai his majesty*s Eoman Catholic subjects.’ Mr, 
Canning’s speech was deeply impressive to the House ; hut 
it would have been more so, and have been reoeiamd as an 
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oracle by the Catholics, if it could have been known that 
these were his last words onTjhe subject which 1^ had at 
heart during the^ Whole of his careeib The danger of 
neglect, of letting things alone in such a crisis as had 
arrived, was his last topic on this last occasion. After 
stating that ‘one bugbear was faiily disposed of* — the 
coronation oath — he said: ‘What are the other dangers 
which exist at this eleventh hour, I have yet to learn ; but 
a singular fate has attended this question.^ The question 
is : “ Will you do as we propose? or will you do nothing? 
or \^at will you do ? *’ And, secondly : * “ What dangers 
do you apprehend ? Now^ to the question : “ Will you 
do as we propose ? or will you do nothing^ or will you do 
something else ? ” the answer is clear enough: “We will 
not do as you propose.’* But ‘to the two remaining 
branches bf the question, no answer is given. And when 
we ask : “ What dangers do you apprehend from the pass- 
ing of a bill similar to that of 1813?** we are also unable 
to get any answer. .* . . . I Conjure the House to reflect 
that the motion is merely a declaration on the part of the 
House, that the state of ‘Ireland and of the Eoman Catholic 
lX)pulation is such as to demand the consideration of the 
House. To this proposition it is intended to oppose a 
direct negative, importing that the House doe^ not think 
the state of Ireland, or the laws affecting the Koman 
Catholics, deserv.g>_yon sid oration. That is the issue upon 
which the House is now going to divide. The resolution 
goes no further than that the House should adopt the 
opinion of its predecessors, who sent three bills up to the 

House of Lords, of relief to the Koman* ‘Catholics 

On the other hand, if this resolution shoujd bo negatived 
— if the House of Commons should decide that ‘the con- 
sidemtion of the state ot Ireland is not worthy to bo 
entered upon — then is the House of Commons changed 
indeed; and it fvould be more easy to imagine, than it 
would be safe for me to express, the consequence that may 
ensue from such a change.* 

It was now just five 5 ears since Mr. Canning uttered in 
the House what he supposed would be his lasVappeal on 
behalf of the Catholics — in«1825, previous to his intended 
departiTny for India. ^ He wets then mistaken; and now. 
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when really "uttering his last appeal, he was unconscious 
that it would be so. Nev|r could he have been more 
earnest tKan now ; for any retrogressioa of the Commons on 
this subject would be, at the moment, most untoward 
circumstance for the cause*and for himself. It was the 
moment whej^ a ne^ administration was about to be 
formed ; when its determining principle— whether avowed 
or not — was to be concession or opposition to the Catholic 
claims ; and when the king himself was falling back, on 
the removal of the rivalry of the Duke of York. The loss 
of the Commons from th^ cause must be most disastrolES at 
such a crisis. I'his loss, however, had to be sustained. 
The division took place a little before five in the morn- 
ing of the 7th of Maich, m a House of 548 members ; and 
there was a majority (rf four against the motion. The 
anti-Catholic party had gained by “the eloctioms. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne had given notice in the Lords of a 
motion grounded on the petitions sent up by the Catholics ; 
but on this decision qf the Commons, he withdrew it, 
fairly avowing that ho dared not go forward, nor brave the 
consequences of the disappointment to the Catholics, if 
both Houses should display a majority against thenj. This 
was an anxious season for the friends of the Catholics, to 
whom it appeared that the question had gone back, and 
who scarcely dared to reckon on the patience of their 
wronged fellow-subjects. But men larely know what 
circumstances are really prosperous or adverse. This was 
but the step back, before the spring. It was too late now 
for the Catholics to be disheartened, when they had just 
seen what they ^puld do ii\ the field of the elections. 
They roused themselves for the* struggle which was to 
prove tbi final xtoe. • 

First, this qu<‘8tion broke upaanother cabinet. Of the 
existing cabinet, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Teel 
were the strong men on the one si<^ aijd Mr. Canning 
and Mr, Huskisson on the other. Lo^ Liverpool had kept 
them together hitherto — ^lie having been opelily of the 
^ anti-Catoolio party all his life, *1^4 being well known 
among his colleagues to have arrived at Sie conviction, 
and to be •about to act upon it, that the friends of the 

"folios must soon carry thdlr point. The roj^essive 

^6l. it. « K 
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combining influence of Lord Liverpool iJeing now re- 
moved, the diverse element^fof the government parted off 
and rose up agair^t%aoh other ; so that it became immedi- 
ately necessary to decide which should have the ascend- 
ency. It was not yet considered indispensable that there 
should be an, undivided cabinet ok this q^iaestion. The 
(Question might be left open; but wlfether the premier 
should be of the one way of thinking or the other was the 
particular which could nc^ but bring this all-important 
matter to an issue. 

J0r. Canning could not be dispensed with. The public 
showed that it tboh^ht so ; the king certainly thought so ; 
and the members of the administration and their friends 
betrayed in their correspondence, and by their methods of 
consultation, that, jf they themselves did not think so, 
they feared that everybody else did. Mr. Canning also 
held the second place in the cabinet, and had the first 
right to look to the premiership, and to be consulted upon 
it. He it was, therefore, wholn tht king summoned, on the 
27th of March, when it was found to be in vain to wait 
for any amendment in* the state of Lord Liverpool, and 
when ^ho restlessness of the country and of political 
parties showed that there mtist be no more delay in form- 
ing an administration. The interview was long, and em- 
barrassing to both. The king requested Mr. Canning’s 
opinion on the p'^'Acticahility of placing at the head of the 
cabinet a statesman who held Lord Liverpool’s avowed** 
opinions on the Catholic question. Mr. Canning declared 
that it might, he believed, be done, and a wholly anti- 
Catholic government be, formed ; in wbieh case, of course, 
he must retire ; and he plainly intimated that he could not 
remain in the government except as prime^minister. This 
coqld have been no surp/ise to the king ; for there was no 
statesman of Mr. Canning’s way of thinking to whom he 
could, with any pgpjriety, have been made subordinate. 
Yet the kipg ooulS^t bring himself at once to the point 
of nominating Mr« £Simning ; and this first negotiation 
was at an end. ' 

What might hav^ been the next step if tl^& king bad 
been let alone, there is not^sayibg ; but some anti-Catholio 
membM^ of the aristocracy, alarmed at the strength of the 
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popular expectation in favour of Mr. Oanning, took a step 
•of greater boldness than th^ sovereign was disposed to 
endure, and ruined •their own cause by dn attempt at in- 
timidation which roused th# royal resentment A Tory 
peer, a duke and priw-oounoillor, requested an audience 
of the king, iftid ^pldThis majesty that he came as the 
express representative of eight peers — all, like himself, 
holding great electoral influence — to declare that if Mr. 
Oanning was plaged at the head of the cabinet, they would 
all withdraw thqjr support from the government XWs 
took place on the fourth* day after the^abortive interview. 
The effect of this disrespectful and corrupt proceeding was 
to determine the^ king on the instant to send for Mr. 
Canning. 

By this time, Mr. Canning was awave that if hg became 
premier, the government must lose the services of Mr. 
reel ; for Mr. IPoel had told him so on the 29th of March* 
Between these two statesmen there Tjas, with all their 
differences of opinion, alld much clashing of interests at 
this crisis, no ill-will. Private letters of Mr, Canning’s 
are in existence which declare that Mr. Peel was the only 
seceding member of the government who behaved t^ell to 
him at this time; and it is known that ho declared Mr. 
Peel to be hk rightful political heir and successor. 

Mr. Peel’s difficulty in this instance was a peculiar one. 
It arose from his being responsible in Lift office for the 
administration of the affairs of Ireland. He was disposed 
for a cabinet divided on this question, as the House of 
Commons had just shown itself so very equally divided ; 
and on almost evei^ other question of importance, he was 
of the same mindfwith those^of his colleagues who sat with 
him in tfle Commons. But he jjplt that he could not fill 
his place in the House as Irish minister with any saiisfeo 
tion under a premier who advocated a policy in regard to 
the Catholics opposite to his own. Such wire his reasons, 
assiMed by himself in a frank and admirable letter to 
Lord Eldon, of the date of the 9th of April. He made no 
'difficulty that could be helped, ancP caused no emharrass- 
mont. He spoke to no one put the king and Mr. Canning 
on the subject; and his intentions and feelings J^came 
known only by the king’s mention ot them to the chan- 

h 2 
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oellor. It is a cnrioTiB oircumstance that while Mr 
Canning was telling the toig that he believe^ an anti- 
Catholic cabinet ^ouLd be formed, and ^offering in that case 
to retire, Mr. Peel was telling his majesty that he ‘ could 
not advise the attempt to form an exclusive Protestant 
government ; ’ and that he could not pe a^party even to 
the attempt, if it should be contemplated. He was con- 
fident that the king was of the same opinion. And so it 
appears by the result. This letter of Mr. Peel’s was 
wiitten on the 9th of Apiil, and it was^on the 10th that 
th^ing sent for Mr. Canning ; not now* as before, merely 
in his character of privy-councillor, to consult and advise, 
but to receive the charge of forming au administration. 
The animua with which this result was anticipated by his 
anti-Catholic colleagues is shov^n in various of Lord 
Eldon’s letters. * I think — who could have thought it ^ — 
that Mr. Canning will have his own way. I guess that I, 
Wellington, Peel, ^athurst, Westmoreland, &o., will be 
out.’ Some occasional notices *]n the old chancellor’s 
letters of the temper of the times unveil to us something 
of what the ‘ political adventurer ’ had to go through, on 
taking- possession of the highest political seat in the 
empire, and make but too natural his rapid descent to the 
grave. ‘The whole conversation in this tpwn,’ writes 
Lord Eldon from London, ‘ is made up of abusive, bitterly 
abusive talk, .people about each other — all fire and 
fiame. I have known nothing like it’ ‘ I think political 
enmity runs higher, and waxes warmer, than I ever knew 
it.* Thus it was in private, before and during the Easter 
recess; and after that iBcess; no one needed any other in- 
formation than the reports of the deba^ep to learn how 
far the spirit of persecution, ahd the language ofi personal- 
ity could go among notlemen and gentlemen who were 
charged with the gravest of all trusts, but could neither 
discern the greatness of the man whose heart they were 
breaking, ^or the needs of the time which he was sum- 
moned to rule. Doubtless it was the needs of the time, 
the political transitioA, that they quarrelJed with, 'though 
they themselv^ believed, as did their victim,, that it was 
the man ; but if this goes«to palliate their conduct in any 
degree'5*1i1; did not him lessen the smart of the wounds 
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they inflicted in every possible mode, and at every possible 
.opportunity. It 

We have seen that Mr. Canning Ao%ived the king’s 
commands on the 10th of A^dl. He immediately applied 
to all his late colleagues, inviting them to remain in their 
oflBces. Of tha repJietP that he received, the most extra- 
ordinary appears to be that of the Duke of Wellington, 
who requested to know, before signifying his intentions, 
who was to be^at the head the government. Mr. 
Canning’s answer of course was that it is usually under- 
stood that the incl!ividual«oharged with the constructio'B of 
a government is to be at the head of it*; and then the duke 
resigned. ‘It w^ on the 11th of April,’ to adopt Mr. 
Canning’s own statement of the affair, ‘ that he received 
the resignation of Lord Westmoreland. Of the resignation 
of Mr. Peel he was aware some days before. He^eceived 
the resignation of the Duke of Wellington on the 12th, at 
half past ten a.m. Lord Bexley sent in liis shortly after. 
With these, and the v#k’bal*resigife.tion of Mr. Peel, he 
went to St. James’s, Those of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Bathurst arrived during his abseffce, and did not reach 
him till he was in the king’s closet, having been seikt after 
him, according to his directions, in case of their arrival. 
He would st^e farther that, so far were they from antici- 
pating the resignation of Lord Eldon, that the king and 
himself were both under the delusion tb^f* there were the 
best reasons to expect the support of his services in the 

new arrangements It was bare justice to Lord 

Eldon to say that his conduct was that of a man of the 
highest feelings of honour, and thajt throughout it had been 
above all excep^mn.’ Mr. Canning presented this handful 
of resignations to the kin^, sajdng: ‘Here, sire, is that 
which disables me from executing the orders I have jre- 
ceived from you, respecting the formation of a new^- 
ministration. It is now open to your majesty to adopt a 
new course, for no step has yet been taken in the execution 
of those orders that is irrecoverable ; but it b^mes my 
•duty fairly to state to your majesty^that, if I am to go on 
IB the posi4on where you have b^n pleased to place me, 
my wnt must be moved for to-day ’ — it was the last day 
before the Easter recess, and orders for the movinj^f the 
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writ had been given — ‘ for if we wait till 'the holidays, 
without adopting any definHivo steps, 1 see that it is quite 
hopeless for me |fco*attempt to persevere in the' objects I 
have undertaken.’ The king^ in reply, gave him his hand 
to kiss, and confirmed him in nis appointment: declaring, 
however, according to some accounts, that J(ie himself was 
I'esolved to oppose any further concessi6ns to the Catholics. 
In two hours after this interview in the royal closet, the 
House of Commons was ringing with acclamations — Mr. 
Wynn moving : ‘ That a new writ be issued for the borough 
of Newport, in consequence of »the iRif^ht Hon. George 
Canning having a6cepted the office of first lord-commis- 
sioner of tho treasury.* 

The minister had now tho Easter recess before him for 
constructing his cabinet ; but theie were more resignations 
to come 4n. The Duke of Wellington gave up his office in 
tho ordnance, as well as that of commander-in-chief. Lord 
Melville, though agreeing with Mr. Canning on tho 
Catholic question, declined holdinjj^ office with some whom 
he believed Mr. Canning about to solicit. The master of 
the Mint, Mr. Wallace — the attorney-general, Sir Charles 
WethoJ’ell — and the judge-advocate, Sir J. Beckett, next 
resigned; and even four of the king’s household officers. 
There must have been among these personag^ an expecta- 
tion of a new time — of a transition to whfit they called 
Radicalism or * revolution, under a minister of liberal 
politics ; for it is difficult to see how some of them could 
bo affected by Mr. Canning’s . becoming the head of a 
cabinet in which tho Catholic question was still to remain 
open, the king’s resolution ‘ to oppose ..further concession 
being understood. 

It was this which made Mr. Canniiigs task a very 
difficult one, it being irhpossible for him to fill up the 
vacant offices with men of his own opinions on the great 
(Question of the^day. The task was achieved, however, by 
the 27th of April. On that day every office in the govern- 
ment was declared to be filled up. Lord Bexley returned 
to office ; the heir-preeamptive became lord high admiral 
the day after Lord Melville’s resignation of his office at 
the head of the admiralty; SiS* John Copley, created Lord 
L 3 mdlft?l*st, became chancellor ; Lord Anglesey went to the 
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ordnance, L5rd Dudley to the foreign and Mr. Stiirges 
Bourne to the home office. ^r. Robinson, who had re- 
mained, was remo\^d to the Upper House, with the title 
of Lord Goderich, in order to lead thi business there. 
Mr. Canning himself assuifted the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, uiyting i4 with that of first lord of the 
treasury, in order •that Mr. Huskisson and he might work 
with the fuller efiect together in matters of finance. 
Thus the minister was prepared with a complete govern- 
ment to meet thb House of Commons on its assembling on 
the Ist of May, iJb the surprise of not a few of both friends 
and foes, who had believed it impossible that he could 
surmount such a mass of impediments as had been thrown 
in the way of his entrance into the highest office of the 
state. The curiosity wtys now intense to see how he would 
proceed. • * 

The times were so busy and exciting that men had hardly 
leisure to note, as they would have done at any former 
period, the retirementiof tiie aged chancellor. Perhaps 
there was in their minds, perliaps there was in his own, a 
doubt whether ho had retired, newer to return — he who 
had talked of it so often and so long, and had yet adhered 
to office for a longer lime than any other chancellor, lay or 
clerical, from the Norman conquest downwards. His tenure 
of office had been but once interrupted, and had extended 
over within a few weeks of a quarter of a century. Ho 
felt sensibly the calmness with which His resignation was 
received by the political jvorld and the country at large, 
though he was ready to be at least invited back to office 
under future ministers. He, has left on lecord one really 
painful fact in connection with his retirement — a fact so 
painful as to 5^ablo us partl}'^ to account for his low esti- 
mate of persons beyond his ow]#set of acquaintances. He 
writes, on the eve of his retirement : ‘ If I had al^ the 
livings in the kingdom vacant when I communicated my 
resignation — for what,flmce that, falls vacant I have nothing* 
to do with — and they were cut each into threescore livings, 
I could not do what is asked o^me.by letters received 
eveiy fivd minutes, full of eulogies upon my virtues, all 
which wifl depart when •my ^resignation actually takes 
place, and all concluding with ; “Pray, give mq^ living 
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before yoa go out.” ’ He delivered up the seals on the 30th 
of April, the day before the* reassembling of pa-fliamont. 
His usual self-gr^til»lation did not fail him on this great 
occasion of his life. By the heartiness with which 
Lord Eldon is always found rejoicing in his own conscien- 
tiousness, as in a special gift of Prowidencerit seems as if 
he could not suppose that other men coutd ordinarily desire 
and endeavour to do their duty. He writes : ‘ 1 have now 
taken my farewell of office. *;...! bless God that He has 
enabled me to look back to a period of nearly half a century, 
sponV in professional and judicial situatfons and stations, 
with a conviction that the remembrance of the past will 
gild the future years which His providence may allow to 
me, not merely with content, but with that satisfaction and 
comfort, and with much happiness, of “ which the world 
cannot deprive me.’ This is characteristic; and the old 
chancellor might be partly right in his special self-gratu- 
lation. We hope that mOst public men are at least as con- 
scientious as he ; bdt there ale piobably few who are so 
confident and exulting in their own righteousness. The 
enjoyment of his specidl prerogative seems, however, to 
have be^ far from sufficient for his peace. It was necessary 
to him that others should value him as highly as ho 
valued himself ; and it is not long before we fi,pd him sore 
and irritated at that diminution of his political importance 
which was the i^ural and inevitable consequence of his 
retirement into private life. 
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.CHAPTER II. 

• 

Enmity to Mr. Canning — Business of Parliament — ^The Com Bill — 
ClOBo of the Session — Mr. Canning’s Health — His Death — Funeral 
and Honours — Character of Mr. Ofcnning. 

The session lasted twcw montlis after the reassembling of 
parliament on the 1st of May. It was a season of turbu- 
lence and rancour, which it is painful and humbling to 
Jook back upon.* I'he only consolation is in the reflection 
that the disorder, ’though it took the appearance of hatred 
between individual men, was in facif a feature o£ the state 
of political transition. The minister was the professed 
object of the rancour, and it was he who sank under it ; 
but not even he, with #11 his powers, ^nd all his attributes 
of offence, could have caused such perturbation at another 
time, and in another position. • The real conflict was 
between old and new principles of policy, and th^ wounds 
which men received were as representatives of those prin- 
ciples. In as far as Mr. Canning could keep this truth 
before hinf^ he was able to bear what was inflicted ; but 
he could not always keep it in full v^w. Perhaps no 
man of any temperament could have done so ; and it was 
not to be expected of one so sensitive as he. Yet he might 
have got through if he had had any fair chance of health ; 
but he had beeQ ill over since the funeral in that cold 
January night which had been nearly fatal to many 
besides Jiims^l?. Now, feeble and exhausted, he was to ex- 
perience no mercy. Those \fho had differed from his 
former politics, and those who detested his present ’llims; 
all who had suffered under his sarcastic wit ; all who were 
disappointed that he had overcome his late difficulties ; all 
who were jealous of a ‘ political adventurer * having risen 
over the heads of the aristocrao^s both of birth *ind of 
political *administration, stimulated one another to insult, 
and overJ)ower, if they could, the minister who stood ex- 
posed to all attacks— incapable of aid, because himself so 
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immeasurably greater than all who would hsrve aided, as 
than all who attacked him. /During the remainder of the 
session he was a lion<fit bay. ^Phe lion may turn a'flashing 
eye upon his huntfers, and shake the woods with his roar ; 
but a sufficiency of wounds mus t prostrate him at last ; and 
so it was here. Hero was the flashing eye, the indomit- 
able -valour, and the thundering utteranco'^ under which the 
assailants quailed for the moment. But the powers of life 
gave way; and, in a little^ while, only the silent ghost 
remained in the old haunts, to call up the a^ve and remorse 
which, were now too late. It is universally agreed that 
personality and insult were never before so rank in any 
assembly of English gentlemen as now, during the two 
months following Mr. Canning’s aeccession to the premier- 
ship. 

The mq^t tangible complaint of his adversaries was 
about ‘ coalition ; ’ and this fact is warrant enough for the 
supposition that the discontent was with the time, though 
the complaiiiers themselves believed^ it was with the man. 
The minister was supported by the Whigs ; and the reason 
why w’as that he and they agreed upon most subjects of 
importance. About reform of parliament they differed ; 
but, as Canning’s arch-foe. Lord Grey, declared, there was 
no near prospect of carrying this question ; and it was, in 
his opinion, no reason for separating men who \U)uld unite 
to carry points of more pressing urgency. They differed 
about the repeaPof the Corporation and Test Acts; and 
this was nearly all. They wore agreed upon the leading 
question of the times — the Catholic disabilities; and on 
all matters of foreign and commercial poHcy and finance, 
by which Mr. Canning was most eminently distinguished. 
The attendants at Pitt dinners, the Toriosf-^vho professed 
to worship the statesman -J'^ho dosiixjd Catholic emancipa- 
tion and parliamentary reform, were not exactly qualified 
to cry out upon the union between Mr. Canning and the 
Whigs, whose differences might be called almost nominal, 
in comparison with those which should have divided the 
Tories from Mr. Pitt. The fact was that names, and 
/’> 30 ollections, and insignia, connected the Tones with Mr. 

' .'itt,^. while political principles separated them ; and politi- 
united the Whigs and Mr. Canning, while 
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names, recollections, and insignia, severed tjieni. Some 
were wise enough to see tlfat principles are of more im- 
portance than ba<i^es and names ; and should be lenient 
towards those who are less enlightened, ^remembering how, 
in ordinary times, these nfimes and badges serve as safe- 
guards of pqjiitical lionour and consistency, and that it is 
not every one can see the moment when they cease to 
be true, and ought therefore to bo discarded. All the 
wisest people — and Mr. Canning assuredly for one — would 
have been thuS lenient, if the offended persons had kept 
within the bouhds of temper and courtesy. For the pre- 
vailing rancour, however, there could be no excuse. 

The enmity appeared not only in connection with the 
explanations wliich necessarily took place on all sides after 
the reassembling *of parliament. No one subject of the few 
brought forward during these two^ months cQjild be de- 
bated, or even touched upon, without occasion being taken 
to cavil at the new administration, and especially its head. 
But of all the shaft»>whi«h were ahned at him, it is be- 
lieved that none struck so deep as one — or rather a quiver- 
ful — from the hands of Lord •Grey. In a speech of 
apparent calmness, of deep melancholy, of affecting uncon- 
sciousness of the destiny awaiting himself and his victim, 
and of the most intense personal animosity against Mr. 
Canning, Lord Grey opened his views in the House of 
Lords on the 10th of May. He believed^ his own political 
life to be closed; and he declared in pathetic terms his 
sense of loneliness in this latter stage of his life. He did 
not blame his brother Whigs for their coalition with Mr. 
Canning, if th«ir personaLfeelings did not forbid it; but 
his did. He avowed his want of confidence in the minister, 
and gifve his 'ieasons for ft. A more striking and mournful 
instance can hardly be found fhan this speech, of the effect 
of prejudice, in blinding one great man to the merits — 
even to the most familiar attributes — pf another. Lord 
Grey had soon occasion to show how well he could bear 
misconstruction and rancour ; but if anything could have 
shaken his firmness in his own iour of the ordeal, it must 
have be^n the remembrance of this fatal attack on Canning 
— so insolent, hard, and *001^; so insulting, and so cruel! 
As might be expected, from the state of mind which pro- 
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duced it, the speech was full of misconstructions and 
mistakes. As as its matter was concerned, nothing 
could have been eapec than to answer it but the question 
was how? The practice of answering in one House the 
personal attacks made in another is radically objection- 
able ; and Mr. Canning had the greatest reluctance to have 
recourse to this apparently only method^j and besides, he 
was not in a state of health which would have home him 
through such an exertion. He believed that ere long he 
should be able to reply to Lord Grey in person ; but they 
never « met more. Lord Grey’b political ffiends, now the 
allies of the minister, did full justice to Mr. Canning’s 
character in the Upper House ; but this particular speech 
was never efficiently answered, and the thought of it 
rankled in the breast of the victim to the last. 

When the Common's proceeded to business, there was 
something almost as perplexing as strange in the aspect of 
the House — Mr. Brougham and Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Tierney and Sir Kobe?t Wilson;' sitting on the ministerial 
benches; and some who had till now scarcely known any 
other seat, finding themselves on the opposite side. The 
one point in which all parties appeared to agree was 
in wishing the session over. In the present state of 
men’s minds, no great question could be discussed with 
due calmness ; and the ministerial members especially 
wished that their gelations with the cabinet should become 
more assured and consolidated before they exposed the 
greatest questions of the time to the passionate treatment 
of the legislature. Thus, not only were notices of motions 
on parliamentary reform, and repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts — Mr. Canning’s great points of difference 
with his new allies — withdrawn, but also two On the 
Catholic question, which wa& too serious a matter now to 
bo oonflinitted to the forces of such a tempest as at present 
perturbed the world of politics. 

A motion tending to take bankruptcy matters from 
under the jurisdiction of the Cou?*t of Chancery was 
negatived by a large majority. — Mr. Hume failed in his 
endeavour to get repealed that one of the Six Act^bf 1819 
which imposed a stamp on ch^p periodical publications. — 
On the ground of petitions from some of the ports, a 
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committee tv-as asked for to inquire into the estate of the 
shipping interest; and thi$ called up Mr. Huskisson to 
justify his policy by such clear pr^fs of the increased 
employment of British shipping, both* absolutely and in 
relation to foreign shipping, that the mover, General 
Gascoyne, ]^. Huskjpson^s colleague in the representation 
of Liverpool, abstained from pressing for a division. — Two 
bills, attacking some of the worst evils of the game-laws, 
those incessant rebukes to pur pride of progress and 
civilisation, reftobed the third reading, and then were 
thrown out — Loi'd Whs^jmdiffe’s by a majority of onp ; the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s by a majority of sixteen. Lord 
Suffield, however, obtained the legal prohibition of man- 
traps and spriifg-guns, and other such barbarous defences 
of game at the expense of men. — Mr. Peel obtained some 
important improvements in the criminal law. Five acts 
were passed under bis management, by whi^ a great 
simplification of the law was effected, much old lubbish 
got rid of, and a wayjprepared for fi*fthoi reforms. — Some 
coiTupt boroughs were doomed to disfranchisement ; but 
the session closed before the necessary steps were taken. — 
The new chancellor of the exchequer proposed to move for 
a finance committee in the next session; and there was 
therefore little discussion of the budget of the present, 
which wa^ brought forward on the 1st of Juno. The view 
which he presented of the affairs of the country was dark 
enough. The people were hardly yet be^nning to recover 
from the depression of 1826. All were so far satisfied that 
it was better to leave the country to itself than to attempt 
at present any,;^nancial ii^novations, that Mr. Canning’s 
resolutions with regard to supply met with no opposition, 
and alk financial discussion was deferred till the committee 
of next session should be moved for. — Mr. Canning moved 
and carried an amendment on a motion of Mr. Western’s 
respecting the corn-laws ; the amendment being grounded 
on the bill which had passed the House in the spring, and 
been thrown out by the mistake of the Duke of Wellington. 
The last words of the last s^ech of Mr. Canning in 
parliament related to the conduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in this matter, and pledged the government to bring 
forward another Corn Bill in^he next session, of the same 
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bearing as that which had been lost. Great 'ofifenoe was 
given in the Upper House 'by his declaration that he 
believed the duke (,to‘ have been, while Cleaning no harm, 

‘ made the instrument of others for their own particular 
views.* At the moment, some "'few voioes cried ‘Order;* 

‘ but they were instantly lost in loud rmd continued shouts 
of “ Hear, hear.** * This speech was the Ikst of the oratory 
which has become a tradition, and will continue to be so 
for an age to come. Except^to answer a trifling question, 
on the 29th of June, Mr, Canning never spoke again in 
parliatnent. » 

We have seen how meagre were the legislative results' 
of the session. All were glad when it closed. Mr. Can- 
ning’s enemies felt powerless in the face of his administra- 
tion — the strongest, it was believed, since the days of 
Pitt; while his adherents desired repose from parliament- 
ary conflict in order to consolidate their combination, while 
their leader sorely needed it for the strengthening of his 
exhausted frame. Oh the 2n(J of iluly, the session was 
closed by commission, with a speech which noticed little 
but the gradual revival* of manufacturing employment, 
and the royal hope that the corn-laws would be a subject 
of attention in the next session. 

The time was now come for repose to many who greatly 
needed it after the excitement of a most stormy session, 
during which, if there w^as little done, there was more felt 
and said than some had strength of body and mind to 
bear. Mr. Canning and Mr. Hnskisson were both very 
ill. Mr. Huskisson was ordered abroad by his physicians. 
Mr. Canning could not, of course, leavti^his post; and 
those who watched him with the almost idolatrous affection 
which he inspired in' all who were near to him saw that no 
outward repose could be sufficient for his needs. Time 
was iSJie onl}’ healer that could avail him, for his oppres- 
sion was of the mind. He keenly felt the loneliness of his 
position — estranged from those who had always been his 
comrades, and whom he loved with all the capacity of his 
large heart ; obliged to -^ear with their misconstruction, 
more painful to hinw than the insults of their followers ; 
and prevented by former pas^agoft of his life, and "hy many 
ghosts of departed sarcasms of his own, from throwing 
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himself into intimacy with his new coadjutors. He had a 
bitter sense f of loneliness oA the pinnacle of his power; 
and bitter was it^to bear alone the^r^embrance of the 
usage he had met with during the last few weeks. Time 
and success would set aM right. Of success he was 
certain ; for Jie was «iot one who failed in his enterprises. 
Whether time wfiuld aid him depended on whether his 
bodily forces would hold out. Those who looked at his care- 
worn face and enfeebled frani® trembled and doubted; but' 
there were some months before him of the finest season of 
^le year; and It would be seen what they could’ve for 
him. A week after the dispersion of*j)arliament, he dined 
with Lord Lyndhurst at Wimbledon, and sat down under 
a tree while warm with walking ; and upon this followed 
a feverish cold and rheumatism. On the 18th, Mr. Hus- 
kisson called to take leave before his continental journey, 
and found him in bed. lie looked so ill that his friend 
observed that he seemed the most in of change and 
relaxation ; to which Mr. Canning rejplied ; ‘ Oh, it is only 
the reflection of the yellow linings of the curtains.’ Mr. 
Huskisson went abroad the next day, to be brought back 
by the news of his friend’s death. Two days a^r this 
last interview, Mr. Canning removed to tlie Duke of 
Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, where Fox died, and 
inhabited *the very room. He did not gain strength, 
though he attended to business, and oi^ the 25th dined 
'\nth Lord Clanricarde. He complained of weakness, and 
went homo early. On the 30th, ho waited upon the king, 
who was so alarmed at his appearance that he sent his 
own physician to him. Some friends dined with him the 
next day. He retired early, and never left his bed again. 
His illifess — internal inflasumation — was torturing, dread- 
ful to witness ; but there was 5^et much strength left, for 
he lived till the 8th of August. On the 5th, the Siftiday 
before his death, he desired his daughter to road prayers, 
according to his custom when he could not attend church. 
His agony ceased some time before his death, when 
•mortification had set in. It was % little before four in the 
morning* of Wednesday, the 8th ot August, when ho 
breathed Lis last. • 

For some few days before, the nation had been on the 
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watch in fearful apprehension of the news; 'hut yet the 
consternation was as greats as if this jmn had been 
supposed immortal.# Multitudes felt ^hat the life most 
im])ortant to the world of the whole existing generation 
had passed away. It was a life in which men had put 
their trust — more trust than should ^rhaps Jt)e put in ftny 
life — from the isles of Greece to the ridges of the Andes. 
When those who had, by their persecution, sapped that 
life now awoke to a sense> of its importance, they must 
have been amazed at themselves that they could have 
indulged spleen and passion in, such a case, and have 
gratified their own . prejudices and tempers at so fatal a 
cost. But thus it is when men serve, instead of mastering, 
their prejudices and passions : they knoT^ not what they 
do; and if they discover what » they have done, it is 
because i4 is too late.' All the honour that could be given 
now was given. All the political coteries, the whole 
country, the whole continent, the whole world, echoed 
with eulogy of the*departed .state^^paan. From the most 
superficial and narrow-minded of his critics, who could 
comprehend nothing beyond the charm which invested 
the man, to the worthiest of his appreciators who were 
sensible of the grandeur of his intellect and the nobility 
of his soul, all now joined in grief and in praise ; and 
none with a more painful wringing of the heart than those 
who had but lately learned his greatness, and the promise 
that it bore. (Tf his near friends, one sat unmoved and 
insensible in the midst of the universal lamentation — Lord 
Liverpool, whose mind had died first, but whose frame 
remained after the grave had plosed over JiiB comrade and 
successor; and another, Mr. Huskisson, received, among 
the Styrian Alps, a report of. Canning’s^ convalescence, 
three days after he was U5tually dead. The mournful 
news soon followed; and in a few days, Mr. Huskisson 
was on his way homewards, heart-stricken for the loss of 
his friend, and convinced, as he repeatedly and earnestly 
said, that his own political career was over, 

Mr. Canning was fifty-six years of age. He was borne 
to his grave in the Abbey on the 16th of August. His 
family wished his funeral to ly) as private as the funeral 
of Buoh ^ man could be ; and they declined the attendance 
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of several public bodies, and a multitude of individuals ; 
but yet the streets were so Aronged, in a deluge of rain, 
that a way Was made with difficulty ; %n^ the Abbey was 
filled ; and the grief of the mourners next the coffin hardly 
exceeded that which was evident in the vast crowd outside. 
The^next morning, tljp king bestowed a peerage on Mr. 
Canning’s widHow. • Statues of the departed statesman, and 
monuments, exist in many places in the world ; and it is 
well ; but the niche in history «v^here the world holds the 
mind of the maA enshrined for ever, is his only worthy 
monument. • # ^ 

It would be a curious speculation— •but it is one not in 
our way at present — what Mr. Canning would finally have 
been and have dohe, if the great European war had lasted 
to the end of his life. J3is glory in our eyes is mainly 
that he was the minister of the peace; his immortality 
lies in his foreign policy, by which peace was preserved 
and freedom established, in a manner and to an extent 
which the potentate oj^the world of ihind is alone com- 
petent to achieve. Czars, emperors, kings, and popes, may 
make peace one with another, in a tnechanical, and there- 
fore precarious manner ; and this is all that, as the princes 
of the earth, they can do. The princes of the wider and 
higher realm of mind can do what Canning did — spread 
peace over continents, and the great globe itself, vitally, 
and therefore permanently, by diffusing a^ establishing 
the principles of peace. (.>f a liistory of the peace, he must 
be the hero. In a state of war, he must have been some- 
thing great and beneficent; for his greatness was inherent, 
and his soul was-*;-like the souls of all the greatest of 
men — benign ; and his power — the prerogative of genius — 
was paramount ab often as be was moved to put it forth. 
Without being able to divine wh?,t he would have done in 
a state of continuous war- -without daring to say thatTie 
would have calmed the tempest in its wrath as effectually 
as he forbade it to rise again — we may bo Eissured that he 
would have chosen to do great things, and have done what 
he chose. t 

One of the strongest evidences of Mr. Canning’s power 
is the diflfetent light in which^he appeared to the men 
about him and to us. His accomplishments were so 
VOL. II. ♦ L 
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briUiant, hie graces so exquisite, his wit so dazzling, that 
all observers were completely occupied by ttese, so as to 
be almost insensible to the^ qualities of mind which are . 
most impressive to Vis who never saw ?iis face. To us he 
is, as Lord Holland called him, ‘the first logician in 
Europe.’ To us he is the thAightful, calm, earnest, quiet 
statesman, sending forth from his toffice tli^ most simple 
and business-like dispatches, as free fr&n pomp and noise 
as if they were a message from some pure intelligence. 
We believe and know all that can be told of his sensibility, 
his mirth, and the passion of his nature ; and we see no 
reasbh iur doubting it, as, in genius of "a high order — ^in 
Fox, for instance-^the logic and the sensibility are so 
intimately united, that in proportion ^as the emotions 
kindle ^nd glow, the reason distils a purer and a yet purer 
truth. But to us, |;o whom the 'fire is out, there remains 
the esseAce ; and by that we judge him. We hear of his 
enthusiasms, kindling easily at all times, but especially on 
the apprehension of great ideas ; but what we see is, that 
no favourite ideas ''led him aPvvay<from a steady regard to 
the realities of his time. We hear of his unquenchable 
fancy ; but we see that' it never beguiled him from taking 
a statesmanlike view of the society spread out below him, 
and waiting uj)on his administration of the powers of the 
government. He was one of the most practical of states- 
men ; and herein lay one of the most indisputable evidences 
of his genius, cjlis genius, however, never was questioned. 
There might be, and there were, men who disparaged 
genius itself in its application to politics ; but there were 
none who doubted Canning’s having it, whatever it might 
be worth. 

His faults were, not only unworthy of his genius, as all 
faults are, but of a nature which it is not easy t(t reconcile 
with genius of so high ah order as his. vSome of them, at 
least, were so. W e may be able to allow for the confidence, 
and the spirit of enterprise — of adventure — which helped 
to obtain for him the name of ‘adventurer;’ the spirit 
which sprang into the political amphitheatre, ready for 
the combat on all liantls, and thinking at first more of the 
combat than the cause ; we can allow for this, bboause time 
showed how, when he knpw Iffe and its seriousness better. 
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the cauae of any principle became everything to him, and 
the combat a* thing not to bo sought, however jo3dully it 
. may be met. The name or ‘ adventurer * cari never be 
given to him who» resigned office rafliel* than take part 
against the queen, and gave up his darling hope of repre- 
senting his univer^ty in older to befriend the Catholic 
oaiisft. He truly adventurous in these acts, but with 
the self-denial of tile true hero! 

AVe may allow, again, for the spirit of contempt, which 
was another of his attributes Ifeast worthy of his genius. 
It was but partial; for no man was more cagaWe of 
reverence ; and mhcli of his ridicule regarded fashions and 
follies, and affectations of virtue and A^ce ; but still, there 
was too much q;f it. It did visit persons; and it did 
wound honest or innocent feeling, as well as exaftporate 
some whose wcalcne*ss waft a plea for generous treatment. 
I^or this fault, however, he paid a high penalty — fie under- 
went an ample retribution. Again, we may allow for 
some of his political acts — such as countenancing restric- 
tions on the pi ess — from the* consideration of the temper 
and character of the times, and of his political comrades; 
but they necessarily detract froin our estimate of his 
statesmanship. • 

The same may be said about parliamentary reform. It 
is exactly those who most highly honour the advocates of 
reform of parliament who can most easily see into the 
difficulties, and understand the opposition, of the anti- 
reformers in parliament. But there is no knowing what 
to say about Mr Canning’s opposition to the repeal of the 
Coi'poration and Test Acts. He knew the facts of the 
case, of course ; hts advocacy of the Catholic claims shows 
that he knew the principle of it. His inconsistency in 
this casefnust be regarded on(^of the waywardnesses — 
one of the faults, at once intellectual and moral — for^he 
alleged no reasons, no ploa which he himself would call 
reasonable — which are the links that bind down even the 
greatest to their condition of human frailty. As for all 
the rest of him, he was worthy of his endowments and his 
.great function in life. He was aif excellent son to his 
humble mother, who died, happily for herself, before him 
y— in March^of the same yea!*. He was nearly as large an 
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object in the mental vision of all the leading men of his 
time as in that of his protld mother, or of his adoring 
family and private friends. His mind® and his name did 
indeed occupy a great space in the world, from the year 
1822 till his death; and whe^ ho was gone, there was a 
general sensation of forlomness tliroughoi^t the nation, 
which made the thoughtful ponder hovrsuch dismay could 
be caused by the withdrawal of one from amidst its multi- 
tude of men. 


^ CHAPTEE III. 

r 

Lord Godivioli, Premicf— Ilia Colleagnes — Affaira of Greece — Treaty 
of liondon — The Porte — The Egyptian Fleet — Battle of Navarino— 
AmbasHadorfl loavo Constantinople — Greek Pirates — Troubles in 
the Cabinet — Dissolution of the Ministry — Duke of Wellington, 
Premier, " *"0 


The Catholics wore no\/ eager to learn their fate ; and the 
natioi;.— indeed many nations — had the strongest interest 
in knowing whether Mr. Canning’s principles were still 
to reign by the administration of his friends, or whether 
the old Tories were to return to power, it was soon 
known that tl\pre was still to be a mixed cabinet, under 
the premiership of Lord Goderich. 

'^Lr. Huskisson, feeble in health, and cast down by the 
loss of his life-long friend, wished to leave office. He had 
turned homewards on hearing the bad i^^ews, and remained 
a few days at Paris, partly to await the arrival of the 
dispatches which were travelling after him, and ‘^?)artly for 
netful rest. If the Tolies should come into power, or if 
a saccessor of his own views could be found, he intended 
to winter in the south of Europe. When his letters arrived, 
however, he found that he had no choice. The new premier 
earnestly pressed him to take the colonial office ; and the 
king had emphaticajlly expressed his desire that Mr. 
Huskisson would return to enter upon his function as soon 
as possible. Thus, then, it was clear that Mf. Canning’s 
policy was to be in the main pursued, and this was not the 
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less believed for the Duke of i^Vellington*s returning to the 
• command of the army ; for he made |Ln open declaration 
that he did so for the sake of the public Service, and by no 
means from any sympathy, with the proceedings of the 
cabinet, of whose mixed character he disapproved as much 
as he had don® fiv(^ m flnths before. He desired to be con- 
sidered as standing aloof from the policy of the cabinet. 
Of course, people asked why he could not have held his 
command in the flame way during Mr. Canning’s adminis- 
tration ; to whic^ he replied by an intimation tjj^JiJihere 
wore personal reasons for liis secession at that time. The 
great difficulty was what to do about the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, filled by the departed premier. It 
was declined by tvo members of the administratibn, and 
by Mr. Tierney; and at "last it was given — unfoi’tunately 
as it turned out— to Mr. Herries, who had been secretary 
of the treasury under Lord Liverpool. If there were 
before too many conflicting qlemonts ii^ the government to 
be securely controlled bjr any hand less luasterly than Mr. 
Canning’s, matters were pretty s^re to go wrong now, 
after the admission of a functionar.y so little powerful in 
himself, and so little congenial with his colleagues, ^s Mr. 
Herries. The Whigs wore very near going out at once ; 
but they w(jro persuaded to stay and make a trial. Lord 
Harrowby yielded his place to the Duke of Portland, Mr. 
Canning’s brother-in-law, who had been l^d privy seal ; 
and Lord Carlisle, an excellent moderator and pacificator, 
succeeded to the Duke of I’ortland. 

This was the third administration which had existed 
within seven molflths, and It had no great promise of 
stability.^ The lecess, however, was before it — the greatest 
advantage to a new cabinet ; an^ the nation supposed that 
by the end of the year it would be seen what it was woi^h ; 
whether it could hold together, and what it proposed to 
do. By the end of the year the case was indeed plain 
enough — that it was about the weakest administration on 
record. Difficulties occurred in several departments ; but 
■ the most CQnfounding were in that 9f foreign policy. The 
foreign secretary, Lord Dudley, raised to an earldom in 
September of this year, was a man of great ability, and 
much earnestness in his work ; and he^was fully possessed 
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■with Mr. Canning’s views. ^At a former period, he had 
buffered under # nervous depression ^ which too clearly 
indicated the probability of t^at insanity which ultimately 
prostrated him ; but at this time, he appeared to be capable 
of business, and to be eccentric in nfhnxjer oitly, and not in 
ways of thinking. 8omo inconveniences occurred from his 
singularities, which made it rather a relief when he retired, 
in May of the next year; *but they did pot occasion any 
serious difficulties. He was in the habit of thinking aloud ; 
and, amusing as this might be In cabinet-council, it was 
dangerous anywhere else; and it is believed that in the 
autumn we have now arrived at, he directed to the Kussian 
ambassador a letter intended for the French — to Prince 
Lioven a letter intended for Prince Polignac. Prince 
Lieven tbok this for a rme, and boasted of his penetration 
in being aware of the trick. It was the state of a portion 
of our foreign affair/^ which might have made this accident 
a most disastrous one. The* trut!t is, the difficulty was 
great enough, without any aggravation from carelessness 
and unfortunate accidents. 

The*aspect of the Greek cause was much alter ed by the 
part the ruler of Egypt had been for some time taking in 
the war. Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, a tributary 
and vassal of the Porto, had brought all his energy, and 
all his rosouroos, to the aid of his sovereign. Before ho 
did this, the war dragged on, as it might have done for 
over, if the parties had been left to their rivalship of weak- 
ness. But when the j)acha sent his son Ibrahim with 
ships, troops, money, and Valour, to light against the 
Greeks, everything was changed. By the end of 1826, the 
whole of Western Greece ^was Recovered by the Tdrka ; and 
the^Greek goveniment had. transferred itself to the islands. 
Men who lind it at all times difficult to agree, are sure to 
fall out under the provocations of adversity ; and the dis- 
sensions of the Greek leaders ran higher now than ever. 
Each was sure that the disasters of the country were owing 
to some one else. It -vfks this quarrelling which prevented 
the Greeks from taking advantage of some eipocesses of 
their brave general Karaiskalci, to attempt the rcHef of 
Athens — closely pressed by the Turks. The Turkish force 
was soon to be strengthened by troops already on their 
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, march; and now, before thjh: arrival, was the time to 
attempt to relieve ^thens. Some aid sent ; and some 
fighting went on— on the whole with advantage to the 
Greeks; but nothing decisi’we was done till Lord Cochrane^ 
arrived among^ them, r^ted them soundly for their quarrels, 
and took the command of their vessels — the Greek admiral, 
Miaulis, being the first and the most willing to put him- 
self under the command of the^British officer. In a little 
while, Count C^o d’Istria, an official esteemed by the 
Russian government, was appointed president gfiiJEtreeoo 
for seven years. The Turkish reinfoiyements had arrived, 
absolutely unopposed, before Athens; and this rendered 
necessary the strongest effort that could be made for the 
deliverance of the plage. General Church brought up 
forces by land, and Lord Cochrane by sea ; and Ijy the Int 
of May, the flower of the Greek troops, to the number of 
ten thousand, wore assembled before the walls of Athens. 
It was soon too clea^ to the Briti?ih commanders that 
nothing was to be done with forces so" undisciplined and 
in every way unreliable. The tw^ops of Karaiskaki lost 
their leader, and incurred disaster by fighting without 
orders ; and then, through a series of mistakes andT follies, 
the issue became hopeless. Between eight and ten o’clock 
in the mofning of the 6th, all was ruined. The killed 
and wounded of the Greeks amounted to 2500 ; and the 
rest were dispersed, like chaff before the Mnd. Of those 
who escaped, the greater number took refuge in the 
mountains. Lord Cochrane was compelled to throw him- 
self into the sea,^and swim to his ship. General Church 
strove hard to maintain his fortified camp at the Phalerus, 
with 301)0 men whom ho liiid collected ; but when he found 
that some of the Greek officers mvere selling his provisions 
to the enemy, he gave up, and retired to Egina — sgrely 
grieved, but not in despair. Lord Cochrane kept the sea 
— generally with his single frigate, the Hellas, contributed 
to the cause by the United States — and now and then with 
a few Greek vessels, when their commanders had nothing 
better to -do than fco obey orders. He was alone when he 
took his Station off Navarino, to watch the fleet of the 
Egyptian Ibrahim; and he Had better have been alone 
when he went on to Alexandria, t» look after the fleet 
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wliioh the pacha was premring there; for, when the 
Egyptians came out to offer battle, the Greeks made all 
sail homewards. • • • 

^ The Turks now supposed they had everything in their 
own hands. On the intervention of the French admiral, 
Ee Eigny, they spared the lives cC the garrison of the 
Acropolis, pennitting them to march out, without their 
arms, and go whither they would. Then, all seemed to 
be over. The Greeks held no strong places but Corinth 
and Napoli, and had no army ; while the Turks held all 
the str^g places but Corinth abd Napoli, and had two 
armies at liberty— that of the Egyptian leader in the 
west, and of the Turkish sera skier in the east — to put 
down any attempted rising within the bounds of Greece. 
But at this moment extreme ‘humiliation for Greece, 
aid w:as •preparing; and hope was soon to arise out of 
despair. While Mr. Canning was fighting his own battles 
in parliament, he had his eye on what was passing in 
Greece ; and the fall of Athebs, aAd the dispersion of the 
Greek forces, only strengthened his resolution that the 
powers of Europe sliouM hasten the interposition he had 
planned long before. 

It wjis important to Eussia that Turkey should be 
weakened in every possible way ; and Eussia was therefore 
on the side of the Greeks. The sympathies of 'Franco and 
England were an the side of the Greeks ; but they must 
also see that Greece should bo freed in reality, and that 
Turkey should not be destroyed ; so they were willing to 
enter into alliance with Eussia to part the combatants, 
preserve both, impose terms nipon both; •and see that the 
terms were observed. The Duke of Wellington had gone 
to St. Petersburg to settle all this; and the minJfsters of 
the three courts laid before the government of the Porte 
at Constantinople, the requisifions of the allies. The 
great object was to separate the Turks and Greeks — the 
feithful and the infidels — who could never meet without 
fighting; and it was proposed, or, we may rather say, 
ordain^ by the allies^ that all the Turks should leave 
Greece, receiving compensation, in some way to Ije devised, 
for the property they must foi^ake. The Greeks we»e to 
pay a tribute to the Porte, and to be nominally its sub- 
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jects ; and the Turkish gov€|nment was to have some sort 
of veto on the appointment of officials ; but substantially 
the choice of officers, and the enjoynftnt of their own 
modes of living, were to left to the Greeks. As might 
bo expected, the victorious Turk was amazed at this 
interference between* himself and his rebellious subjects; 
and if he would not listen to dictation before the fall of 
Athens, much less would he afterwards. There was threat 
as well as dici»tion ; threat *of enforcing the prescribed 
conditions ; but |he Porte braved the threat as lofd^' as it 
rejected the interference! ^ 

The rejection was too natural and reasonable not to be 
received as finak; and the three powers therefore proceeded 
to their acts of enforcement. It may be remembered that 
Mr. Canning, ill and we*aried, after the close of the session, 
exerted himself to transact some public busifiess. The 
chief item of this business was causing to be signed the 
treaty with France and Russia, conqprning the affairs of 
Greece, which was finShed off in London, and immediately 
despatched to Constantinople. In this treaty, the alliance 
and its purposes were justified *on the ground of ‘the 
necessity of putting an end to the sanguinary wntest, 
which, by delivering up the Greek provinces, and the isles 
of the Ar^ipelago, to the disorders of anarchy, produces 
daily fresh impediments to the commerce of the European 
states, and gives occasion to j)iracies which not only 
expose the subjects of the contracting powers to consider- 
able losses, but render necessary burdensome measures of 
suppression and protection.’ England and Fraiico more- 
over, pleaded tht) appeals •they had received from the 
Greeks. The treaty concluded with a declaration and 
pledge of disinterestedness*: of ^esiring nothing which the 
whole world besides was not at liberty to obtain. 

A month from the date of the arrival of the instruclions 
to the ambassadors at Constantinople was tho time allowed 
to the Porte for consideration. If the terms of the three 
^powers were not by that time acceded to, they must 
proceed ^o the threatened enforc(toent, with every inten- 
tion to pi:eservo their own pacific relations with Turkey, 
The work of mediation was tQ bo carried on by force, in 
such a case, under the plea that such a proceeding would 
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be best for tbe interests of tbe contending powers, and 
necessary for thetp^^ice and comfort of tbe rest of tbe 
world. I’bere were squadrons of all tbe three powers ready 
in tbe Levant; that of Eufesia being commanded byi 
Admiral Heiden ; that of France by Admir^ De Rigny ; 
and that of England by Sir Edward Cod?-ingt6n. 

Tbe formal note of tbe ambassadors at Constantinople 
was delivered in on tbe 16th of August, with a notification 
tbat an answer would be expected in fifteen days. On tbe 
30tb oY^ugust, no reply having been volunteered, it was 
asked for, and given only verbally. Again the Porto 
declined recognising any interference between itself and 
its rebellious subjects ; and when tbe consequent notice of 
enforcement was givjn, tbe Turkish government became, 
as any olSier government would, in like circumstances, 
bolder in its declaration of persistence in its own rights. 
Then began a season of activity at Constantinople such as 
bad seldom been witnessed there ; i^borses and provisions 
pouring in from the country, and sent olf with ammuni- 
tion, arms, and stores,*' to occupy the posts along tbe 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. There was an incessant 
training of troops, under tbe eye of the Sultan or bis 
vizier ; and tbe capital seemed in tbe way to bo turned 
into a camp. There is something striking ib the only 
words the Turkish minister would utter, in the final 
interview of tbe 14tb of September : ‘ God and my right/ 
said be, in tbe calmest manner. ‘Such is the motto of 
England. What better answer can we give, when you 
intend \o attack us ? * • 

Meantime, tbe Egyptian fleet, strongly reinforced, bad 
arrived in the Morea ; and tbe English commanded bad no 
right to interpose any obstacle ; the time being tbe end of 
Au^st, and tbe answer of tbe Porte not being yet 
delivered. Sir Edward Codrington, however, bailed 
Ibrahim, informed him of what was going on at Constan- 
tinople and offered him a safe-conduct, if be wished to 
return to Egypt. Bute’f be chose to enter tbe harbour of 
Navarino, to join the Turkish fleet there, be mtist clearly 
Understand that any of bis vei^sels attempting to get out 
would be driven back. Ibrahim chose to enter. There 
now lay tbe ninety-tWo Egyptian vessels, and the Turkish 
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fleet, crowded in the harbolr ; and off its mouth lay the 
British squadron pn the watch. Foi g^mo time, Ibrahim 
occupied himself in preparing his troops for action against 
^he Greeks ; but on the 19tli of September he determined 
to try an experimej^t. He sent out a division of the 
Turkish fleef, to tjee if the English would let them pass. 
Sir Edward Codrington warned them back; but the 
Turkish commander replied tjiat he was under no other 
orders than tho5e of Ibrahim. The Egyptian prince, being 
]’oferred to by both parties, and afterwards by ths^renoh 
admiral, who had come up with his squadron, and tiie 
clanger of the case amply explained to him, declared that 
he would recall* the Turkish ships, and wait the return of 
couriers whom *h© would send to Constantinople and to 
Alexandria ; but that as soon as he I’eceived ord^irs to sail, 
his whole combined fleet would come out, and brave all 
opposition. A sort of armistice was agreed on, verbally, 
for twenty days, dur^g a^ long conference between the 
Egyptian, French, and English commandfTS, on the 25th 
of September. The two latter tmisted to Ibrahim’s word 
that his ships would not leave the harbour for the twenty 
days — ample facilities having been allowed by t^em for 
the victualling of his troops ; and they sailed for Zante to 
obtain fresh provisions for their fleet. As soon as they 
were gone, only five days after the conference, Ibrahim 
put out to sea, to sail to Patras. On the *2nd of October, 
an armed brig brought notice to Sir E. Codrington of this 
violation of the treaty. The admiral immediately returned 
with a very sraaij force, moj successively two divisions of 
the Turkish fleet, and turned them back to Navarino. In 
his wrspth, Ibmhiin carried war inland, slaughtering and 
burning, and driving the peojtle to starvation, and even 
uprooting the trees wherever he went, that no ressurco 
might bo left to the wretched inhabitants. As the spirit 
of the Treaty of London was thus broken through, the 
three admirals concluded to compel an adherence to the 
'terms agreed upon at the conference, by entering the 
harbour, •and placing themselves, ship by ship, in guard 
over the imprisoned fleets. The strictest orders were 
given that not a musket should be fired, unless firing 
should begin on the other side. They were permitted to 
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pass the batteries, and take up their position ; but a boat 
was fired upon by the Turks, probably under the impres- 
sion that she waer* sent to board one of their vessels. A 
lieutenant and several of the crew were killed. There was 
a discharge of musketry in rdtum by an English and 
French vessel ; and then a cannon-chot waS' received by 
the French admiral’s ship which waf answered by a 
broadside. The action, probably intended by none of the 
parties, was now fairly l^egun ; and when^ it ended, there 
was nothing left of the Turkish and Eg^tian fleets but 
fragments*' of wreck strewing thef’ waters^ As the crews 
left their disabled ^^ossels, they set them on fire; and 
among the dangers of the day to the allied squadrons, not 
the least was from these floating furnaces drifting about 
among a crowd of ships. The battle, which took place on 
the 20th of October, lasted four hours. The Turkish and 
Egyptian forces suffered cruelly. Of the allies, the 
English suffered the most; but with them the loss was 
only seventy-five kihed, and the wotinded were under two 
hundred. The throe British line-of-battle ships had to bo 
sent home, after being patched u}) at Malta for the voyage. 

The janxiety of mind of the three admirals is said to 
have been great, both on account of the calamity itself, 
and the doubt about how their conduct of the affair would 
be viewed at home. One reasonable apprehension was, 
that there would be a slaughter of the Christians at Con- 
stantinople. But things wore now conducted there in a 
more cautious and deliberate manner than of old. An 
embargo was laid on all the vessels in the harbour ; but 
the mob of the faithful were kept in ch*.-ck. There were 
curious negotiations between the government and the 
ambassadors, while each party ^was in possessioii of the 
news, and wanted to learn how much the other knew. 
The 'sultan himself wished to declare war at once ; but 
his counsellors desired to gain time ; and there were 
doubts, fluctuations, and bootless negotiations, in which 
neither party would concede anything, for several weeks. 
The Turks would yield nothing about Greece; and the 
allies would yield neither compensation nor apology for the 
affair of Navarino. On the 8th«of December, however, it 
being clear that nothing could be gained by negotiation 
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the ambas^dbiB left CoMtantinople. The ’Christian 
merchants might have eralfe-rked with them ; hut they 
must have left thqjir property behind 9 some preferred 
remaining. The Turkish authorities went to great 
lengths in encouraging th^ to do so ; but whether this 
was from ps^ific in^Jiinations, or from a sense of their 
value as hostages, •could not be certainly known ; and the 
greater number did not relish trusting themselves to con- 
jecture in such a case. The 4ay before the ambassadors 
left, an offer wafe made of a general amnesty to the Greeks. 
But this was ncrt what was required. As they!»si 4 iled out 
of the harbour, the sultan must have* felt that he was left, 
deprived of his fleet, at war with Kussia, England, and 
France. But Ihe coolness and ability shown by his 
government, in circumatanccs so extremely embarrassing 
as those of this autumn, were evidence that there were 
minds about him very well able to see that if Kussia 
desired to crush him, England and Franco would take care 
that she did not si^ceed. As fm* the Greeks, their 
government was thankful to accept the mediation of the 
allies ; but so weak as to bo unabie to enforce any of their 
requisitions. Piracy, under the Greek flag, reach^i such 
a pass in the Levant, that Great Britain had to take the 
matter into her own hands. In the month of November, 
it was decreed, by an ordei* in council, that the British 
ships in the Mediterranean should seize every vessel they 
saw under the Greek flag, or armed and fitted out at a 
Greek i)ort, except such as were under the immediate 
orders of the Greek government. Thus we were carrying 
matters with a l^igh hand In regard to both parties con- 
cerned in the unhappy Greek war. It is a case on which 
so muck is to be said on every side, that it is impossible 
to help sympathising with all parties in the transactions 
preceding and following the battle of Navarino ; wil^ the 
Greeks, for reasons which the heart apprehends more 
rapidly than tongue or hand can state them ; with the 
Porte, under the provocation of the interference of 
strangers between her and her rebellious subjects; with 
the Egyptians, in their duty of vassalage, however wrongly 
it might be performed; with the allied powers, in their 
sense of the intolercibleness oi a warfare so cruel and so 
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hopeless going on amidst the haunts of commerce, and to 
the disturbance of a world otherwise at peace ; and with 
two of those three allies, in their apprehension of Turkey 
being destroyed, efeuf Greece probably olice more enslaved, 
by the power and arts of the third. 

If the case appears to us now, so many years after the 
event, perplexing, and in every way pjiinfiil, what must 
have been the sensation in the cabinet of Lord Goderich 
on the arrival of the news of the battle of Navarino? The 
cabinet was already torn by dissensions, of its own, so 
serious and unmanageable that the premier was meditat- 
ing his're'feignation. At a moment when the members of 
the government were* feeling that no one of them was sure 
of his function for a week, and that it was certain that all 
could not remain in power, came this thunder-clap — this 
stroke of war in the midst of peace. They were the suc- 
cessors of the great peace-minister, whose fame as a 
pacificator had spread over the world; and here was a 
fierce belligerent ac^ perpetrated on an ally, amidst de- 
clarations of peace, and probafcly a'train of consequences 
to be mot which there was no seeing the end of I Any 
power but Turkey would go to war with us on the instant. 
If Turkey did not, it would be only through her weak- 
ness ; and the first consequence of that weakness would 
be that Eussia would endeavour to devour her and there 
again was danger of far more formidable war. While 
waiting to hear • how the news would bo received at Con- 
stantinople, it was necessary to decide at once on the 
countenance to bo given to the admirals who had been 
driven to act on their own judgment. The countenance 
afforded them by their respective govedmments, in the 
first instance, was cordial and emphatic ; and ther^ can bo 
little doubt that this was i^ght.* Theirs was a position of 
singular difficulty ; not only they acted in good concert to 
the best of their judgment, but no one ventured to say what 
they could have done better, while all deplored the evpnt. 
There was a degree of chance-medley about the catastrophe 
which seemed to exclude the event from the scope of 
human control ; and in bases so out of the commpn course, 
the wisest method always is to uphold the reputation, and 
with it the nerve and confidence, of responsible public 
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officers. So, from the existing government, Sir Edward 
Oodrington ^received ample jiistico. The news of the battle 
arrived in London on the If th of November ; ,and on the 
13th Sir Edward (>odrington was gasietled as Knight-com- 
mander, and eleven of his officers as Companions of the 
Bath. From the Emperor of Knssia and the King of 
Franco, the jSnglish* admiral received thanks and high 
honours; and, w^tever differences of opinion existed as 
to the trcat^^ and the policy of the allies towards Turkey, 
there was nothing heard in j^rliament but praise of the 
officers whose dharge it was to carry that policy into 
effect. • ^ 9 

The difficulties which endangered ‘the existence of the 
cabinet at this time wore occasioned by a discordance of 
principle amon^ its members, though they took the form 
of a personal quarn’cl. ♦Mr. TJerries was unacceptable to 
the liberal section of the niinisti^ ; and, though he 
naturally supposed that, having acted with Lord Goderich 
before, he could act now in a cabinet of which Lord Gode- 
rich was tljo head, ho found* that the •^iromier’s connection 
with the Whigs had materially changed their relation to 
each other. The immediate cauiae of quarrel was about 
the finance committee, promised by Mr. Canni^ and 
looked forward to in the approaching session. It was 
time to be making arrangements for this committee and 
to be agreeing upon a chairman. Lord Goderich left the 
affair in the hands of the ministers who sat in the Com- 
mons, concluding that the chancellor oi the exchequer 
would take the lead, or at least bo cognizant of whatever 
was done. But negotiations were entered into with Lord 
Spencer to secure Lord Al^horp for chairman, without a 
word being said to Mr. Ilerries ; and it was only by acci- 
dent thrtt ho learned whai» proceedings had been taken in 
the business of his own office \fithout his knovdedgo. It 
did not gratify his feelings to find that everybody, all 
round, supposed that he knew, or had forgotten to inquire 
whether he did or not. Either personal offence was in- 
tended, or he was too insignificant to have been the 
object of it ; and in either case lys position was intoler- 
able. The nomiiiation of Lord Althorp was disapproved 
by him, and ho opposed itf stating his reasons, l^is was 
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on the 29th of Noveinhor. Other difficulties many and 
serious, had now arisen; and^from this time till the 19th 
of December, the country can hardly bo said to have had 
a government at a^l. Lord Goderich had formally tendered 
his resignation. It was clear tj^at either Mr. Huskissom or 
Mr. Herries must go out ; but nothing could be settled for 
want of a head to Ihe cabinet ; foi-y^ of course, Lord 
Goderich could not act as such among his colleagues after 
having sent in his resignation. On or about the 20th of 
December, Lord Goderich was induced to withdraw his 
resignation ; and then Mr. Herries, and ipamediately after 
Mr. Hiiskisson, placed their offices at his disposal. But Mr 
Herries was again forgotten or slighted. Js'o one told him 
of Mr. Huskisson’s otfer to resign, while the premier urged 
him to retain his place. As soon Jis ho heard of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s resolution to abide by the nomination of Lord 
Althorp, and to go out if he could not carry that point, 
Mr. Herries resigned. Lord Goderich, apparently believ- 
ing both these gentlemen to be absolutely essential to his 
government, and being unable to'’ reconcile their differ- 
ences, gave the matter up, and went to Windsor, on the 
8th of January, to explain to the king that he could not go 
on, anvi''to resign his office. 

These miserable dissensions had been occupying the 
time and the minds of the ministers during the precious 
weeks which should have been employed in preparing for 
the approaching session of parliament. Parliament was 
to have met at tliis very date ; but, in order to afford time 
for the formation of a ministiy, it was further prorogued 
to the 29th of January. During the interval of actual 
dissolution, Mr. Huskisson had been deilired by the king 
to send Lord Harrowby to him.^ Lord Harrowbyi.went to 
Windsor, but was firm in*, declining the premiership, on 
the ground of ill health. There is good reason to believe 
that Mr. Huskisson might have risen into Canning’s seat 
at this time ; but ho was warned by his friend’s fate, and 
decided that he had not health for the office. 

There had now been enough of mixed administrations, 
or the king thought so': Lord Liverpool had kept one in 
working-order by his weight of character, his business 
faculty, and the 2 ^ 0 wer and dignity accruing from his 
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length of service. Mr. Cann^g would have kept such an 
administration together by fhe commanding power of his 
mind. But it was •not to he supposed that any one else 
could be found who could bring harmony out of elements 
of discord ; and the conditicdi of public affairs was such as 
unusually to Require strong and united government. So 
the king sent for the strongest and most peremptory man 
of all ; and, in spite of the Duke of Wellington's declara- 
tion not long before, that ho •should be mad if he ever 
thought of undertaking an office for which he was so littlo 
fit, ho found hintfeolf, belbre tho middle of Januai/ 1828, 
prime minister of England. • 


CHAPTEK IV. 

The Wellington Cabinet— •^'ho Icing’s Speech-7-The Porte— Finance 
Committee — Repeal of Dissenters* Disabilities. 

For a few days the old Tory party were happy^ All 
would be well now. The king would have no more 
trouble about the Catholics, for they would be put down. 
Lord Elddh would be tho person consulted by the duke 
about the formation of tho now ministry, ^.nd woTild have 
great influence in it, oven if he should at length, at 
seventy-seven years of age, think himself too old for office. 
There would he no more talk of a balance of parties in the 
cabinet; but tho. duke would have his political comrades 
drilled into unifoi-mity — ‘a perfect machine,’ as ho had 
declared* his Peninsular army to be. So people thought ; 
but the strongest and most peremptory of men must bend 
like a willow-wand before the force of opinion. Opinion 
was now too strong for even tho Duke of Wellington ; and 
no one of these anticipations was fulfilled. 

The day after the duke received his majesty’s commands, 
ho wrote to Lord Eldon, declaring Jiis intention of calling 
on him thb next day. By Lord Eldon’s account, the meet- 
ing was a somewhat awkwayd one; the ex-chancellor 
evidently expecting the offer of some position in the 
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administration, thongh too oCd to resume his seat on the 
woolsack. ‘ From tho momenl of his quitting me,’ writes 
Lord Eldon, ‘ to ^h6 appearance in th^ papers of all tho 
appointments, I never saw his grace. I had no communi- 
cation with him, either perifonally, by note, letter, by 
message through any other persotf; or in^any manner 
whatever; and, for the whole fortnight, I heard no more 
of tho matter than you did; some of my colleagues in 
office — and much obliged ' to me too — passing my door 
constantly on their way to Apsley House, without calling 
upon ifie.' In the meantime, rufnour w^s abroad that I 
had refused all office; and this was most industriously 
circulated, when it was found that tlicrp was, as there 
really does appear to me to have been, very great dissatis- 
faction among very important persons on my account, as 
neither iiicluded in office, nor at all, not in the least, con- 
sulted However, there was a degree of discontent 

and anger among persons of consequence, which, I suppose, 
working together, with its having been somehow com- 
municated that I was miich hurt at this sort of treatment, 
brought the Duke of Wellington to me again; and the 
objeot^f his visit seemed to be to account for all this. Ho 
stated, in substance, that he had found it impracticable to 
make any such administration as he was sure I would l)o 
satisfied with ; and, therefore, he thought he should only 
be giving me uunecessary trouble in coming near me — or 
to that effect.’ Tlien out came the old politician’s soreness 
about not having been offered the office of president of the 
council ; and about being considered impracticable, which 
he was sure nobody had any reason to suppose ; and about 
having boon neglected for a whole fortnight. The duke 
gave as a justification for having concluded tHht Lord 
Eldon would not have approved tho composition of the 
ministry, that it seemed as if he did not like it, now the 
whole was complete; to which Lord Eldon replied, that 

he thought it a d d bad one. ‘ We conversed together,’ 

he continues, however, ‘ till, as it seemed to me, we both 
became a good deal affected.’ They might well find them- 
selves ‘ a good deal affected.’ Perhaps we may feel some- 
thing of it, in merely reading the record. It is sad to 
think of these old comrades parting off in the way they 
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were doing now, nndor % ccjitrol which neither of them 
. liked, but to which the younger could wisely bend, while 
the elder could only fret and be angry. * Agreeing in dis- 
like of the changes in the times, they differed about how 
to moot them ; and the elrfer called the younger incon- 
sistent; and the ^ouifger called the older impracticable. 
The wedge was in, which was to split up policies, and 
parties, and friendships. It had been driven in some way 
now ; everybody Jiaving, by intention or mischance, lent a 
hand to drive it further^ for some time past. The duke 
was the man to Snook out the wedge, and make all whole 
again ; but lo ! he found himself under a compulsion 
which permitted, him no choice but to drive the wedge 
home, leaving our Protestant constitution, as Lord Eldon 
believed, shivered l:o fral^ments. Meantime, ho was com- 
pelled, as others had been, to adjust a balance of*political 
forces in the cabinet, and to lind, as if he had been a 
weaker man, that it was not in the ppwer of his tvill to 
make them work. As Lord ^Eldon classified them, pen in 
hand, it came out clear before his eyes that Protestantism 
was in as much danger as ever. Of the thirteen, he marks 
six as favourers of the Catholic claims, saying : ‘ The^her 
seven are as yet for Protestants, but some very loose. You 
will observe Dudley, Huskisson, Grant, Palmerston, and 
Lyndhurst ^fivo), were all Canningites, with whom the rest 
were, three weeks ago, in most violent contest and opposi- 
tion. These things are to me (j[nito marvellous. How 
they are all to deal with each other’s conduct as to the late 
treaty with Turkey, and the Navarino battle, is impossible 
to conjecture. Viscountess Canning has written a 

strong letter, as Lord Ashley tells me, to Huskisson, 
strongly reproaching him Ibr joiping — I use Ashley's own 
expression — her husband's murderers.’ From Mr. Huskis- 
son's own explanations of his position, it appears that this 
statement concerning him is substantially true. In the 
first grief on his friend’s loss, he uttered expressions which 
were certainly received as a pledge that fie would never 
. enter office in conjunction with ttmse who had left Mr. 
Canning ifi the lurch. His words, as avowed by himself, 
were, ‘that his wounds wele too green and too fresh to 
admit of his serving in the same cabinet With those who 

M 2 
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had deserted the service thj country, at' the time his 
friend’s administration was^ formed.’ Yet here he was 
now, in office uAd^jX the Duke of Wellington, and by the 
side of Mr. Peel ! W e cannot wonder at the irritation of 
Mr. Canning’s family ; and ’vfe are, judging by the event, 
sorry that Mr. Huskisson entered* this c^inet ; but we 
must remember the strangeness of the time, which con- 
founded all calculations, and made sport of all consist- 
encies. This, of itself, would guard us against a peremp- 
tory’' judgment ; but wo also know that Mr. Huskisson’s 
acceptance of office was appro vbd by the oldest and most 
valued friends of Mr. Canning. Still, the general feeling 
was that Mr. Huskisson passed at this time under a cloud 
from which ho never again emerged in full brightness. 

It was in his f9rmer office, the colonial, that ho re- 
mained and Lord Dudley remained in the foreign office. 
Mr. Grant was president of the Board of Trade, and 
treasurer of the navy ; and Lord Palmerston, secretary at 
war. These were, what wb ma^^ call, the semi-liberal 
members of the administration. Mr. Horries remained, 
but in an office — master of the Mint — which need not 
briia^ him again into collision with Mr. Huskisson ; while 
Mr. Goulburn succeeded to the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer. Mr. Peel succeeded Lord Lansdowne at the home 
office. Lord Lyndliurst remained chancellcx, and Lord 
Bathurst held the office — president of tho council — which 
Lord Eldon had hoped to be able to acceijt or refuse. One 
of the most^ important appointments was that of tho 
Marquis of Anglesey to tho viceroyalty of Ireland, in the 
place of Lord Wellesley, < 

This administration was nearly tho same as that which 
had existed under Lord Liverpool ; the only 'important 
changes being that Mr.* Canning rtud Lord Eldon were 
absent, and Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Dudley present in 
their stead. But the men were altered. Tho spirit of tho 
time had changed them; and it was no more the samo 
government that had existed under Lord Liverpool than if 
it had been composeikof other men. 

There was great eagerness throughout the* country to 
see how much would be said in the king’s speech about 
the great existing subjects of interest, that men might 
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THE KINGTS SPEECH. 

know what to expect from Ij^e new government. There 
•was not a Syllable about Ireland or the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and nothing jA)out corn. There Ve^e intimations of 
improving prosperity at home ; a recommendation to 
incjuiro diligently into finanmal affairs — in other words, to 
appoint the prop(^ed* finance committee; a notification 
that the troops had returned from Portugal — ^their appear- 
ance there having answered the purposes for which they 
were sent ; and e£out half the Speech related to affairs in 
the east. One paragraph supplied matter of debate in 
both Houses, anci of party offence, for some tiihe after; 
and there are persons who have not gdl over it to this day. 
The paragraph was this: ‘Notwithstanding the valour 
displayed by the^ combined fleet, his majesty deeply 
laments that this conflict [of Navarino] should have oc- 
curred with the naval force of an ancient ally; but ho 
still entertains a confident hope that this untoward event 
will not be followed by further hostilities, and will not 
impede that amicable adjustment of the existing differences 
between the Porte and the Greeks, to which it is so mani- 
festly their common interest to accede.* Few words have 
excited more debate or more passion in their timsHhan 
this word ‘ untoward.’ To us, after the lapse of years, it 
seems a simple affair enough — this application of the word 
‘untoward’ to an event which, originating in a sort of 
accident, ought to have involved us in wa7 with Turkey, 
and might have brought us into collision with Bussia. 
But the woi’d was hardly looked upon at all with sim- 
plicity, as in cases where no passion is concerned. The 
late administratis regarded it as implying censure on 
their policy ; and the officers in the Mediten*anean, as 
impeaching their judgment*; an(J the more on account of 
the compliment to their valour. According to some, 
Bussia was made suspicious. According to others, Franco 
was made angry. In short, it was a season when all men 
wore on the watch for symptoms, and when many were 
implicated in great public affairs on new and doubtful 
• grounds; and in such circtimstancis, a single word may 
become the rallying- point of a whole rabble of passions. 
The obseiwer of those timfes is curious to know whether 
the framers of the speech would have changed the word. 
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or tlie paragraph, if they oould^ ha^e foreseen the excite- 
Tnent that would ensue; and whether they eonld have 
found any otheiv expression that would have conveyed 
their meaning with less offence. 

At home, the whole affair ended in dohate. There were 
motions for explanations, and to obtain the tlianks of 
parliament for the British officers engrtged at Navarino — 
motions which wore withdrawn when the objects of debate 
were accomplished ; but there was no war. Eussia was 
quite willing to undertake that part of the consequences of 
the ‘ untO'Ward event ; * and tho Porte hall enough to do to 
cope with Eussia, without insisting on war with England 
and Franco. 

On the departure of tho ambassadors from Constanti- 
nople on the 8th of December, the T'lhkish government 
protested against the resident Christians being put under 
the protection of the Netherlands ambassador, and claimed 
the office of protector for itself. Four days after the de- 
parture of the Eussian ambassadi^r, tho Turkish vizier 
wrote to the Eussian minkter a remonstrance against the 
act, as one apparently unauthorised by either government, 
and iilrely to convey a false impression of the hostile dis- 
position of the Porte. To this no answer was returned. 
Three weeks afterwards — just at the time when Lord 
Goderich was going out — a document sent by tho vizier to 
all tho governors of jjrovinces in the Turkish dominions 
was made public, which revealed the whole state of tho 
case. The Turkish govcirnmeut made great complaint of 
the publication of this document, and insisted upon its 
"being regarded as a mere letter of private instructions, 
addressed to its own servants. Tho world had nothing to 
do with the mode in wliich it*had got abroad. '^Phe con- 
tents wore what other powers had concern with ; and 
thevie were such as to put an end to all disguise, and 
render further duplicity needless. This document declared 
that the coming war was, under politiciil pretences, a 
rpligious war ; that the Christian powers desired to place 
the infidels over tho lii^ads of 4h0 faithful in all countries 
where they lived intermingled, in order ^ to ovei'throw the 
institutions of the prophet ; tha*t all the pegotiations which 
had been entered into, all the humility towards the 
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Christian poTi^^ors, all the apparent apathy about the loss of 
tho fleet at.Navarino, had %e^n merely for the purpose of 
gaining time for i^^ilitary preparation* ;Jand that it was 
needless to explain that in the cause of Islamism, there 
was no obligation to keep Mth with infidels ; that it was 
of the utmost gonsequqpce to defer the outbreak of war till 
the summer apprftached; and that every art had been 
employed, and would be employed, to protract the negotia- 
tions till that time; and that, meanwhile, every effort must 
be used by the Sflicers of tho empire to make the people 
understand that this was a holy war, in which failure was 
a misfortune too great to be contemplated, as not only 
would the faithful and the infidels be made to exchange 
social positions, Kut tho mosques would bo converted into 
churches, and perhaps profaned by the sound of bells. 
‘ Lot the faithful then,’ this document concluded, ^ have no 
thought of their arrears, or of pay of any kind. Let us 
sacrifice willingly our properties and our persons, and 
struggle, body and soij., foi* tho suppbrt of our religion. 
The worshippers of the ])rophet have no other means of 
working out their salvation in this world and tho next.’ 
After this, there could be no doubt of what would h^jtjipen ; 
and preparations for war went on in both countries. In 
this same month of January, lists were made of the 
Christians •resident in Constantinople, and they were 
ordered off, with very few exceptions. JSven the Ar- 
menians, subjects of tho Porto, were treated like tho 
foreign merchants, or worse. Some of tlio most respect- 
able were put into prison, and about twelve thousand were 
banished. The Bqspliorus was closed ; and tho corn in tho 
vessels of any nation, then in harbour, was seized. Re- 
inforcements wdro sent ic^the fortresses on the Danube; 
and a groat camp was formed n<5ar Adrianoi)le. Tho h)ss 
of tho fleet was a terrible misfortune, as it loft Eut^sia 
mistress of the Black Sea ; but all that could bo done was 
done, in tho interval before April, when the emperor 
formally declared war against tho Porte. Thus stood 
matters six months after dho batflo of Navarino. No 
terms had been obtained for the Greeks ; and if there was 
some respite and impunity ^f or them, it was obtained only 
by the approoch of that Russian war with the Porte which 
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it had been a chief object -ijdtli England and France to 
control, by joining in the Treaty of London. 

The finance comifiittce, which had been the occasion of 
the misunderstandings in Lord Goderich’s cabinet, was 
moved for by Mr. Peel on the' 15th of February, and voted 
for almost unanimously. It con^sted of*» twenty-three 
members, of whom two were Mr. Herries and Mr. Huskis- 
son. The latter begged at first to be excused, on account 
of the pressure of business *in his own office ; but the wish 
for his presence in committee was so strong and general, 
that he "yielded. The report*' of this^ committee was 
delivered in too late ‘'to admit of many of its recommenda- 
tions being immediately adopted ; but one discover}’ 
which it made very early caused the speedy passage of a 
short bill, to suspend the act ffir granting government 
life -annuities till a better basis should have been found 
for the calculations of the duration of life. When Mr. 
Terceval brought in. in 1808, his bill authorising the sale 
of these annuities, the calculatioiAi were based on Dr, 
Price’s tables. Whether these tables were originally 
inaccurate, or whether the duration of human life had 
imppe«»ed since they were framed, they were certainly now 
causing the government annuities to be sold too low. 
There was also some curious speculation going forward, 
against which no minister could be expected to be on his 
guard, till warned by experience. Speculators bought 
annuities on the lives of persons whose chances of longevity 
were unusually strong. On careful inquiry, it appeared 
to these speculators that the most long-lived class of men 
is that of Scotch gardeners'; and many were tlie hale 
Scotch gardeners picked out, and, for a consideratmn, made 
government annuitants. Jt had occurred to Mr. Finlaison 
that some national loss was sustained through these 
annuities ; and he entered into calculations which proved 
to him that the loss was great. Ho went to Lord Bexley 
in 1819, and told him his views; and he was directed to 
prosecute his inquiries. Now, on looking to the outstand- 
ing annuities, Mr. Fiilaison calculated that the rate of 
mortality, instead of being one in forty was only one in fifty- 
six, and that the average of female life especially was much 
longer than had been supposed.' The loss to the public 
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was estimated at £95,000 ayear ; nearly £80^ a month. 
Nothing could be done with the sales whicn had been 
actually made ; but by the act now'*q4ickly passed, the 
process was to bo stopped till better terms were provided. 

When the estimates w&e brought forward, it was 
proposed to ♦grant ^ pension of £3000 a year to Mr. 
Canning’s family* in the person of one of his sons. Mr. 
Canning had as every one knew, no private fortune. He 
would have becqme wealthy irf India; and, if he was kei>t 
at home for the public service, it was clearly the duty of 
the public whom* he served, to the sacrifice of wealth, to see 
that his family did not suffer from poVerty. He had held 
no sinecures ; and had received nothing but the salary of 
the offices he filled. There had been no time to lay by a 
provision for his iamilyj even if his ^come had admittted 
of such accumulation ; and his death was siifiden and 
untimely. It appears a clear case enough ; one in which 
there could be but one opinion and one voice. The sum 
proposed to bo grant(^ to Idr. Cannijig’s son was irom a 
special fund, to which his father would have become 
entitled, if ho had lived to the expiration of two years 
from his entrance upon his last office. Reasonablc^^ the 
claim and the method appear to be, and as they appeared 
to most persons at the time, so strong an opposition was 
raised that the matter was twice debated at great length. 
The objections were, some on the score of economy ; some 
on that of the mischief of the precedent ; and naany more 
on that of dissatisfaction with Mr. Canning’s policy. It is 
impossible to avoid supposing that the opposition arose 
mainly from th^ feelings which, a year ago, bad been 
brought ±0 bear upon Mr. Canning himself, and which the 
events oT the interval had* not ^calmed down or chastened. 
There was but too little improvement visible in the tone 
of some who might have learned moderation from^ the 
affecting lessons of the preceding months. The opposition 
consisted of 54 in a House of 216. Mr. Bankes perhaps 
went further than any one else, when he proposed to 
charge to Mr. Canning the expanses of the battle of 
Navarino,* and of the Mediterranean fleet in connection 
with it. The ministers wTere eager to promote the grant 
— one and all — and the more eager, perhaps, for the 
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doubtful or hostile terms on \lhich they had been latterly 
with the departed statesman ; and the economists among 
them could be as hefc;rty as the rest, without drawback, as 
they could show that this pension would involve no chai’ge 
to the country. It was merely the transference of a sum 
from an existing fund to Mr. Cannin^^’s son, jn lieu of his 
father, who must have had it, if be had‘iived. It was for 
the lives of both sons that the pension was granted, as the 
elder was in the navy, acid thereby ea^osed to many 
casualties. Five months afterwards, he was drowned in 
bathing at Madeira — died in the reservoir into which he 
plunged after being* extremely heated by exercise. He 
was a post-captain in the navy ; and fresh sympatliy was 
awakened towards the family when its new representative 
came to this mournful and untimely end*. 

The great interest of the session was the debate and 
division on the proposed repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts. Lord John Kussell moved, on the 26th of 
February, that therb should bo a cQ/nmittee of the whole 
House to consider of these acts. In his speech, he gave 
the history of the acts, clearly showing that they bore no 
relatias to present times and circumstances, but to some 
long past and widely different . The Dissenters might be, 
or appear, dangerous to the House of Stuart; but they 
were certainly loyal subjects of the House of Hanover, 
and did not deeiprve to bo excluded from civil office by the 
Corporation Act ; and, as to the Test Act, it was originally 
intended as a barrier to the Church against the king, who 
was a converted papist. The circumstances were antiquated, 
and so were the restrictions ; and it was t jme, for the ^credit 
of English understandings, that they should be repealed. 
The disqualifications of Dissenters were presented very 
forcibly to the House, b}^ a succession of speakers, and 
seen at once to be both disgi aceful, and in other ways 
injurious. The goveiument opposition was conducted by 
Mr, Peel and Mr. Huskisson. It was not surprising in 
those days, however it might be now, that Mr. Peel was 
on the side of old fashion and orthodox assumption ; but 
that Mr. Huskisson should appear in behalf of intolerance 
and injury for opinion, was ‘mortifying to those who 
appreciated him most. Doth, however, were as feeble as 
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tho friends of religious liberty could desire ; their ground 
was the narrowest and the most temporary that could be 
held ; and it was Aaken solely becausd there was no other. ^ 
Both admitted the principles involved in Lord John' 
KusseU’s motion and speech^; but Mr. Peel argued that the 
Dissenters did not really suffer, as they were incessantly 
relieved by Indeffinity Bills; and Mr. IJuskisson feared 
injury to the Catholic cause by releasing the Dissenters 
from a oonditiop of disability* which kept them vigilant 
on the subject of the rights of conscience, and from the 
insult that it wduld be to tho Catholics to release others 
from disabilities while theirs remained. The House 
decided in favoiy of the committee by a majority of 44 in 
a House of 430, Mr. Peel had, happily, declared his 
belief that the existence of tho Church of England was 
not bound up with these restrictions ; so ho couM give up 
the contest, and bow to the will of parliament, without 
such struggles and agonies as those of Lord Eldon and 
others, who believed tiiat all was over now with the true 
Protestant religion in our country. 

The question arising what was *the government now to 
do? it was a matter of importance to decide whether the 
rejection of the expected bill should be secured in the 
Upper House, or whether government should provide such 
securities, to be attached to the bill, as might make it least 
objectionable. This last course was decided on — tho will 
of the Commons being so declared as to make the thought 
of opposition too hazardous. After the bill had been read 
twice and when the J I ouse was about to go into committee, 
Mr, Sturges Bou3cne proposed the substitution of a declara- 
tion for the sacramental test; a declaration of the person 
entering ^upon office, that»he would not use any of tho 
powers or influonbe of his office for the subversion of the 
Established Church. And, as there would* bo some abtmr- 
dity in requiring such a declaration from officials in tho 
service of the crown, another clause was proposed, which 
rendered it optional with the crown to require or omit tho 
declaration. There was nothing ii^ the first of these pro- 
posals to which tho Dissenters could obj^t so seriously, as 
to endanger the bill ; as they had no thought of taking 
office for the purpose of injuring tho Church, but only for 
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tho sake of doing tko duties ,and enjoying the rights of 
equal citizenship- and they were pleased at the second 
clause, because it left open a probability that the declara- 
tion itself — the last badge of difference on account of their 
religious opinions — would fall into disuse. They therefore 
contented thornselves with protesting' througli their advo- 
cates in tho House, against the imposifion of any badge 
whatever ; and pushed their bill. When it arrived in the 
Upper House, the Duke of Wellington spcjko in its favour, 
saying that the only reason why the government had at 
first ojiposed it in the Commons was that" the system had 
appeared to work well hitherto ; but, as it was clear that 
the Commons thought the time was come for a change, 
and as the principle of the old exclusion or opprobrium 
was not in itself defensible, he no^v- thought it tho duty of 
the peers to pass the bill, if thej^ were satisfied, as he was, 
that the declaration afforded sufficient security against 
injury to the Established Church. Thus was it regarded 
by government, and by some of tXn spiritual peers ; the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, 
and Chester, speaking \n favour of the bill. ‘ We who 
oppose,’ says Lord Eldon, ‘shall be in but a wretched 
minority, though tho individuals who compose it will, as 
to several, I think, be of the most respectable class of 
poors ; but tho administration have — to their snanie be it 
said — got the archbishops and most of the bishops to sup- 
port this revolutionary bill.' Again : ‘ All the Whig lords 
will be against us ; as government l:>egan in the Commons 
by opposition, and then ran away like a parcel of cowards, 
I suppose government also will bo agaitist us ; but what 
is most calamitous of all is, that the archbis]iops and 
several bishops are also against^us. What they can mean, 
thev best know, for nobody else can tell ; and, sooner or 
later, perhaps in this very year — almost certainly in tho 
next — tho concessions to the Dissenters must be followed 
by tho like concessions to the Koman Catholics. That 
seems unavoidable; though, at present, tho policy is to 
conceal this additional' purpose.' We should like now to 
know how many influential members of both Houses enter- 
tained this expectation, at this date of April 1828. On 
tho 12th of the month, tho chancellor again writes: ‘We, 
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as we think ourselves, sii^jere friends of the Church of 
England, -mean to fight, as well as we can, on Thursday 
next, against thia most shameful bill ^ in favour of the 
Dissenters, which has been sent up to us from the Com- 
mons — a bill which Peers ^declaration in the House as to 
the probability of ita passing in the Lords, has made it 

impossible to resik with effect If the Lords won’t 

at least alter it, which I don’t believe they will, I don’t 
see how, if the Pommons act consistently with themselves, 
Sir E. Burclett can fail in his motion on the 29th, in favour 
of the Jtoman Cdtholics. * The state of minds and feelings 
in the Tory part, and aristocraticaP part, of the friends 
of Liverpool’s gidministration is, at present, excessively 
feverish, and they support ministers, because they know 
not where to look for others. It^is obvious that the 
ministers who were Canning’s followers, to usd a vulgar 
phrase, rule the roast, or at least have too much influence.’ 
In liis speeches Lord Eldon declared his principle broadly ; 
and ho was so angi’y wvith tke bishops, and so pertinacious 
with his amendments, that it is clear that ho considered 
this measure of the last iin])ortanco, from its involving 
release from all religious disabilities, as well as tl^so of 
Protestant Dissenters. He said : * The constitution required 
that the Church of England should be supported ; and the 
best way (3f affording that support to her was to admit only 
her own momhers to offices of trust and emolnmciit.’ Most 
people thought, by this time, that Lord Eldon’s method 
was likely to bo fatal to the Church, by inflicting injury 
and indignity on nearly half the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; for to that number did Protestant 
Dissenters, Catholics, and Jews, now amount. Lord Eldon 
declared, ‘that’ if he stood alone, he would go below the 
bar, and vote against the bill; and were he called that 
night to render his account before heaven, he woulu! go 
with the consoling reflection that he had never advocated 
anything mischievous to his country.’ The Lords would 
not receive his proposed amendments; and ho was very 
unhappy — ‘ hurt, distressed, and faiigued,’ he declares, ‘ by 
what hai^ lately been passing in the House of Lords. I 
have fought like a lion, but my talons have been cut off.’ 

Such amendments as the Lords did pass were called 
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‘poor things’ by the old earl^; bnt there was one whose 
practical bearing ^wpnld have gratified his bigotry, if ho 
could have foreseen it. It would ha'^e solaced him to 
know that the principle of exclusion from offices of citizen- 
ship for religious opinion was to be extended and per- 
petuated by a sort of accident. Tile IJishop of Llandalf 
proposed to add to the declaration a few words expressive 
of belief in Christianity. This was in consequence of a 
hint from Lord Harewood® not because/^ he supposed it 
necessary but merely decorous. ,IIo proposed it ‘ for the 
credit of jwli ament/ These words were: ‘On the true 
faith of a Christian.’ By the carrying of this clause, the 
J ews have since been excluded from offices which they were 
before competent to hold. This was not the first time that 
the Jews^were unintentionally wronged by measures pro- 
posed to affect a different party. As Lord Holland informed 
the House, there was nothing to keep Jews out of parlia- 
ment since the reign, of Charles II., except the abjuration 
oath, which was introduced into the Toleration Act — the act 
brought in against the adherents of the House of Stuart. 
And iio\v they were again excluded — freshly wrouged — by 
wordS^vhich were imposed, not for any purpose of neces- 
sity, but for the credit of parliament! However much a 
subject of regret, it is not one of surprise to those who 
have experimental knowledge of the operation of laws 
restrictive on opinion. The principle of mutual judgment 
for matters of opinion, and of legislative partiality for 
opinion, is so radically unjust and mischievous, that it 
ought to be no. matter of surprise if the injury spread 
beyond its designed bounds, ’’and the tyranny works out 
retributive consequences. Lord Holland cntere(\ his pro- 
test against these words *on the journals of the House : 
‘B^auso the introduction of the words “upon the true 
faith of a Christian ” implies an opinion in which I cannot 
conscientiously concur — namely, that a particular faith in 
matters of religion is necessary to the proper discharge of 
duties purely political or temporal.’ And also because it 
had been found, in prtjceding cases, that a suspension of 
this clause had taken place in regard to person's not con- 
templated in the imposition of the declaration. The 
amendments of the Lords were agreed to by the Commons ; 
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and in tho beginning of the bill which, in its finished 
• state, Lord Eldon characterised as being, in his ‘poor 
judgment, as bad, as mischievous, and"'a^ revolutionary as 
the most captious Dissenter would wish it to be,’ received 
the royal assent. Lord Eldon’s only idea of a Dissenter 
was, that he was a cajitious and revolutionary man, always 
bent upon the destruction of the Church of England ; and 
this being the image in his eye, we may pity him for the 
terror of his souh A wiser man, who knew something of 
Dissenters, and of their strong resemblance to other men, 
felt happier on tlie occasion. Lord Holland said, that in 
performing the pleasing duty of moving ‘ that this bill do 
pass,’ he could not refrain from expressing his feelings in 
langnago both of gratitude and congratulation — gratitude 
to the ilousc, for the manner in which it had discharged 
its duty to the country ; and congratulation to the country 
upon the achievement of so glorious a result. 

This was universally considered the great measure of the 
session — the great achhivement of the year ; and it was no 
small achievement to have obtained an equal position of 
citizenship for as loyal, and peaceable, and principled a 
set of men as any in the kingdom. The credit is dUx?, not 
to either the aristocratic or the liberal section of rulers 
and tbeir adherents, but to the liberal members of each 
House iincdhuGcted with government. Government yielded 
only when it could not resist. And now, men looked 
anxiously to see what would be done about the Catholics, 
after this practical protest against exclusion from office on 
account oi religious opinion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dissensions in the Cabinet — Mr. Hnskisson^B R^si^ation — Chanf^es in 
tlio Administration — Catholic Question — Clare Election — State of 
Ireland — Brunswick Clubs— Forty -shillins Freeholders — Tho Vice- 
roy — His Recall — Aspect of4ho Question — Close of the Session of 
1828 . • 

More disfeonsions in the cabinet! There *had been rumours 
about hidden troubles there as early as March ; and when 
the Com Bill was brought forward on^tlie 31st of that 
month, it became clear that there had been difficulties 
among its framers,*. It could hardly ^be otherwise when 
Mr. Huslasson was necessarily the chief authority in the 
matter, and the Duke of Wellington, who had thrown out 
the bill of the preceding year, was the head of the govern- 
ment. His principle of prohibit ioti: was disavowed by tho 
government in regard to the present bill. The measure was 
declared to be in principle exactly that of last session ; but 
the duties proposed were higher. It was generally under- 
stood that the premier had met with a firmer adherence to 
Mr. Canning’s measure than he expected among his col- 
leagues ; and he yielded — as he had now becoiho practised 
in doing. He- had yielded to the expediency of taking the 
premiership, after openly declaring that he should be mad 
if he ever did such a thing. He had yielded to tho neces- 
sity of forming a mixed cabinet, when the king had hoped 
to have a united one by placing him at 4he head. He had 
yielded the emancipation of the Dissenters, aryj! he now 
yielded his own particujar objection to the Com Bill. 
Tmly, it was now evidently too lato to look for the old 
fashioned ‘ consistency ’ which had been formerly the first 
requisite in statesmanship. If it was not to bo found in 
the honest, resolute, imperious Wellington, it need not bo 
looked for anywhere ; or rather, it must be admitted that 
consistency meant now something different from what it 
used to mean. The duke went, with a good grace, through 
the process of bringing forward the government Com Bill, 
destitute of the provision which he had thought indispens- 
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able a year before, and of ^ny substitute for it ; and his 
liberal colleagues did not pretend to approve of the higher 
rate of duties. 14 was a compromi^ throughout. The 
agricultural interest complained of the absence of all pro- 
hibitory provisions ; and other interests complained of the 
duties, and of the p#int at which they were fixed — the 
piA’^ot-point from \Wiich ascent and descent of duties began ; 
which they omiceived to be virtually raised from 60fi. to 
64». bj’’ tlie increased duties oiiargcd on the intervening 
prices. But the bill passed on the 26th of June. Mr. 
Iluskisson made* no secret of his opinions on* the corn- 
laws. IIo condemned them in themselves, but thought 
they could not bp abolished in the existing state of atfairs. 
‘ However expedient to prevent other evils, in the present 
state of the country,’ lA) said, ‘they. are in themselves a 
buiden and a restraint upon its manufacturing hnd com- 
mercial industry,’ The cabinet compromise appearing to be 
successful as far as this bill was concerned, it was supposed 
that -the disagreements in* the government were sur- 
mounted, and that all might now go oh smoothly. But it 
was not to be. • 

There had been in February a serious call for explana- 
tions from the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson- 
about some expressions of the latter, uttered to his 
constituents at Liverpool on his late re-election ; and 
both made these explanations in parliament* Mr. Huskis- 
son was reported to have said on tlie hustings that he did 
not enter upon ofiico under the duke without having 
obtained from him guarantees tliat Mr. Canning’s policy 
Avould bo followed out. The duke, of course, rejected 
with scorn the idea that any gentleman would propose to 
him any guarantee of the*Bort: or that ho could for an 
instant listen to such a proposal. ‘ Is it to bo supposed,* 
said the duke, ‘ that the right honourable gentleman *to 
whom I suppose the noble earl to allude, could have used 
the expressions ascribed to him at the Liverpool election ? 
If my right honourable friend had entered into any such 
corrupt bargain as he was represented ^ to describe, he 
would have tarnished his own fame, as much as I should 
have disgraced mine. It is much more probable — though 
I have not thought it worth my while to ask for any 
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eitplanation on the sTlbject-n/that my rigbt hononrable 
friend stated, not jjiat lie had concluded any'’ wholesale 
bargain with me, but that the men of Vhorn the govern- 
ment is now coijii:)Osed are in themselves a giiarantoo to 
the puhlib, that their measures will be such as will be 
conducive to his majesty’s honour Jin^^ interests, and to 
the happiness of the people.* And Mr. Huskisson, sup- 
ported by abundance of needless testimony, declared that 
this was nearly what he did* moan and say-^-namely, that in 
the composition of the cabinet wpuld bo folind a sufficient 
guarantee 'for the carrying out of a liberal policy. Still, 
though this matter was cleared up, affairs did not work 
easily ; and a disrujition of the cabinet took place in May 
— the immediate occasion being a ^ misunderstanding 
between the same two members ot the government. 

Mr. Huskisson’s popularity was somewhat declining. 
He had lost some of the sympathy of the country by 
re-entering office w^th Mr. Conning’s enemies ; and when 
it was seen with what different ministries he could sit in 
cabinet, and how, amr»ng many changes, he, the bosom 
friend of Canning, could abide in office, the old sneer — of 
his Feing a ‘political adventurer’ — was revived, with 
perhaps greater effect than in a more aristocratic time. 
The events of this month of May damaged his reputation 
seriously; and he never, during the short remainder of his 
life, got over It. Those who knew him well, and those 
who, not knowing him, were duty sensible of the compass 
and value of his policy, Understood his feelings so as to 
acquit him of everything morally wrong — of everything 
in the least questionable aboht personal honour — of every- 
thing but uncertainty and error of judgment ;*^but they 
could not complain of t]**o world in general for forming a 
somewhat severer judgment. Those who knew the man 
understood his sensitiveness about responsibility — his 
timidity about breaking up the government of the country 
on account of difficulties of his own. And those who 
appreciated the importance of his free-trade policy — the 
charge of which ho cduld not depute to any one till some 
were educated up to his point — could well understand that 
ho would bear with much, and hesitate long, before ho 
would vacate a position in which alone ho could effectually 
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promoto that policy. He seems indeed to have lingered 
too long; and to hane mismanaged his tiethod of retiring, 
BO Hs to have made his secession look too much like an 
expulsion from the cabinet ; T5ut those who knew his state 
of licalth, his need anA desire of rest and travel, and his 
snlfciring in public fife since the death of his friend, were 
well aware that his self-regards would have led him into 
private life long Jpefore. We cjfnnot doubt that he often 
wished that he had followed his inclinations. Many and 
many a time witliin the last eight months must* ho have 
wished that he had resisted the desire of the king and 
Lord Goderich, ajid, seeing more clearly than they, 
remained abroad; and from this time — this May, 1823 — 
he could have had feV but* bitter thouglits connected with 
the last stages of his public career. His final ministerial 
strugj^le is a strange instance of strong impulse followed 
by infirmity of purpose, , 

Bills were brought imto parliament tp disfranchise the 
boroughs of Penryn and East Eetford ; the movers — Lord 
John Kussell and Mr. Tennyson — proposing to transfer 
the franchise to Manchester and Birmingham. About the 
disposal of the franchise there were two opinions: one, 
that it should be given to the neighbouring hundreds; 
the other, that it should be transferred to populous towns. 
Mr. Peel, whose opinion was the most impo?tant in the 
House, had declared that, if there were two boroughs lo 
dispose of, he should advocate the transference in one case 
to a town, and in the other to the neighbouring hundreds. 
Mr. Huskisson had dcelared thsrt if thoi e wore but one, ho 
sliould be for giving it to a town. The Penryn case was 
first sent up to the* Lords, and thc^East Eetford case was 
discussed in the Commons, on tlio lOtli of May, under 

t )orsua8ion on tho part of the government that the Penryn 
fill would be thrown out by the Lords; so that there 
would bo only one borough to deal with. Here arose tho 
ministerial difficulty. The government opposed, through 
Mr. Peel, the transference of tho franckise to Birmingham, 
while Mr. tiflskisson felt himself bound by bis previous 
declaration to vote for that transference. Lord Sandon 
expressly claimed his vote on this ground ; and ho did not 
SCO how ho could refuse it ; though some suggested that 
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he might avoid voting againi/i, his colleagues, on the pretext 
that the Housa of Lords had not jy'et decided on the 
Penryn bill. Mr. Huskisson himself earnestly wished for 
an adjournment of the subject, that Mr. Peel and himself 
might have an opportunity of comjng to some understand- 
ing; but he could not carry this ppint; and he voted 
against his colleagues. At the moment, he did not see 
that he could remain in^office ; or, at least, that he could 
avoid offering to resign. Ho went homo, at two o’clock- 
in the morning, with the buzz of the excited House in his 
ears, and the significant countenances of colleagues and 
opponents before his eyes; exhausted with fatigue after 
sixteen hours’ attention to business; feeble in health and 
sick at heart ; and, instead of yraitiug for the morrow to 
consider, when refreshed and composed, what ho should 
do, ho sat down, and wrote to the Duke of Wellington, a 
letter which was intended by Mr. Huskisson to be an offer 
to resign, but understood by the duke to be an actual and 
formal resignation. The duke received the letter before 
ton the next morning — was surprised — did not think the 
superscription, ‘ private and confidential,’ had any bearing 
on the purport of the letter, and made all haste to lay it 
before the king as a formal resignation. Friend after 
friend went to him on Mr. Iluskisson’s behalf; but the 
duke would acknowledge no mistake or undue haste on 
his own part. Mr. Huskisson wrote one explanatory letter 
after another ; but still the duke declared the resignation 
to have been positive ; and if so, and if the duke wished it 
to be irrevocable, it was irrevocable. The truth plainly 
was, that Mr. Huskisson was first mistaken in his estimate 
of the fatal character of his. vote ; next, has^y in writing 
to tlie duke under exhaustion and perturbation, though 
his impulse was worthy and honourable ; and, finally, too 
slow to accept the consequences of his own act. The duke 
was clearly less anxious about a disruption of his cabinet 
than pleased at the occurrence of a fair opportunity to 
dismiss ‘ the Canningites.’ He offered one option to Mr. 
Huskisson — to withdraw his letter ; but, as that act would 
have stultified the writer in regard to all his subsequent 
explanations, it could not, of course, be thought of. After 
a miserable series of negotiations, explanations, remon- 
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strances, accidents, and mistakes, so many as to suggest 
.an idea of fatality, Mr. Huskisson’s office was filled up on 
tho 25tli of May. •Painfully as he h5d*shrunk from the 
risk of disturbing the government, lest the country should 
lose the benefit of a ooiitimJance of Mr. Canning’s policy, 
Mr. Iluskisson was nftw compelled to witness, as a con- 
sequence of that Wttle letter of his, the retirement of all 
‘the Canningites.’ Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, Mr. 
Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbcwme), and Mr. drant re- 
signed ; and wore succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Ffancis Egorton, and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Huskisson’s place was filled by Sir George Murray. 

At last, here )vas a cabinet such as the king desired, 
and had hoped to have in January— a cabinet in which the 
affairs of the countfy could be managed as in old^ays, and 
on good old principles. W ore the king and the duke 
hap})y at last ? 

The king could not inuch enjoy awthing at present. 
In the preceding ycar,d^j()rd *Eldon hatf^re marked a serious 
decline in his health ; and he did not seem to bo rallying.. 
Ilis state of health and nerve, bf temper and spirits, 
enhanced the difficulties of his ministers, which -were 
seriout^ enough without that addition. Lord Eldon 
declared, a few days after Mr. Huskisson’s retirement : 
‘ The minister will have great difficulties to struggle with. 
The AN'higs, the Canningites, and the Huskissonites, will 
join and be very strung. With the exception of Lord 
Lonsdale, the great Tory parliamentary lords are not 
propitiated by the new arrangements and many of them 
will bo cither mpiitcr or adverse.’ But a more serious 
difficulty arising than any caused by this phalanx of 
foes. * • ^ 

In the debate on the Dissenters’ bill, the duke had said, 
while showing how unconnected ho conceived this bill*to 
be with the Catholic cause : ‘ There is no person in this 
House whose feelings and sentiments, after long considera- 
tion, are more decided than mine are with regard to the 
subject of the Eoman Catholic clai»is ; and until I see a 
great change in that question, I certainly shall oppose it.’ 
Pccently as this had been said, there was already ‘a great 
change.* The duke had not yet, perhaps, done yielding. 
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It was a pity ho had not yet learned to refrain from 
engaging for future states of'^his mind. 

On the 8th of| IVJay, after the passing of the Dissenters'* 
bills, and befoi e the resignation of Mr. IIuRkisson and his 
liberal colleagues, the Catl]olic question was bi ought 
forward by Sir. F. Burdott. The debate, which occupied 
three evenings, ended with tlie adoption of a resolution, 
that it was expedient to consider the state of the laws 
aifoctiiig Homan Caaholics^ in order to such an adjustment 
as might be satisfactory to all parties. ^There was now a 
majority of six, whore in tlie pax^coding session there had 
boon a minority of four. It Avas thought advisable, con- 
sidering the excitement caused by every movement on this 
(piestioTq to learn, before going further; what the Lords 
Avere likely to do ; Jind a conference., took place on the 
19th, wjien the managers for the pceis leceivcd the 
resolution of the Commons. The 9 th of June was the day 
appointed for the consideration of the resolution. Before 
that day arrived, « a ‘grcati change’ took place, which 
pi'oduccd an immediate effect on the tone of the Duke of 
■ Wellington. ' c 

During Mr. Canning’s short administration, the Catholics 
had been very quiet. The premier was their friend, and 
a powerful one. During Lord Goderich’s short adminis- 
tration, tliey had been suspicious and res.dess. The 
premier was their friend, but he was a powerless one. 
When the DuJee of Wellington assumed office, they became 
violent ; I’or then the premier was their enemy. O’Connell 
boasted that no law should or could put down the Catholic 
Association ; and it was, in fact, as active as ever. Their 
success in such of the elections as they had carried — a 
great success following upon, a sudden thought, Avithout 
any preparation or i)rcvious considta+ion — had taught 
tb^m Avhat to do next, by sinewing them wliat a vast 
elector.'d power they held in their command of ‘the forties,’ 
as O’Connell called the forty-shilling freeholders. Vigorous 
preparations Avere made ibr the next general election. 
Missionaries were sent out to rouse and instruct the forties 
throughout Ireland ; the priests gaA^e all their influence 
to the cause ; and O’Connell spent his days in abusing the 
Duke of Wellington, and exciting hatred towards England. 
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Tho exasperation of the landlords of the forties was extreme. 
.They fowikl the priests and the great Cathplic leader 
everywhere, interfering with their tefiahtry, and rousing 
the ignorant population of their estates to what they 
called insubordination. TiU now, it was a thing unheard 
of that the tenantry a landed proprietor should not vote 
as his landlord d(!feired. To obtain their votes, the pro- 
prietors had cut up their lands into forty- shilling free- 
holds, and hud, covered their# estates with an indigent 
population ; and now, this political power, for which they 
had sacrificed CA^rythin^ — including the weL^re of the 
indigent tenantry themselves — was turned against them 
by the priests jind the agents of the association. Tho 
enmity was so fioico, and the mutual injuries so exaspera- 
ting, that it seemed as if*a dissolution of society must take 
place. AVhile the Tory peers were fearing for tbe Churc}^ 
and the purity of tlie constitution if the Catholics were 
emancipated, men of wider views saw that society itself 
nmst fall to pieces in Iceland if they were not. It was in 
the midst of this state of things, and T)cfoie the Lords had 
debated the Catholici question f(tr this year, that Mr. 
Iluskisson and his colleagues went out, and some new 
elections must take place on the assumption of office by 
their successors. 

Mr. Ye^y Fitzgerald, who represented the county of 
Clare, was tho successor of Mr. Crrant, as ri;esidont of the 
Board of Trade. He was in favour of tlie Catholic claims; 
and ]ieithcr ho, nor any one else in England, doubted his 
being returned, as a inattcr of course, with the hearty 
good-will of the ijatholics. Jlut tho Cat^plics seized the 
opportun^y of bringing their cause to a crisis. Their 
leaders resolved ’that Mr. OiConnell should bo elected ; and 
tho thing was done with a hi gif hand. The Catholics in 
liondon held a meeting, and subscribed funds; and Sio 
Catholic rent in Ireland yielded what else was wanted. 
The Irish people, though extremely docile to their leaders, 
were, to the lowest of tho forties, too acute not to see that 
there was little use in electing a rejuresentative who could 
not sit ; aiwi it was not enough for them that O’Connell 
declared, on his reputation as a la'wy^er, that there was 
nothing in the existing law wdiich prevented his being 
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elected. This was clear, of course, but not sufficient ; so 
he proceeded to p^oijpunce that ho could sit in parliament 
and vote, without taking the oaths.*' The acute Irish 
naturally wondered what, in that case, became of their 
grievance of being unrepresented, and why O’Connell had 
not been there all this time. But Sir. ^O’Connell was not 
the only lawyer who avowed that opinion. Mr. Butler, 
an English Catholic barrister, published at this time a 
similar opinion, with the grounds assigned. So the 
electors thought they would try.,. 

The excitement was prodigious. In every corner of the 
county of Clare there was such preaching and haranguing, 
that to a spectator it looked moie like a crusade than an 
election. As one of their patriots, Mr, Shiel, afterwards 
said; ‘Every altar was a tribune.’ If an orator arrived 
in the dead of the night, he had a crowd about him in five 
minutes. It was not all joyous excitement. There was 
misery enough in ithe midst, of it ; for the people were 
between two fires. They had their religion on the one 
hand, with all its awf^d threats, and their landlords on 
the other ; for almost every landlord in the county exerted 
himself for Mr, Fitzgerald, and strove to engage liis 
tenantry on the same side. In a position of such difficulty, 
the people had, naturally, recourse to their priests for 
guidance; and this decided the struggle, and left the land- 
lords powerle^. 

The 30th of June was the day fixed for the polling ; and 
in the meantime, while this extraordinary electioneering 
was fixing the attention of all men, the Catholic debate 
came on in the^Lords. By d shrewd arfll quiet passage in 
a speech of Lord Eldon’s, we Icam that the cleottioneering 
of the Catholics was in tko minds of the peers during the 
dqpatc. AVhat Lord Eldon ‘wished particularly to notice 
on this occasion was, a recent ju'oscription, by their chief 
orator, of twenty-eight county and borough members. 
From the tone of confidence in which the speaker calcu- 
lated on removing those obnoxious representatives, it 
appeared that the Kofnan Catholics had alreac^y sufficient 
elective power in their hands, and ought not to require 
that it should be increased.’ The interest of the debate 
lay in the speech of the Duke of Wellington. Amidst 
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declaratioTLB of his sense o€ the difficulty and danger of 
• making alterations, ho impressed everybody with 

the idea that ho saw yet more danger in making no 
changes. Ilis complaints yf the present agitation of the 
subject were chiefly (jn the ground that it ]^rovented such 
consultation and, mutual understanding as might take 
\ place if people’s minds were at rest. The concluding 
\worcls are remarkable now, as showing how a man, who 
Oonsidered himstjlf eminently practical, could set his mind, 
ai d well-nigh strike his gtatesmanship, on impossibilities; 
and they were felt to be so remarkable at the time for 
what they foreboded, that they were repeated everywhere 
as a cause for either hope or dread. He said : 

‘ There is also gne faf t respecting the state of things in 
Ireland, to which J slionld wish to call your ^lordships’ 
/attention. From 1781 to 1701, during which many 
troublesome questions with respect to that couiitry were 
discussed, the Eoman Catliglic question was in fact never 
heard of; and so litfle was the question tliought about, 
that when my noble and learned /riend (Lord Kedesdale) 
brought into the House of Commons, at tliat i:)eriod, a bill 
respecting the Koman Catholics of England, it is a remark- 
able fact that the then lord-lieutenant of Ireland was not 
only not .consulted on the subject, but actually did not 
know of it until the bill was brought into parliament. 
So little did the Catholics of Ireland disCurb the public 
mind at that moment, that the question was allowed to 
pass quietly hy, almost without comment. If the public 
mind was now suilcred to bo thus tranquil — if the agitators 
of Ireland woulcT* only leave the public nmid at rest — the 
people v^uld liocome more satisfied, and I certainly think 
it would then be possible to dojsomething.’ 

This, if not very wise, appeared significant. Pe^ole 
' smiled at the idea of going hack now, voluntarily, into the 
indifference of a past time — of pouring back the lava 
streams into the crater of the volcano ; but they saw that 
the more this was found to he out of the question, the 
more inevjtably would the ruling fiowers discover it to bo 
‘possible to do something.’ Wo find, accordingly, in a 
letter of Lord Eldon’s, wi*itten soon afterwards : ‘ O’Con- 
nell’s proceedings in Ireland, which you will see in the 
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papers, and tlio supposed or real ambiguity which marked 
the Duke of Wellington’s speech, have led {o a very 
general persuasiotf Ikatthe ministry intuntl, or at least that 
the duke intends, next session, to emancipate the Eoman 
Catholics, as he has the Disseciters ; and the world is un- 
easy.* t, 

The Clare election came on. Bands (ff the forties wore 
marched into Ennis, the county-town, under the leadership 
of priests, and with the, watchword : ^‘For Cod and 
O’Coiinoll ! ’ tlio most intelligible expression to them of 
the adjuration ; ‘For God and oitr riglit!* Mr. Fitzgerald 
reasoned ; Mr. OX-onnoll declaimed and bullied, using on 
tlie Inistings language so insufferable, as to make the 
gmitry of the county wonder what sort of an appearance 
lie would make in parliament, if ho should really ever get 
tliere. After a few days’ 2 >olling, it was evident that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had no chance; and he withdrew. A protest 
against Mr. 0’( 'Connell’s election, as illegal, was offered; 
and the matter was* argued by cou^isel before the sheriff 
and his assessor. It was, of course, decided that the elec- 
tion was legal, the difficulty of admission to 2 >arl lament 
consisting only in the nature of the oaths to be tendered 
to the representative on his presenting himself in the 
House. Ko one could take u^ion himself to say before- 
hand 1hat any man w^ould not take the oRlhs. Mr. 
O’Connell was^therefore returned, as elected by a majority 
of qualified fi’ceholdei s ; but the circumstances of the con- 
test— a notification of the religion of each candidaie, and 
of the pr(;si‘ntation of iho jDrofest — were stated on the face 
of Iho retmn. A iietition against hif^t. return was im- 
mediately presented to the House of Commons • but the 
session was neaily over, and nothing was done i^ regard to 
it. O’Connell was well pl’eased at this, ar, the recess was 
heffire him, fur agitation in his new character of member 
of parliament ; for as such he was extensively regarded in 
Ireland. He now gave out that Catholic representatives 
must be elected, as occasion offered, for all the counties of 
Ireland. The Catholiev Association pushed its preparations 
for this great effort; and it began by taking* under its 
^irotection such of the forties as had been ejected, or dis- 
trained upon for rent by their landlords, in consequence of 
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thoir votes at the late election. Thus far the association 
had acted in wary evasion the Suppression Act. That 
act expired in .July ; and the association immediately 
afterwards met, with an ostentation of detianco, to discuss 
and push their measures, ^hey could not be touched now 
till the next sessioij,; and the intervening months were 
diligently used, s Many of the English Dissenters took 
part with them, subscribing funds for the Clare election, 
and preparing to aid them ^rther by the use of their 
nonconformist drganisatioji. 

Mr. O’Connell did not bring the question gf his eligi- 
bility for parliament to an issue this session. His enemies 
said it was ‘ manifest that he could do more mischief by 
j)iulonging his Existence as a pretended M.P., than ho could 
do if he Avas no\v to y,ppoar, and bo turned out of the 
House of Commons.’ His party justified his absence on 
the ground that much might happen before the next session, 
to improve his chances of admission — some crisis was evi- 
dently near at hand, which it might bo well to await — 
some new elections might possibly •(;cour which might 
bring a group of Catliolic representatives, instead of a 
single one, to the table of tho House, and make the at- 
tempt much more imposing. Whatever were his reasons, 
Mr. O’CVmnoll did not offer himself for admission to tho 
House doling tho throe weeks of the session which ro-^ 
mained after his return as meinbor for Clare, 

‘ Nothing is talked of now which intcrosls anybody the 
least in the world,’ writes Lord Eldon on tho 9th of July, 
‘except the election of Mr. C’Connoll, and the mischief 
that it .will prpduco among debaters in tho House of 
Commons, and tno more serious mischief which it will, in 
all hum^fti probability, e::i^cito in Ireland. As O’Connell 
will not, though elected, ho allowed to take bis seat in the 
House of Couimons, unless he will take the oaths, ot^ — 
and that ho won’t do, unless he can got absolution — his 
rejection from the Commons may excite rebellion in 
Ireland. At all events, this business must bring tho 
Roman Catholic question, which ^as been so often dis- 
cussed, to^a crisis and a conclusion. The nature of that 
conclusion 1 don’t think likely to be favourable to Trotos- 
tantism. ... We shall see whether our present rulers 
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have the courage with which a Mr. Pitt would have acted 
under present circpnjstances. I don’t expect it ‘of them.’ 
It is clear that the Clare election had tilready done some 
good. It had opened the eyes of the most haughty of the 
anti-Catholics to the fact, that^he question was apju’oacli- 
ing its crisis and conclusion. * 

Thu next obvious effect was a singular one — the conver- 
sion of some of the county members of Indand who were 
strong in the Protestant interest. It ha» been seen that 
the association was threatening '^.j^nd preparing to cany all 
the other IriKsh counties as it had carried Clare ; and oiio 
part of its preparations was, comjrosing pledges which the 
Catholic candidates should be required to. take. Even if 
the system of pledging had not been objectionable, these 
pledges must have been considered so intliemselves,by every 
man of strict principle and independent mind ; and every 
candidate who would not agree to them was to be opposed 
by the whole power, of the Catholic Association. Already 
the old relations of landlord and tA^iant were broken up ; 
and the landed proprietors who had fallen under the 
machinery of the association, were humbled and disabled. 
Hero was another inode of operation, threatened, under 
which the political power of the l^rotestants was to bo 
^tterly crushed. The counties would be lost ; or, if an 
existing member here and there held his position', it would 
be in a sort cfT vassalage to the association, and at its 
mercy. The alarm operated very quickly in producing 
conversions among the Irish county representatives and 
their friends. So early as the 12th of August — ^ten days 
after the moving of the pledges in the as.^ociation, we find 
Mr. Dawson, brother-in-law of Mr. Peel, and hitherto a 
vehement anti-Catholic, yublidly avowing a change of 
^^ons which induced him now to desire and advocate 
Cfatholie emancipation. Mr. Dawson was the head of the 
anti-Catholio party in the Commons, and was in the service 
of the crown ; and whatever lie said publicly was of con- 
sequence, not only to his party, but to the administration. 
\Vhat he now said, at a public dinner in Londonderry, 
was that the Catholic Association must clearly be either 
crushed or conciliated, or society must dissolve into its 
elements in Ireland. He did not pretend to suppose it 
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could now be cmshed; amd he avowed his wish that it 
might hb- conciliated. An example Jike this was sure 
to be eagerly imitated by many of the sufferers under the 
present evils of society in Ireland; and the conversions 
wont on rapidly. The as^ciation cared little about them ; 
for they were confident that they should soon have the 
government avowedly on their side. Notwithstanding 
all the disgrace with which Mr. Dawson was visited by 
the ministry, tjnd all the disavowals of his relatives of any 
participation in what h^liad said, and all his protestations 
that he spoke for himself alone, the Catholic? Association 
felt secure. Ho would not have said anything, they were 
certain, that could put him into radical opposition with 
the ruling powers, in whoso immediate service ho was. 
He might have * been * rash in speaking so soon and so 
broadly ; but there could be no doubt that what he had 
said might be taken as a prophecy of good times to come. 
So the association went on ^aily and jDoast fully — promising 
speedy victory, but Vieglocting no preparations for carrying 
on a long conflict, if need should be. 

We find in a speech of Mr.’ Shi el’s at this time, an 
account of the state of society in Ii eland, which probably 
all parties, from Lord Eldon to Mr. O’Connell, would agreo 
to be a fair representation. At one of the aggregate meet- 
ings, of which several were held during the parliamontaP^ 
recess — at the gi'eat Munster meeting— ^Mr. Shiel said : 
‘ What has government to dread from our resentment 
in peace? An answer is supplied by what we actually 
behold. Does not a tremendous organisation extend 
over the whol(f* island ! Have not all the natural bonds 
by wh’ch men are tied together, been broken and burst 
asunder? Are not all -"the gelations of society, which 
exist elsewhere, gone? Has not property lost its in- 
fluence — has not rank been stripped of the respect '^^hich 
should belong to it ? and has not an internal government 
grown up which, gradually superseding the legitimate 
authorities, has armed itself with a complete domination ? 
Is it nothing that the whole -^body of the clergy are 
alienated from the State, and that the Catholic gentry, 
and peasantiy, and priesthood, are all combined in one 
vast confederacy? So much fur Catholic indignation 
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while we are at peace; and when England shall he in- 
volved in war I pause ; it is not necessary that I 

should discuss that branch of the division, or point to the 
cloud whicli, charged with thupder, is hanging over our 
heads.’ , 

No feature of Irish feocioty alarmed government and all 
reflecting men more at that time than the sudden and 
almost total cessation of Irish crime. That which, if it 
had come about gradually, and^as a cohsfequence of im- 
proved education or prosperity, would have been hailed as 
the greatest of encouragements and blessings, was now 
ominous and most alarming, as showing the power cf the 
Catholic leaders, and the strength of their organisation. 
At the bidding of those leaders, feuds were suspended ; 
factions met and acted as brethren; and men mastered 
their strongest propensities, in order to become a vast 
soldiery for the achievement of political objects. In almost 
every county, the judges on circuit congratulated the 
magistrates on the disappearance of atrocious crimes, and 
the paucity of even the lighter offences. The government 
would rather have had to deal with the average amount of 
Irish outrage than to witness a lull which boded a coming 
hurricane. Ireland was governed now by a power greater 
than their own. . « 

On the expiration of the suppression law in July, when 
the Catholic Association resumed its primitive form, the 
Orange Clubs sprang up again, affording a now cause of 
alarm. New Orange Associations were formed, under the 
name of Brunswick Clubs, which collected a Protestant 
rent, and in every way imitated the Catholic organisation. 
Tho strength of the Brunswick „Clubs lay dn thd^ north ; 
that of tho Catholics in thto south ; but they did not, as 
the magistracy hoped, lie apart, railing at each other, with- 
out attempting collision. A rash and foolish Catholic 
agitator, Mr. Lawless, declared his intention of braving 
the British lion in its don — its Irish don. So would visit 
*all the strongholds of^the Orangemen.’ And ho wont, 
with tens of thousands at his heels, for no other, purpose, 
as far as appc\ar8. than rousing the antagonism of tho 
Orangemen. Ho advertised, for some time previously, his 
intention of entering such and stich a town, attended by so 
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many thousand Catholics ; a*d, naturally enough, the town 
•was entered, early on the appointed mpiT^iing, by troops of 
Orangemen — many’* or most of them armed This was not 
to bo endured. The magistrates warned the people against 
attending these assemblages* l^he soldiery were kept on 
the alert. On one occasion, when the agitator himself was 
prevailed on by the magistrates and military commander to 
turn back, his followers got into a scuffle with the Protes- 
tant mob^ and 'bno man, a O&tholic, wfiis killed. The 
Catholic Association saw Ijfat this would never do. Their 
policy was one of^ peaceful parade ; and they would enter 
into no competition of force with the Orange part}". They 
put forth all their influence at once to stop the assemblages 
of their own body, to indneo them to lay aside all uniforms, 
flMgs, and military music, and abstain from all provoking 
demonstrations. It was w^onderfnl how promptly and 
thoroughly the leaders were obeyed. Bodies of men, in 
one case amounting to fifty thonsand; marching on with 
flags, music, and nniiorm, -wore met on the road by a 
hortatory address of O’Conneirs and at once turned back 
and disbanded themselves, making no complaint of the loss 
of their pleasure, or of the money they had sj)ent in their 
decorations. Through out these perilous weeks, the legality 
and peacoahloness wore certainly on the side of the 
Catholics — the rashness and vanity of some of their leaders 
being kept in check by the good sense* and eaimest 
patriotism of others; while, of the Orangemen — of the 
Brunswick Clubs — oven tho old Tory, Lord Eldon, could 
find nothing more approhativo to say than this, in answer 
to a request for Ms opinion' on tho subject of forming a 
Brunswicl^ Club in England: ‘Already very inconvenient 
(picstions seem to have boon stated, whether tho calls upon 
the people of tho country have not, some of them, been ex- 
pressed in such terms as make it questionable whether those 
who, in such terms, make such calls, act as legally as they 
ought.’ This is put so very delicately, that we may see 
how reluctantly the admission is made. He goes On ; ‘ It 
is true, those who may so complaitl may most justly be 
told that they have not *60 objected to the shamefully 
illegal proceedings of the Koman Catholic Association ; 
and I think it not impossible that we may hear some 
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abusing in parliament the pra3eeding8 of Protestant Asso- 
ciations, who ha^e mainlj'^ encouraged the proceedings of 
the Eonian Catholic Association ; but this is an example 
not to bo followed.’ It is curious to see how utterly 
blind Lord Eldon was, even Lt this time, and with all 
his fears of the Liberals, and his dlistrust of the goA^eni- 
rnent, to tlie real pressure of the case. No man talked 
more loudly of his terrors, or of expected apostasy in 
high places; yet what hd anticipated > 7 as this and no 
more : ‘ I look on the Itoman ©^tholic question as, bit by 
bit, hero & little and there a little, to be ultimately, and 
at no distant day, carried. I have no conception that 
even Oxford will struggle effectually against the great 
Church interests which will patronise that question, and 
those who support it in parliament.’ It was too late for 
giving liberty ‘ bit by bit, here a little and there a little.* 

The Protestant Clubs in England did not succeed very 
well, l^he people generally were disposed to leave the 
matter to the government. There wus a meeting of twenty 
thousand people on Pennenden Heath in Kent, convened 
by Protestant loaders, and attended by some advocates of 
the Catholic cause. The petition to parliament proposed 
by the conveners was merely to declare attachment to our 
Protestant constitution, and to pray that it might be 
preserved inviolate. Some noblemen present moved that 
the Ipusiness of dealing with the Catliolics should be left to 
the government ; but the })etition was adopted by a largo 
majority. This was tlie only demonstration of any im- 
portance in England. 

O’Connell now found himself strong ^'enough to declare 
his pleasure as to the legislation which should iake place 
in regal d to his cause ; and he' even dared a schism in the 
Catholic body. The English Catholics parted off from the 
Irish on the question of securities. They were willing to 
negotiate with government on the subject of securities : 
O’Connell scorned them, feeling, as ho said, that it was 
better to receive a ^lart of the Catholic claims, without 
being fettered with i^curities, and in full certainty that 
the rest of the demand must soon be grant^^d, than to 
receive political equality on terms which might occasion 
future difficulty. He would not entertain the ‘paltry 
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question of political discount ; * he would have full eman- 
cipation, qither at once or by instalmeiUs ; but he would 
* give nothing in raturn for clear politfcai rights. But on 
no subject were his asseverations so emphatic as on that of 
tlie disfranchisement of ‘ the forties.’ He well knew that 
his former agreemenli to sacrifice the forties had never 
been forgotten; and he now doubled and redoubled his 
protestations, given in the strongest terms the language 
affords, that he| would never* permit their franchise to 
be touched. On the 16i^. of December, the association 
unanimously passed a resolution, ‘ that they would deem 
any attempt to deprive the forty-shilling freeholders of 
their franchise a direct violation of the constitution.* 
Mr. O’Connell ‘ would rather die ’ than yield that franchise ; 

‘ would say that if tiny mUn dared to bring in a bill for the 
disfranchisemejQt of the forty-shilling freeholders, the people 
ought to rebel, if they cannot otherwise succeed.’ Again : 
‘Sooner than give up the forty-shiying freeholders, I 
would rather go back the' pen^ code. They form part 
of the constitution ; their right is as sacred as that of the 
king to his throne; and it would ‘be treason against the 

people to attempt to disfranchise them I would 

conceive it just to resist that attempt with force; and in 
such resistance I would be ready to perish in the field, or 
on the sc£Pffold.* So said O’Connell up to the end of the 
year. As for Mr. Shiol, he said, in anticipating the policy 
of the Duke of Wellington: ‘I trust he will not pursue 
this course ; but if he should, I toll him, we would rather 
submit for ever to the pressure of the parricidal code, 
which crushed oua/athers to the grave, than assent to this 
robbery of a generous peasantry.’ These declarations were 
made in public, &t the Clara election, and at the meetings 
of the association, and printed in the newspapers, at a 
time when all men’s ears were open, and every v/ord of 
the Catholic leaders echoed from end to 'end of the empire ; 
and by them the leaders must be judged. 

During these important months, nothing seems to have 
been seen and heard of the Irish gcfvemment, till, on the 
1st of Octaber, it issued a proclamation against such 
assemblages as had already been put down by the influence 
of the association. All was again still and mute till a 
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strange incident, which ooonrfed in the last month of the 
year, fixed attei^i^n on the two friends — ^th^ Duke of 
Wellington and the Marquis of Angldkey, who goyerncd 
England and Ireland. 

Dr. Curtis, the titular Catholic Primato of Ireland, had 
been intimate with the Duke of Wellington ever since the 
Peninsular war, when Dr. Curtis held a high" ofiSce in the 
IJniversity of Salamanca, and was able to render important 
services to the British arm^. The Cathoinc primate wrote 
to the premier on the state \if Ireland, on the 4th of 
December *bf this year; and on the 11th the duke wrote 
in reply — as friend to friend, and without any idea of a 
political use being made of what he said. There was 
nothing in the letter which would have fixed attention, if 
it had been from any other man; and it now appears 
natural and reasonable enough, and little or nothing more 
than he had said in parliament half a year before. He 
reciprocates his correspondent’s desire to see the question 
settled; sees no prospect of it; ^laments the existing 
party-spirit and violence ; thinks, if men could bury the 
subject in oblivion for a short time, during which ditfi- 
culties might be pondered — a curious method, by the way, 
of burying a subject in oblivion — ‘it might be possible to 
discover a satisfactory remedy.’ ^ 

A copy of this letter was presently in Mr. O’ConneH’s 
hands. Mr. O’Connell carried it to the association, and 
read it aloud ; the association received it with cheers, and 
recorded it on their minutes, as a decisive declaration of 
the prime-minister in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
This was not, perhaps, so au'dacious a rtretoh of interpre- 
tation as some persons — probably includipg tha writer of 
the letter himself— supposed ; for the impediments were 
povr. clearly only external and circumstantial; and the 
associdtion^ might reasonably feel equal to the conquest of 
all such. -Meantime, Dr. Curtis had replied to the duke, 
in a long letter id, which he set forth his reasons for 
thinking that the burying the subject in oblivion was 
wholly out of the question ; and that every attempt to get 
rid of it would be extremely dangerous. He sent copies 
of the duke’s letter and his own reply to the lord-heu- 
tenant; and the lord-lieutenant in return explained his 
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own view to be that the Catholic agitation ishonld be 
continued. *No doupt, this was not intended in contradic- 
tion or opposition to the premier ; but under the idea that 
tho Catholic agit.ation was thg surest moans of overpo'wer- 
ing the difficulties wh^ch embarrassed tho premier, and 
thus of aiding the igovemment. Its effect, however, was 
strange, from its appearance of being in direct opposition 
to tho views of the head of the government. iNot loss 
"Strange was the lollowiog sentence of Lord Anglesey’s 
reply : ‘ Your lettqr gives Ae information on a subject of 
the highest interest. I did not know the precise sentiments 
of the Duke of Wellington upon the present state of the 
Catholic qucstiorf.’ What were men to think of this? 
The}’' must conclude one of two things — both highly 
injurious to government; either ihat there was such 
indifference about the Catholics as that their cause had 
not been discussed with the lord-lieutenant among other 
subjects of Irish policy ; or that the lijrd-lieutenant was 
not in the confidence of government at home. was 
impossible not to entertain tho last, of these suppositions ; 
especially as the viceroj^r proceeds to say that he must 
acknowledge his disappointment at finding — still from tho 
duke’s letter merely — that there was no prospect of 
Catholic onvincipation being effected during tho approach- 
ing session of parliament. This was on the 23rd of 
December; only six weeks before tho opehing of the 
session. These are curious disclosures of tho way in 
which one of the most important events in British history, 
and in the history ^ civil and religious liberty everywhere, 
was first awaited, ^d then brought to pass. 

This letter, too. was immec^atoly carried to the Catholic 
Association, ^nd read aloud amidat plaudits, like the other. 
In this case the applause was natural enough; for thg 
letter recommended a strenuous pushing of the Catholic 
cause, by peaceable means : ‘ The question should not be 
for a moment lost sight of ; ’ but ‘ let the Catholic trust to 
the justice of his cause,’ and use none but unexceptionable 
means, tha'tj^his plea might ‘be met by the parliament 
under the most favourable circumstances.’ Such en- 
couragement from the ruler of Ireland and a privy 
councillor of the king, might well be received with 
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cheers. A large tribute of admiration was voted to him 
ibr his * manliness and politioal sagaoitv.* Sis sagacity 
seems to have miTed him in regard to ms own interests, 
however; his reputation for prudence and even political 
honour. If he was surprised, no one else was, when the 
next English packet brought his ^bcall. He left Ireland 
in Januaiy, and was succeeded in thS viceroyalty by the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

One cannot but see some comic inteAmixture with the 
very serious aspect of the tipies, at the close of 1828. 
There w^jre the Duke of Wellington abd the Marquis of 
Anglesey made the two pets of the Catholic Association — 
their letters treasured in the minutes, and themselves 
assumed to be both friends of Catholic objects ; while, at 
the same time, and in consequehco of these very pioceed- 
ings, the duke was recalling the marquis, because the 
marquis had brought the duke into an irremediable diffi- 
culty. The Catholic Association was pledging itself to 
send seventy county members ii^o the House, while its 
very existence was for the purpose of obtaining an admis- 
sion to parliament at all. While the Catholic leaders were 
assuming that they should have all they wanted very 
soon, and the Brunswick Clubmen were certain that they 
would never obtain anything at all, as long as there were 
true Britons who would make their dead bodies a bariier 
between the Catholics and the privileges of Protestantism, 
the English Tories, through the mouth of Lord Eldon, 
lamented that, ‘ bit by bit,’ emancipation would be granted ; 
and the Liberals were certain tnat the duke meant to 
yield everything in the course of thocwiext session ; while 
the duke himself certainly was not aware, iij the middle 
of the closing month of^the Jear, that He meant anything 
at all^^e might appiopriate the saying of the sage : * All 

knoWis that I know nothing.’ 

Mr. Shiel has deft us a picture of the time, in a speech 
at the association : * The minister folds his &rms, as if he 
were a mere indifferent observer, and the terrific contest 
only afforded him ^ spectacle for the amusement of his 
official leisure. He sits as if two gladiators ^ere crossing 
their swords for his recreation. Q&e cabinet seems to be 
little better than a box in an amphitheatre, from whence 
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his majesty’s ministers may smrvey the businessjof blood.’ 
The vioeroy^was recalled for desiring and promoting what 
the head of the government was about ^ do. As for the 
great Catholic leader, the most noticeable particular about 
Mm was his having pledged •himself to perdition, if ever 
again he would comprAnise the franohise of ‘ the forties.’ 
Times seem to have become too hard for men’s wits — for 
their endowments of sagacity and judgment, and of that 
ATudence which, ii ajQTairs so moihentous as this, should go 
by the name of conscience. / 


CHAPTER VI. 

Affairs of Portugal — ^Don Miguel in England — His Usarpation — 
Queen of Portugal in England — Death of Lord Liverpool. 

In the speech with which the king, hy commission, dis- 
missed parliament on tfie 28th of July, the fiist point of 
interest was a declaration of the reviving prosperity of the 
people. After the dreadful shucks of 1825 and i826, it 
was some time before any revival of trade was apparent, 
at all adequate to the wants of the working-classes. But 
now the im^nense stocks of every species of manufacture 
which had been prepared under the mania of speculation 
wore pretty well cleared off ; money and oomfflodities had 
resumed an ascertained and natural value ; and the state 
of the revenue and tho general contentment indicated that 
a condition of prosperity had returned. One advantage of 
this was, that m^y statesmen, and whole classes of 
‘interests,’ became convinced^ that free-trade — as the very 
partial relaxations of former conatnercial restriction were 
then called — was not the cause of the late distresiUlft— wai^ 
certainly enhancing the prosperity — was, in shor^ found 
to be a very good thing. 

The king’s speech carefully indicated that the war which 
had been declared between Russia and the Porte was 
wholly unconnected with the Treaty of London; and 
promised to continue the efforts which had been made, in 
concert with the King of France, to promote peace between 
Russia and Turkey. Meantime, the emperor had been 
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induced not to cstry war into the Mediterranean, where 
ep many interes|js were involved ; glnd had aotuttlly recalled 
his warlike instructions to the Gommatiders of his fleet in 
the Levant. 

It was announced that gres^t disappointment had occurred 
with regard to Portugal; and that it had been found 
necessary by all the powers of Europ4 to withdraw their 
representatives from Lisbon. 

The mistake with regafrd to Portugal had been in ever 
appointing as regent such a nnjji as Don MigueL It might 
be evident enough that difficulties would be reconciled, 
and the future would be provided for, by uniting tho 
interests of the different branches of the royal family, in 
his regency, and his marriage with the yet childish queen ; 
but all political arrangements proceed on the supposition 
that more or less reliance is to bo placed on the acting 
paties — that some obligations of oonsciedee, nr at least of 
reputation, exist iji each party that enters into a contract. 
But the conduct of Don Miguel m regard to his father, 
and in other instances, had shown him to be not only 
untrustworthy, but a‘ sort of moral monster who cannot 
be treated with as men usually are. Yet his brother, 
the Emperor of Brazil, thought he had arranged every- 
thing, and settled adverse claims, by appomting him 
Eegent of Portugal, and promising him marriage with 
tho young (]peen. 

At the Deginning of this year, Don Miguel had been in 
England. He spent nearly two months in London ; and 
it was regarded as a good sign that he wont there, and 
associated with tho rulers and statesmen of a free county, 
rather than visit the courts of despotic sovereigns. He 
had taken the oath to jDres^ve the neW constitution of 
Portugal, and had written to his sister — ^bis predecessor in 
fhe regency — from Vienna, that he was determined to 
maintain inviolaife the laws of tho kingdom, and the 
institutions legally granted by Don Pedra and to cause 
them to be observed, and by them to goveiW the kingdom. 
And before he left *^Engldnd, he had, aooording to the 
umversal belief, written a letter, voluntarily, George IV., 
in which he said that ‘ if he overthrew the constitution, 
he should be a wretch, a breaker of his oath, and a usurper 
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of his hrother’s throne/ Tl^pre was never anv question of 
Jiia being l^pnnd by the stron^st obligations to administer 
constitutional government in rprtugalf if he had been one 
who oould be Dound by any obligations whatever. But, 
as it was proved that he waa not such a one, he should not 
have peen trusted with any political powers whatever. 

The princess-regent took leave of tpe cortes in January ; 
and on the 22nd of February, Don Miguel landed at 
Lisbon^ Amon^ the acolamatiivis which greeted him — the 
cries of ‘ Long live the In|ant ! * — a few voices were heard 
shouting ‘ Long •live Don Mi^el, the absolpte kin^ I * 
Neither on this occasion, nor when he went in procession 
to the oathedrah and heard more of the same shouts, did 
the prince take any notice of them. They passed as the 
cries of a few dis(5ontented men among the rabble ; and it 
was never clear whether Don Miguel had at this time any 
intention of usurping the throne, or whether he was after- 
wards instigated to it by his mother. From the moment 
when he fell on his jcnees before hfs mother, he showed 
himself her slave, and wrought out her wicked pleasure 
most zealously, whatever might have been his previous 
intentions. He was to swear to the constitution, four 
days after his arrival, in the presence of the two chambers 
and of the court. There was something strange about the 
ceremony? which excited the suspicions of the bystanders. 
The prince was ill at ease, hurried and confused.; and he 
spoke too lo\%to bo hoard by those nearest to Mh, The 
Archbi^op of Lisbon who administered the oath stpod 
directly in front of the prince, with his priestly gamehts 
spread wide, so that the regent was little better seen than 
heard. Se is declared not to have touched the book of 
the gospels, and to have «aid, when the show was over ; 
‘ Well, I have gone through tBe ceremony of swearing to 
the charter ; but I have sworn nothing.* One significant 
droumstance is that there was no register, or legal record 
of any hind, of the event. The next day the new mi|i;$try 
was annoxulill^; and the announcement spread, dismay 
among the ‘ opWtitutionalists. The funds fell ; the bank, 
which wa^ to have set off on a new score that day, feared 
a run, and postponed its payments indefinitely--all busi** 
ness was at a stand in Lisbon. The mob assembled under 
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the windows of the queen-mother shonting for absolutism ; 
and the prime-minister distributed money amhng them.* 
During the month (ST March the proceedings of the regent 
were so open and shameless in insulting and displacing 
liberals and favouring the absSlutists, that many hundreds 
of the best families in Lisbon left She capital. Just at 
this time, the British troops sent by Mr. Canning were 
embarking for their return ; and a large amount of money 
— a loan from M. Eothschild to the prindfe — was ai riving. « 
The new British ambassador ’^at Lisbon, Sir Frederidc 
Lamb, decided, on his own responsibilify, to detain the 
troops, And send the money back to London; that the 
usurper — ^for it was now no secret that the prince was about 
to assume the title of king — might be awed by the presence 
of British troops, and unaided in bis treasonable purposes 
by British gold. This was in the middle of March; 
and it was the beginning of April before the British 
ambassador could receive instructions how to proceed. 

On the 14th of March the prince dissolved the chambers, 
to evade the passing of a vote of thanks to the British 
commanders, and some* troublesome inquiries into state 
abuses. On the 2nd of April the British troop's were 
embarked for homo, in pursuance of orders received by the 
ambassador. Before this, the prince had been (^oclaied in 
several provincial towns to be absolute king, Don Miguel I. 
AYhen tup Bii^sh troops were gone, and with them all the 
respectable libeials who could get away there was no 
fumier impediment to the proclamation taking place in 
the capital ; and the thing was done on the birthday of 
the queen-mother, on the 25l3i of Aprilf The scene was 
opened by the commandant of police with his guard, before 
the hall of the municipaVty, between eight and nine in 
the morning. Baring their heads, and drawing their 
sabres, they cried aloud: *Long live Don Miguel the 
First! Long live the empress-mother!’ Thereupon the 
national flag was slung up on the roof of the hall, and the 
municipal authorities appeared in the balcony',^ to proclaim 
the new kin^. The {^^lamation was reputed at noon 
through the city ; and all citizens were invited to sign a 
memorial, imjploring Don Miguel to assume the fhnotion 
of king. This memorial was presented in the evening ; 
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but tbe paucity and doubtfal character of the | signatures — 
, according! to some authorities — annove^ and alarmed the 
prince. According to others, the sigimtures were wonder- 
fully numerous; out the prince dared not proceed to 
extremities at once, because all tbe foreign ambassadors 
had notified that the;f should leave Lisbon immediately on 
his assumption Of the title of king. He desired the 
memorialists to wait, and see what he would do. 

A note was Isent round tke next morning from the 
forei^ minister to thesev representatives, regretting the 
popular manifesfhtion of the preceding day, and assuring 
them that everything possible had been done by govern- 
ment to keep thp people quiet. The foreign ambassadors 
met to confer upon their reply; and they agreed upon a 
notification to the* minister mat they suspended all official 
intercourse with the government till they should receive 
fresh instructions from their respective courts. 

All disguise was soon thrown off. ,On the 3rd of May, 
Don Miguel issued a summons to the* ancient three estates 
of the kingdom, who had not been assembled for upwards 
of a hundred and thirty years. *They were to meet to 
‘recognise the application of grave points of Portuguese 
right,* since the importunate demand of various bodies in 
tbe state, that the prince would assume empire, had become 
very perplexing to him. The difficulty was how to sign 
this document. The awkwardness of signing in Don 
Pedro’s name an invitation to declare that Don Pedro had 
no rights in Portugal, was so great, that the prince actually 
signed it as Don Miguel 1. As king, he summoned the 
estates who were io meet to invite him to become king. 

The est^ites met on the 26th of J une, and immediately 
deolared Don Miguel to bo tawfijlly King of Portugal. On 
the 28tb, the new sovereign assumed his full name and 
title. He had not been left in peace and quiet in the 
interval, Oporto and other towns had*iisen against him ; 
and many of the Portuguese refugees in England had 
returned to eonduot the war. But they were delayed on 
the voyage ; affairs had been mism^kiag^ ; and there was 
nothing left for them to do but to make the best retreat 
th^ could through Spain. 

Of course, the aml^ssadors all took their departure at 
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the end of June. At drat, the^^isnrper did not opnoeal his 
rage and piortification ,* but presently he ^ve d^clara- 
liOlls that they ha& fill been recalled by his expras desire, ‘ 
in oMer to be succeeded by others less addicted to free- 
mascmry— his word, and that ef other despots, for liberalism. 
From this time the course of the usui^r beoame altogether 
disgusting. His practices could only be--^where it was 
possible-denied by his flatterers ; nobody vindicated them. 
He filled the prisons ; set aside the laws,(|in order to pro- 
cure the sacrifice of his enemiei|; confiscated all the pro- * 
petty he coaid lay hands on ; afld spread* such ruin that, 
with all his devices, he could not raise money enough for 
his purposes. He actually asked for a loyal subscription ; 
and the names of the donors, advertised in the lAshon 
Gazette^ looked grand in regard to rank ^nd title ; but the 
sum produced was only £4000. 

Don Pedro, meantime, had heard of his brother’s dutiful 
acceptance of the charge of the regency, and of his being 
in LoUdon, where the Brazilian eny)eror hoped ho would 
learn some good lessons. Believing that the time was 
now come for his final surrender of all authority in 
Foi*tugal, the emperor prepared his ooneluding act of 
abdication on the drd of March. He little dreamed what 
his unworthy brother was doing, or he would not have 
yielded up his powers at such a time; and much less 
would he ha^ sent his young daughter to Europe. As 
for the manifesto of abdication, the Brazilian ministers at 
Vienna and London assumed the responsibility of keeping 
it back, and preventing its being officially communicated 
to any of the European powess. When ^e bad news from 
Portiigal reached the emperor, he issued a decree, on the 
25th of July, reprobating the acts of the usurping govern- 
ment, but treating his brother with a leniency which 
appeared strange; but which may perhaps be accounted 
for on the supposition that he had fears for his daughter, 
Und might be uncertain about her probable fate.^ He 
Spoke of Don Miguel as doubtless a captive and a victim 
in the hands of a party who compelled him to acts abhor- 
rent to his nature. The govommeut newsj^pess at Lisbon 
retorted by assuring the world that Don r^ro could not 
have prepared such a decree, except under the influence of 
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* tho borrifiL sect of £reemalozis» who aro the pernios of the 
throne a^d the altar.’ ^ 

The little queen, Donna Maria, *now nine years old, 
arrived at Gibraltar on the 2nd of September, on her way 
to Genoa, whore she was to 'land, and proceed to Vienna, 
on a visit t\ her ^ndfather, the Emperor of Austria. 
The news whioh her conductors heard at Gibraltar, how- 
ever, put them also upon considering their responsibilities ; 
and they decided — as so man;f had before done, to the high 
honour of our country— ^that England was the safest re- 
treat for a sufferer under political adversity. » One of the 
frigates was immediately sent back to Brazil with the 
latest news of .what had occurred ; and the other brought 
Donna Maria to England. , She arrived off Falmouth on 
the 24th of September. She was received with royal 
honours ; and there was something very affecting in the 
sight of the eagerness with whioh the noble Portuguese 
refugees rushed on board, to devote themselves to her and 
the vindication of hor rights. If she was too young to be 
duly touched with a sense of her situation, others felt it 
for her. He who had sworn to govern for her with fidelity 
during her tender years, had usurped her throne : he who 
was to have been her husband, had repelled her from tho 
shores o| her own kingdom, and cast her upon the mercy 
of the world. No wonder tho refugees rushed to her feet ; 
for every heart in England bled for her. 

TV hen the frigate arrived at Falmouth, the queen and 
her conductors wore uncertain whether she would be 
received as Duchess of Oporto, or as a sovereign. Every- 
thing hung now on a few moments. But all was well. 
The royal salute came thundering over the waters from 
the forts and'the ships, &nd jp went the flags on every 
hand. Then the royal standard of Portugal, and 

the young girl and her retinue knew that she was ackisbw- 
ledged queen by Great Britain. Orf her way to London, 
she was greeted with addresses by the corporations of all 
the principal towns she passed through, and the people 
everywhere received her with ohSfers. In London, almost 
before tte Portugese residents could pay their duty to 
their sovereim, the prime-minister and foreign secretary 
arrived to wdoome her majesiy to our metropolis. They 
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came in tbeir etate carriages, {n military nniformf and 
covered with ordeio. • The king sent messages, f He was 
at his cottage at Windsor, living in almost utter seclusion, 
and, as his people now began to be aware, in feeble and 
declining health. On the 12tii of Ogtober, the birthday 
of Don Pedro, an affecting ceremony took/^lace at the 
residence of the Marquis Palmella. The whole of the 
Portuguese and Brazilian l^ations being present, and the 
Brazilian and Portuguese ministers at the ^urts of .Vienna 
and the Netherlands, the MarquigrPalmell^told the whole 
story of Don Pedro’s conduct and the young queen’s 
position, read the decrees and the emperor’s dispatches, 
and, in short, put his hearers in possession® of the entire 
case, in a discourse of three-quarters o{ an hour. The 
marquis then, as the intended prime^minister of the queen, 
first took the oath of fealty to her ; and his example was 
followed by all present — ambassadors, generals, peers of 
her realm, members of the cortes, and military and political 
officers of various ranks — in all, abovt two hundred. She 
had thus a little court a^bout her while she remained in 
England ; which was till the next year, when her father 
recalled her to Brazil. By that time it was explained 
that, while Q-reat Britain acknowledged her sovereignty, 
discountenanced her usurping uncle, and de^ed tc extend 
all due hospitality towards her, it was not possible to do 
more. Our tr^ties of alliance with Portugal, it was 
declared, bound us to aid her against foreign aggression, 
but not to interfere in her domestic struggles. We had 
sent troops to Portugal when Spain was invading her 
liberties ; but we could not impose or depCse her rulers. 

Towards the close of the year— on the 16th of December 
— the funeral-train at last l^t the door of Lord Liverpool’s 
abo^e at Wimbledon. Of those who had hourly looked 
for his death nearly^ two years before, and who had held 
the affairs of the country suspended in expectation of it, 
sotne had long been in their graves. He was now released 
at hmt; and his funeral-train *was a long one; for his 
private life had won for nim a gratitude and warm regard^ 
which made him now more thou^t of as t£e kindly 
hearted man than as the respectable minister who hall 
ostensihly governed the country for fifteen years. 
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Difficulties in tRe Cabinet — The King— Mr. Peel’s Resignation of his 
Seat in Parliament — King’s Speech and the Address — Catholic 
Relief Bill— hfr. Peel— The Di^c of Wellington — Catholic Relief 
Bill p^ed— The King’s Vacillation — The Bill becomes Law— Irish 
‘ Forties* — Olar^ Election— ^Prospects of Ireland. 

There never was an instance in which men were more 
universally blamed than the Wellington administration 
were at the time of the removal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties. The public always will and must judge by what 
they know ; and those who knew only what was on the 
face of things, could not but form an unfavourable judg- 
ment, in every light, of the conduct of the duke and his 
colleagues. Their t)wn party, of course, thought them 
faithless, infirm, and coward^. The fact was before all 
eyes, that they had suddenly relinquished the declared 
principles, and stultified the professions, of their whole 
political lives, deceived and deserted their friends and 
supporters, and offered to history a flagrant instance of 
political apofiHisy. The opposition complained, with equal 
appearance of reason, that, after having thwarted, in every 
possible way, the efforts of Mr, Canning and the other 
friends of the Catholics, they shamelessly carriedL^^" , 
measures which they would not hear of from Mr. Canil 
that, having damaged the liberal statesmen of theiri 
with allotheir influence, they stepped in at last to do\ 
work which Had been laboriously prepared in spite\ 
them, and took .the credit of it. Truly, their credit w , 

but little with even those who put the best constructil \ 
upon their conduct. By such, they Were believed to ha\ * / 
yielded to an overwhelming necessity ; and thus to desert | 
no praise at all ; while there was much , that was inexpHl- ^ 
able and unsatisfactory in their® method of proceeding. 
There wa8 evidence, that up to the middle of December, 
the prime-minister did not intend to remove the Catholic 
disabilities, or that he chose the public to suppose it; 
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wKilo on tko 5tb of Pebruary, tne speech from the throne 
recommended theiift ^moval. Time, however, y^ears up 
many things. The conduct of the ministers wa?; inexplic- 
able; for their difficulties were of a nature which they 
could not explain. They explained, much as men of 
honour and loyalty in their position could, /Sihe necessity 
which existed for what they were doing ; but about every- 
thing which most closely concerned themselves, everything 
which was necessary to clear* their political character, they 
were compelled to keep silence. ' By othejrs, however, bit 
by bit, and In a course of nearly twenty years, disclosures 
have been made, which appear to put us in full possession 
of their case, and leave us with the conviction that their 
fault lay in their preceding political cQurse, and not in 
their conduct at this juncture. Their anti-Oatholic prin- 
ciples and policy had been mistaken, as the liberal party 
had, of course, always declared. There was nothing new 
in that. And a close study of the facts of their case, as 
now known, seems to lead to their aftq^uittal of all blame 
in the great transactions pf 1829. 

The difficulty which embarrassed them, and compromised 
their reputation, was in regard to the king. Lord Eldon, 
and others, who saw him from time to time, had been 
struck by the change in his health in 18^ fro^a which 

E eriod he continued to decline. By his mMe of living, 
e had never given himself a chance for health ; and when 
the health breaks up under such circumstances, there can 
hardly be any serenity of temper or tranquillity of mind. 
He was at this time truly wretched ; and he made every- 
body about him miserable. He vacillaUed between de- 
spondency and levity, irascibility and weakfondn^; and, 
worst of all, not the slightest dependence ^vas to be placed 
upon his word. In unreliableness he was a match for 
O’Oonnell himself. There is usually a tacit understanding 
among us in favour Si ministers, where any difficulty with 
the sovereign is supposed to exist. It was so in the case 
of the hovering insanity of George III., and there have 
been times since when a generous aid has been afforded by 
opporition in parliament to a minister who ‘might be 
supposed to be under embarrassments which a loy«4 
jeot and servant of the crown could not explain, or in any 
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way indioatei. But durii^ the crisis under chir notice, no 
one couldVmagine the dim^culties th^ ailmmistration were 
under wit^the king; and the extreme seclusion in which 
the king shut himself up, gave them no chance of his so 
exposing hin^elf to ^y eyes but their own, as to obtain 
for them the Ijlowance which their position required. It 
is all known now; or, at least, so much is revealed as 
amply to vindicjfite the honou^of the Wellington adminis- 
tration. 

On the 28th of September, 1828, the Duke of Wellington 
had written to the viceroy of Ireland that file Cathplio 
question was * a subject of which the king never hears or 
speaks without his mind being disturbed.’ On the 11th of 
November, again^ he wrote: ‘I cannot express to you 
adequately the extent of the difficulties which these and 
other occurrences in Ireland create, in all discussions 
with his majesty.’ We have already seen evidence that, 
up to the middle of December, the ihinisters had no idea 
that anything couldP be done towards conciliating the 
Catholics. The king’s own acconnt of what haj^pened 
next was this — given to Lord Eldon in conversation on 
the 28th of the next March: ‘That at the time the ad- 
ministration was formed, no reason was given him to 
suppose that any measures for the relief of the Eoman 
Catholics were^ intended or thought of by ministers ; that 
he had frequently himself suggested the* absolute ne- 
cessity of putting down the Koman Catholic Association 
— of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, to destroy the 
powers of the most seditious and rebellious proceedings 
of the members ^f it, and particularly at the time that 
Lawless ffiade his march ; ,that, instead of following what 
he had so strongly recommended, after some time, not a 
very long time bbfore the present session, be was applied 
to, to allow his ministers to propose to him, as a united 
cabinet, the opening of parliament by sending such a 
message as his speech contained ; that, after much 
struggling against it, and after ^le measure had been 
pressed uppn him as an absolute necessity, he had con- 
sented that the Protestant members of his cabinet, if they 
could so persuade themselves to act, might join in such 
a representation to him, but that he womd not then, nor 
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in his recommendation to pai4iament, pledge himself to 
anything. He r(jjpeatedly mentioned that he ^presented . 
to his ministers tn^ infinite pain it gave him. to consent 
even so far as that.’ 

It was foolish to talk of reffusing to pledge himself to 
anything, while permitting his ministers tj request from 
him a message to parliament which h& contemplated 
granting. In consenting to receive the proposed repre- 
sentation of his ministers^ he pledged flimself to their, 
policy ; and he must have known at the time that he did 
so, though in his anger and wretchedn&s afterwards he 
endeavoured to persuade himself and Lord Eldon that he 
had kept open a way of escape. Meantime, the case of his 
ministers was a hard one. Having once^ obtained the 
king’s consent to bring forward a measure in relief of the 
Catholics, they should have had every encouragement and 
assistance from him. But he led them a terrible life at 
present, when theyjiad quite enough to bear from other 
quarters, and when they were so completely committed 
that nothing could be gained by making them miserable. 

When February came in, the best informed politicians 
began whispering to each other that the king’s speech, 
which was to be read on the 6th, would contain large 
concessions to the Catholics. On the 4th, at the dinners 
held as usual at tfie houses of the two leaders of govern- 
ment in parliament, the speech was read, and found to 
cxmtain all that had been rumoured, and more. After an 
^dlm^on to the disorders in Ireland caused by the Catholic 
Aisoeiation, and expressions of a determination to put 
tlieoba down, followed the recommendation of the king 
to parliament to consider whether the civil disabilities of 
the Catholics could not be remov^ed, ‘ consistently with the 
full and permanent security of our establishments in 
Church and State.’ On the same day, Mr. Peel addressed 
a letter to the vice-chancellor of Oxford, offering to resign 
his seat for the university, bocause he believ(^ that his 
resistance to the Catholic claims had been one of the main 
grounds upon which the confidence of his constituents in 
mm had been founded; and he could now resist those 
claims no longer, but, on the contrary, found himself 
impelled for the peace of the country, to advise the king 
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to propose a settlement \f the question. What Mr. 
Canning Ijad foregone, Mr. Peel no 3 v rested — ^the honour 
'and the tr^t which he valued above 411 othets. 

Mr. Feels resignation was aocepted ; and the new 
election soon took place. Si'here was an intention on the 
part of the i^ti-Catholio members of the University to 
bring forward \ord Encombe, the grandson of Lord Eldon, 
who consented to the nomination ; but it was found that 
Mr. Peel was ^ strongly supported that it would be 
•Necessary to oppose to him a candidate of graver years and 
greater weight than the youthful Lord Encombe ; and Sir 
Kobert H. Inglis was the choice of the University. The 
contest was eager and close. During the three days that 
it lasted, 1364 voters polled ; and the majority by which 
Sir Eobert H. Inglis won his seat was only 146. Mr. Peel 
was returned for the borough of Westbury, in time to 
assume the management of the Catholic Relief Bill in the 
Commons. , 

No division took p]|ice in either House on the address 
in answer to the royal speech, whioh was, as usual now, 
delivered by commission. The king appeared averse to 
meeting his parliament, or seeing any one else whom he 
oeuld avoid ; and the present occasion was one the least 
likely to draw him forth from his retirement, though the 
sanction ^ his presence would at this time have boon 
especially valuable to his ministers. The prime-minister 
expressed his desire that no discussion of the Catholic 
question should take place till the measure should bo 
brought forward; explaining that the measure would be 
proposed in' a sub^ntial shape, without going through a 
committee : that its purport would be a removal of all the 
civil disabilities x)f the Catholics, with a few special excep- 
tions; and that it would be a(!bompanied by provisions 
rendered necessary by the removal of the disabilities. * 
Before the subject could be entered upon, it wets essential 
to procure the dissolution of the Catholic Association. 
The preceding acts passed for the pui'pose had failed ; and 
the difficulty was ^at of framing 9 law which could not 
be evaded aa they had been. The present act was limited 
as to time, being proposed for only one year; and the 
penalties were not severe; but it gavel arge po>^^er8 to the 
VOL. u. p 
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which has omancipatod him from the misfortiines of his 
early political trai^jing and connections. If .^Siny man 
could be said to have been born into a c^dition of 
political opinion, it was he. He was homf into ood- 
servatisin, and reared in it, add stationed to watch over 
and preserve it; and herein lies tne mii^rtune which 
probably alone has prevented his taking Ank as a first- 
rate statesman. But that which is his perijpnal misfortune 
has been, in the opinion of^'many of the wise, the saving, 
of our country from revolution in an age of revolutions. 
He has boeA our bridge over the abyss in which the state 
might, ere this, have been lost. A statesman who, setting 
out on his course without high and definite aims, finds his 
principles by the wayside as he proceeds, can never be the 
highest of his order, however faithful and courageous he 
may be in the application of the truths which he has ap- 
propriated ; but in the absence of the loftiest statesman- 
ship which can be Conceived of, and which no reasonable 
nation expects at any given time feo enjoy, the greatest 
blessing which can be {lesired is that of a statesman who^ 
can understand and guide the time; that guiding — that 
leading-on — supposing him ahead of the average wisdom 
of his generation. 

And this is what Mr. Peel has been to his coipitry from 
the day of his bringing in the Catholic Keliof Bill. He 
was not then •what he has since proved himself capable of 
being; but his explanation on that.day showed to sagacious 
observers precisely what he was, and what he might be 
expected to become. At that time he was sorry that 
changes on behalf of liberalism wore i^^uired. It would 
have pleased him better to have been able to ge on in the 
old ways which he belietved lo be safer for rulers, and 
l^ppier for the people, than the new methods which com- 
pelled their own adoption. But he saw the necessity ; he 
saw that to preseiwe the peace of society, and to respect 
the convictions of the majority, was a higher duty^ than to 
rule according to his own predilections. It was an irk- 
some and a humiliating duty ; but it was a clear one ; and 
he did it. He had much to bear from the r^e and con- 
tempt of old connections, and from the jealousy and scorn 
of tho Liberals who had hitherto been his opponents ; but 
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these visitations were penalties on his former and lower 
• opinionS'^n his previous false positioh, anld not on his 
new enliCTtenment. The Enlightenment was not yet 
great ; butV'hen once the q^ouds begin to part, there is no 
saying how much sivishine may be let down ; a rent was 
made in th6\ducational prejudice which had hitherto 
canopied his mmd ; and such rents are never closed. The 
cry at the timf was, about ‘yiis speech, in the market- 
-places and by besides, that it was not the speech of a 
gi’eat man ; that.it assumed a tone no higher Jhan that of 
reluctant yielding to an iixesistible necessity. And this 
was (mite true. Such was the tone of the speech ; and it 
was this very characteristic which gave hope to the wise 
' that the speaker would become, ftr would prove himself, a 
great man hereafter. They liked the simple truth of the 
explanation better than any sudden assumption of a higher 
ground. There was honesty and hef^rt enough in it to 
afford an expectation that he would soon attain a higher 
ground, while there '^as an assurance that ho would not 
pretend to any other ground than«tliat which he actually 
held. From that time his expansion and advancement 
have been very remarkable. His mind and heart have 
.kindled with an enthusiasm of which he was, twenty 
years age, supposed unsusceptible; an enthusiasm of 
popular sympathy, and in favour of a pervasive justice. 
The union of this liberal sympathy with former habits of 
political conduct has made him a statesman precisely 
adapted to his age; to serve his country and his time, 
though not to reap the immediate rewards of popularity, 
or adequate gratithde. The mischief of his early false 
position hd!fe followed him throughout, and must ever follow 
him. Even such services as hifil} in themselves so unques- 
tionable, have beeh received, up to the latest period, with 
a certain degree of mistinst ; and this ii^right ; not because 
the man deserves it — for he has long shown that he merits, 
and &om the most thoughtful he certainly enjoys, the 
fullest confidence that can be leposed in any man who has 
prov^ himself fallible in his vocation ; but because it is 
inevitable t&at a man who has once been in a false posi^ 
tion must forego the unhesitating trust TVhioh is reposed 
in a man of equal qualifications, who has always recog- 
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taten, andiJbeld His own tme positipn. ^‘We have 
hot, however, any other man of equal qualifio^one. 
^hnot have one of a more unquestionable dy iinterested- 
-hess; apd Mr. Peel stands prohounc^ beyond all contro- 
versy, the greatest statesndan of his age. T^' him we owe 
our rescue or exemption from the political c^amities which 
perhaps no one else could have averted uand to him we 
are indebted for so ma>nj homel;^ and substantial benefits^ 
of ^ood government, and such brilliant renovations of our 
national resources, that it seems impossible for the national 
gratitude to overtake his deserts. If he was at first the 
victim, he has since shown himself the conqueror, of time 
and circumstance ; and, for many years past, it has been 
clear to the unprejudiced, that all fault-finding with Mr. 
Peers character and political conduct, as a whole, resolves 
itself into a complaint that he was not made another sort 
of man than he is. This glance into the future, of whose 
events we have yet to treat, may bt excused by the rela- 
tion which that future bears to the occasion when Mr. 
Peel first stood up a rWbrmer on any controverted party 
question. He was aware at the moipent that he stood at 
the most critical point of his political life ; and after the 
lapse of twenty eventful years, it is impossible tp say that 
he exaggerated, in the interest of the hour, its importance 
to himself, while he was perhaps further than some other 
twople from being aware how serious was its significance 
ih relation to the welfare of his country. 

The state of the question, and the position of the 
tnmistiy, were briefly presented in thi*^peech. ‘ Accord- 
ing to my heart and conscience,’ said Mr. Peeh * I believe 
that the time is come when iess danger' is to be appre- 
hended to the general interests of the empire, and to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the Protestant establish- 
ment, in attempting to adjust the Oatholio question, than 
in allowing it to remain any longer in its present state. 
.... Looking back upon the past, surveying the pre- 
sent, and forejudging the prospects of the future, agam I 
declare that the time has at length airived when this 
question must be adjusted. .... I have for years at- 
telhph^d to maintain the exclusion of Homan Catholics 
fiE^ parliament and the high oi^ces of the state. I do 
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not think it was ati unnatural or unreasonable struggle. 
I resign in cohsequenOe of the con^Stion ttat it can be 
no longer \dvantageously maintained ; from believing that 
there are lAt adequate maierialfi or sufficient instruments 
for its effectW and permanent continuance. 1 yield there- 
fore to a moralnecessity which I cannot control, unwilling 
to push resistance to a point which might endanger the 
establishments Uhat I wish tcb defend. . . . The outline 
^of my argument is this. We are placed in a position in 
which we cannot remain. We cannot pontinu^ stationary. 
There is an evil in divided cabinets and distracted counciLsi 

which can be no longer tolerated Supposing this 

established, ahd supposing it conceded that a united 
government must*be formed ; in the next place, I say that 
that government must choose one of two courses. They 
must advance, or they must recede. They must grant 
further political privileges to the Joman Catholics, or 
they must retract th^e already given. They must remove 
the barriers that obstruct the continoied flow of relaxation 
and indulgence, or they must roll back to its source the 
mighty current which has been let in upon us, year after 
year, by the gradual withdrawal of restraint. I am asked 
what new light has broken in upon me? why t see a 
necessity for concession now, which was not evident 
before? .... I detailed, on a former ocpasion, that a 
dreadful commotion had distracted the public mind in 
Ireland — that a feverish agitation and unnatural excite- 
ment J)revailed, to a degree scarcely credible, throughout 
the entire counti^ I attempted to show that social inter- 
course w^s poisoned there in its very springs ; Uiat family 
was divided against familyf and man against his neighbour ; 
that, in a word, Jhe bonds of Social life were almost dis- 
severed; that the fountains of public justice were cor- 
rupted ; that the spirit of discord walked openly a,broad ; 
and th&t aU array of physicetl force vO^as marshalled in 
defiance of all law, and to the imminent danger of the 
public peace. 1 ask, could this stcvte of things be suffered 
to exist, and What course ti^ere we to pursue ? Perhaps 1 
shall be told, as I was on a former occasion, in forcible 
though fkmiliar language, that this is the old story I that 
all i&s has been so for the last twenty years, and that 
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theroforo there is no reason for change. Why, this is the 
Yory reason for ai 0iange. It is becanse the /Cvil is not • 
casual and temporary, but permanent and inveterate — it 
is because the detail of misery and outrage is/ftothing but 
the ‘old story that I am conBented run me hazards of 
a change. We cannot determine upon ^mainihg idle 
spectators of tlie discord and disturbance Ireland. The 
universal voice of the country declares fthat something 
must be done. 1 am but ‘^echoing the sentiments of all 
reasonable men, when I repeat that sojnething must be 
done. I wish, however, to take nothing for granted, Uut 
to found my argument, not upon general assent, but upon 
unquestionable facts. I ask you to go back to a remoter 
period than it is generally the habit to embrace in these 
discussions — I ask you to examine the state of his majesty’s 
government for the last thirt 3 ’-five years, and to remark 
the bearing of the Catholic question upon that govern- 
ment, the divisions ^'it has created among our statesmen, 
the distraction it has occasioned airfong our councils, and 
the weakness it has consequently produced. I ask you 
then to observe what has been the course of parliament for 
the same period. And, lastly, w^hat has been the conse- 
quence of the divisions in the councils of the king, and of 
disunion between the two Houses of parliament — the 
practical consequences as to Ireland.’ 

The narrative of these divisions is mournful enough, not 
only in its detail of tho consequences to Ireland, but as 
proving how much evil men will cause and endure rather 
than surrender their prejudices and the power which they 
hold on the tenure of bigotry.^ In the f3ne of Lord Liver- 
pool, it appears that the prejudices had become scarcely 
tenable, and the power of tyranny very precarious. In 
1825, Mr. Peel declared; ‘I stated to tUe Earl of Liver- 
pool, who was then at the head of the administration, that 
inconsequence of flie decision given against me* in this 
. House, it was my anxious wish to be reUeved from office. 
It was, however, notified to me that my retirement would 
occasion the retirement of the Earl of Liverpool ; and that 
such an event would at once produce a dissolution of the 
administration, the responsibility of which would rest 

teth me Lord Liverpool was then approaching thie 

fe). 
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end of his career. I had Entered public life under his 
.anspioes, and I shrank from the painfi^ task of causing 
his retirement, and the dissolution of ifis majesty’s eitisting 
government^ If I had acted simply in obedience to my 
own wishesKl would hav% resigned^ I was induced, 
h(iwever, to nitain office, and to ascertain the result of 
another appeafyo the country, by a general election. In 
1826, there was|a new parliament. In 1827, a majority 
jp this House decided against the Catholic question. In 
1828, however, the House took a different view of the 
matter, and though it did not pass a bill, it <igreed to a 
resolution favourable to the principle of adjustment. That 
resolution being passed, I was again in the situation in 
which I had been placed in 18^5, and I determined to 
retire from office. *I intimated my fixed intention in this 
respect to the Duke of Wellington : but I felt it my duty 
to accompany that intimation with the declaration, not 
only that I would not, in a private (sapacity, any longer 
obstruct a sottlomeni# which appeared to me ultimately 
inevitable, but that I would advise and promote it. 
Circumstances occurred, as I liave already explained, 
under which I was appealed to to remain in office ; under 
which I was told, that my retirement from office must 
prevent t^e adoption of the course which I was disposed 
to recommend. I resolved therefore, and without doubt 
or hesitation, not to abandon my post, but to take all the 
personal consequences of originating and enforcing, as a 
minister, the very measure which I had heretofore opposed.’ 

In the other House, the explanations were as charac- 
teristic, and almc^ as interesting, as in the Commons. 
The Duke^f Wellington apologised at the outset for being 
about to make a longer speech than their lordships were 
accustomed to hear from him ; but he made shorter work 
of it than any other man would have done. It was in tlfe"* 
course of this speech that he uttered tlolb declaration which 
is, and will continue to be, more remembered than anything 
else he ever said. ‘I am one of those,’ said the great 
Captain, ‘ who have probably passed longer period of my 
life, engaged in war than most men, and principally, I 
may say, in civil war ; and I must say this, that if I could 
avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil 
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war in the oonntry to which I am attached, I would 
sacrifice my life^iif order to do it.* In orde^ to do this 
now, in his absolute conviction that Irolan(^wa8 on the 
verge of civil war, the hero of a hundred fights laid down 
what he cared for much more than his life, r Having made 
up his mind to it, he did it well. measure was 

thorough the grace it gave was almost free ; so nearly 
so, that the opposition roade a great iSugh out of thg 
securities and restrictions proposed. He said little in the 
way of personal excuse, and he got the tiling done quii ^ y. 
He would not listen to any plea for a dissoluti<s^ of 
parliament, to any remonstrance about^ not taking the 
sense of the country once more. The mass of anti-Cathclic 
petitions showed him wiiat might be the state of turmoil 
into which the country would be thrown by the qtfestion 
being referred to it; and the existing state of Ireland 
rendered the time^. -too critical for such an expetiment. 
The will of the Commons was pl^mly enough declared, 
and that was constitutional warrant sufficient for him to 
proceed upon; and, being resolved to carry the matter 
through, he granted no delay. The opposition in the 
Commons was swamped by the union of the liberal and 
the ministerial members, and the majority on the first 
division was 188 in a House of 608 members. * This was 
on the motion for going into committee on the 6th of 
March. On the 10th, the bill was brought in by Mr. 
teel, and read a first time. The debate took place on the 
second reading, which was fixed for the 17tn; and the 
majority the next night was. 180 in fajgpur orthe bilL It 
i§s^l^ from the committee on the 27th, not ^one of the 
many amendments proposed having been carried. There 
was more debating on the 30th, on OQQasion of the third 
leading, when the House did not adjourn till near four 
o’clock in the morr ing. The majority was 178 in a House 
of 462. 

On the same evening, the premier brought ffirward the 
bin in the Lords, had it read the firstHime, and fixed the 
second reading for two days afterwards, in <;he midst of 
great clamour about his precipitation. l?he debate lasted 
three nights, and issued in a mjority of 106 in favodr of 
the bill; the numbers being 217 for the second reading. 
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and 112 against it. It was but nino months since this 
'same Hoiitie had decided by a maj^iAy of 145 against 
entertaining the question at all — a proof how rapid and 
threatening ^d b^n the m^ch of events in the meantime. 
As in the Cokiiuons, ‘all the am^i^dDaeiitfl proposed were 
rejected ; and the 10th of April the bill passed, by a 
mfiuority of 21£l |o 109. 

It was not yet law, ho'v^everi and there were some who 
Sid not even now give up all hope that the bill and the 
adjd^stmtion weuld perish together. Of tho^e who had 
stni^led against the measure, Lord Eldon perhaps had 
toiled the hardest ; and he had worked with a stout heart 
because he believed that he had private reasons for hoping 
that the king woukl overthrow tie policy of his ministers 
at the very last. ‘What a consistent career has Lord 
Eldon’s been ! ’ wrote a contemporary at this date> ‘ the 
ever-active principle of evil in our pplitical world! In 
the history of tho ijni verse, no man has the praise of 
having effected so much good for his fellow-creatures as 
Iiord Eldon has thwarted.’ As he»thought this ‘ the most 
dangerous measure that was ever brought before parlia- 
ment,’ and as he believed that it would inevitably occasion 
the destruction of the Church, the aristocracy, and the 
monarch/, it was natural that he should use every art of 
procrastination, and all possible emphasis of warning’, 
while the measure was in progress; and that he should 
record his protest, comprehending ten grounds of dissent, 
on the journals, when all other means of opposition were ex- 
hausted ; bitt thos^who observed him were surprised that 
he appeared to forget his misery at the last. He looked 
cheerful, and indulged in jocularity ; insomuch that Lord 
Holland, taking ly;) a proverb jtst quoted by Lord Eldon, 
said, that in opposition be had * come in like a lion, aud«>« 
gone out like a lamb.’ The secret of^this was, that Lord 
Eldon had been admitted by the king, and after two very 
long conversations, was not without hope that the eovereign 
woul(^ as he called it, do his duty.^at last — stand by the 
constitutioB, and disappoint the Catholics. We have 
learned, by the brihgltig to light of Lord Eldon’s private 
papers, much of what passed iu these two interviews ; and 
It is wen, for the truth of history, that we know thus 
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nracli of what the ministers had to struggle with, in their 
dealings with a eojrereign who, according to this record,- 
was as nnscrupulous with regard to truth, as he was weak 
and passionate. ' 

The first interview took place on the 2^}i of March, 
two days before the Belief Bill left the Commons ; and it 
lasted about four hours. The king seems/to have (^ned 
by a statement so manifestly untrue, tl{at Lord Eldon, 
who ‘ refuted this allegatiftn of the king’s* in his private 
memorandum, must have seen how cautiously he ought to 
receive thfc complaints of the present ministers which 
followed. ‘His majesty employed a very considerable 
portion of time in stating all that he represented to have 
passed when Mr. Canniag was made ^ minister, and ex- 
pressly stated that Mr. Canning would never, and that he ^ 
had engaged that he would never, allow him to be troubled 
about the Eoman Catholic question. He blamed all the 
ministers who had^ retired upon Canning’s appointment; 
represented, in substance, that thek* retirement, and not 
he, had made Canning minister. He excepted# from this 
blame, in words, myself.* This is as foolish as it is clearly 
false ; but his majesty was not at this time affirming ‘ on 
the word of a king,* but indulging in the fretfulness and 
helpless anger of a child ; in which state men will some- 
times, like passionate children, say anything that their 
passion suggests. And this helpless being was he whom 
his ministers, weighed down by responsibility, had to call 
master, and to implicate in their work ! 

‘ He complained that he had never seen thp bills ; that 
the condition of Ireland had lifot been tifeen into considera- 
tion; that the Association Bill had been passcjd through 
both Houses before he h^'d seen it; that it was a very 
igeffioient measure compared to those * which he had in 
vain himself recommended ; that the other proposed 
measures gave him*^ the greatest possible pain and uneasi- 
ness ; that he was in the state of a person with a pistol 
presented to his breast ; that he had nothing to fall back 
upon ; that his ministers had threatened — 1 think he said 
twice, at the time of my seeing him — to relign, if the 
measures were not proceeded in, and that he had said to 
them “ Go on,** when he knew not how to relieve himself 
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from the state in which he*was placed ; and that, in one 
.of those meetings, when resignation w^s threatened, he 
was urged to the sort of consent he g&ve, by what passed 
in the interview between him and his ministers, till the 
interview ai\the talk had brought him into such a state, 
ttifi,t he hardly knew* what he was about when he, after 
several hours, sead “ Go oh.” He then repeatedly expressed 
himself as in Estate of the greatest misery, repeatedly 
Qgiying: “What can I do? I •have nothing to fall back 
upon and musing for some time, and then again repeating 
the same expression.’ # 

It is clear that the king had given his ministers his 
formal sanction to proceed, on their presenting the alterna- 
tive of their resigning. It was paere childishness now to 
say that he was in •such a state that he did not know what 
he was about ; and it is astonishing that he could for a 
moment think of drawing back, or suppose that Lord 
Eldon could suggest or sanction such a* retractation. This 
appears to be what h%was aiming at throughout these two 
interview^ ; but, well as the old Tory would have liked to 
see the measure destroyed, he could not assume the respon- 
sibility of encouraging the king to withdraw his royal 
word. The whole demeanour of the king appears to 
convey thp impression that he thought his ministers were 
doing something wilful and wanton in proposing relief to 
the Catholics. Throughout the two interviews, he speaks 
as if the premier and Mr. Peel had taken it into their 
heads to gratify the Catholics, purely for the purpose of 
teasing their sovereign. Ho thinks and speaks of no one 
but himself; dwells only on his own annoyance, never 
even alluding to the state of the Catholics, or of the king- 
dom at large. ’ • ^ 

* After a great deal of time spent,’ Lord Eldon’s account 
continues, ‘ in which his majesty was sometimes silent-Sr* 
apparently uneasy — occasionally stating his distress, the 
hard usage he had received, his wish to extricate himself 
— that he knew not what to look to, what to fall back 
upon — that he was miserable beyond what he could ex- 
press — I asked him whether his majesty, so frequently 
thus expressing himself^ meant either to enjoin me, or to 
forbid me, considenng or trying whether anything could 
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be found or arranged, upon wl)ick he could fall back. He 
said : “1 neither enjoin you to do so, nor forbid you to do so ; 
but, for God’s sake^ take 6are that I am not exposed to tho 
humiliation of being again placed in such circumstances, 
ihat I must submit again to pray of my pre^nt ministers 
that they will remain with me.” appeared to me to 
be exceedingly miserable, and intimated that he would -yee 
ine again.’ - 

Within a fortnight after, on the 9th ef April, the day 
before the bill passed the liords, the old earl went agaki 
to the king, with more addresses. The interview lasted 
three hourfc, the first portion of the time being occupied 
with complaints and expressions of misery utte^’ed in 
almost the same words as before. At leilgth Lord Eldon 
spoke, and courageously He reports : 

‘ I told him that his late majesty, when he did not mean 
that a measure proposed to him should pass, expressed his 
determination in the most early stage of the business ; if 
it seemed to hims&f necessary to dissent, he asked no 
advice about dismissing his ministdxs. He made that his 
own act — he trusted to .what he had to hope f<5r from his 

subjects, who could not leave him unsupported ; 

that, on the other hand, there could not but be great diffi 
culties in finding persons willing to embark in office, when 
matters had proceeded to the extent to which the present 
measure had been candied — as was supposed, and had been 
r^eaented — after full explanation of them to hia majeaty, and 
he had so far assented. This led to his mentioning again 
what he had to say as to his assent. In the former inter- 
view it had been represented that, after much conversation, 
twice with his ministers, or such as ha^come down, he had 
said “ Go on ; ” and upon the latter of those tw6 occasions, 
after many hours’ fatigue,- and exhausted by the fatigue cif 
conversation, he had said “Go on.” He now pr(3uced 
two papers^ which he represented as copies of what he had 
written to them, in which He assents to their proceeding and 
going on with the' billy adding certainly in each, as he read 
them, very strong expressions of the pain and misery the 
proceedings gave him. It struck mo at the time, that I 
should, if I had been in office, have felt considerable diffi- 
culty about going on after reading such expressions; but 
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whatever might be feir observation as to giving, or not, 
effect to those expressions, I fold Ms majesty it was imjpossible 
to maintain^ that Tiis assent had not been ea^ressed^ or to cure 
the evils which were consequential, after the bill, in such 
circumstances, had been read a second time, and in the 
Lords^ Housd^with a majority of 105. This led him to 
mqph conversation on 'that fact, that he had, he said, been 
deserted by an a^stocracy that had supported his father ; 
that, instead of j5 against the measure, there were twice 
tj^at number of peers for it ; that everything was revolu- 
tionary — everything was tending to revolution — and the 
peers and the ari*stocraoy were giving way to#it. They, 
he said more than once or twice more, supported his father, 
but see what they had done to Mm. I took the liberty to 
say that I agreed that matters were tending rapidly to 

revolution Hut I thoughf it only just to some of 

the peers who voted for the bill to suppose that they had 
been led, or misled, to believe that his majesty had agreed 
and consented to it. Ho then began > to talk about the 
coronation oath.’ It ^vas rather late to be taking that 
matter to heart, after all the years that'had passed, during 
which ho had let it be understood *that he should not, in 
the matter of the oath, follow the example of his father 
and the Duke of York. When this point was discussed, 
and it wai^ settled that every man must do a6 he thinks 
right in taking any oath, without making any one else 
responsible : 

‘ Little more passed, except occasional bursts of expres- 
sion : “ What can I do ? What can I now fall back upon ? 
What can I fall back upon? I am miserable, wretched, 
my situation is dreadful ; nobody about me to advise with. 

If I do gi'ae my assent, I’ll go to the baths abroad, and 
from thence to Hanover ; I’lf return no more to England — 
I’ll make no Romaii Catholic peers — I will not do what 
this bill will enable me to do — I’ll return no more — leiT^ 
them get a Catholic king in Clarence.*’ I think he also 
mentioned Sussex. “ The people will see that I did not 
wish this.” There were the strongest appearances, cer- 
tainly, of misery. He, more than once, stopped my leaving 
him. When* the time came that I was to go, he threw his 
arms round my neck, and expressed great misery,’ 
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Though Lord Eldon fold the king that it was impossiblo 
to draw back, ho certainly entertained hopes that refusal, 
or at least delay, fiaight yet be expected.. He says : ‘ I cer- 
tainly tbou<?lit, when I left him, that he would express 
great difficulty when the biH was proposed ;for the royal 
assent — great, but which would be overcome ^ about giving 
^ it. I fear that it seemed to be given as matter of cout^e.’ 
Itt was with great horror that the old eaj^ hoard the con- 
clusion of the business. \A.pril 14, 1829.~The fatal bills 
received the royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all* I 
had heard in my visits, not a day’s delay ! God bless us, 
and His Church ! * 

What ^ else could the helpless sovereign do, when even 
his friend, the late chancellor, told him fhat he could not 
draw back? Delay couli have done no good, and might 
have cost him dear. The only thing he could now do was 
to exhibit his temper towards his ministers, and all friends 
of the Catholics. IJe particularly requested the attendance 
of Lord Eldon at his next levee ; and he distinguished him 
by attentions which contrasted stroftgly with his coldness 
towards those who were ‘in the high places of office.* 
This gracious reception, however, did not make Lord 
Eldon quite happy. ‘I was grieved,* ho says, ‘that my 
visit was a visit of duty to a sovereign whose supremacy is 
shared by that Italian priest, as Shakspeare calfe the pope. 
But I heard that he much wished it, and 1 understood 
that it would be a relief if I would go He is cer- 

tainly very wretched about the late business. It is a pity 
he has not the comfort of being free from blame himself.* 
The king’s manner was observed, as he intended it should 
be. Two days afterwards, Lord Eldon writes : ‘ The 
universal talk here is about the manner in which the king, 
at the levee, received tbft voters for the Catholics — most 
luiuncivilly — markedly so towards the lords spiritual, the 
bishops who so yoted — and the civili^ with which he 
received the anti-Catholie voters, particularly the bishops. 
It seems to be very general talk now, that his ministers 
went much beyond what they should have said in parlia- 
ment, as to his consent to the measure. Consent, how- 
ever, he certainly did ; but with a language of reluctance, 
pain, and misery, which, if it had been represented, would 
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have prevented a great deal of that ratting which carried 
the measure.* ^ • 

Such was the monarch in whose name the ministers 
were compelled to act, and such the temper and conduct 
they had to'^ear with from him. Such was ‘ the first 
g^tleman in England* — casting himself on the neck of his 
old adviser, bemoaning himself like a child, and indulging||^< 
himself in perstjiuting the peers for their opinions, after 
Ijaving, by his message, demanded their opinions on 
Cathoho relief, and led the way. His gentlemanliness 
might be very striking to those who were in hie presence ; 
but it is not very conceivable to us now, when we find it 
did not preserve him from agitation and passion, from 
such despotism as ho could use, and from extreme personal 
rudeness. We hardly know whih to wonder at most — 
his rebellion against a necessity of which he could not 
have been ignorant, or his reputation for good-manners. 

On looking back to this time, nothin^^ is more surprising 
than the quietness with which the disfr^inchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders took place. There were some 
few who saw and exposed the badness of the proceeding ; 
but they were very few ; and the very men who ought to 
have understood and been faithful to the principle of the 
case — the ^ery men who, in the same session spoke and 
voted for parliamentary reform — helped to extinguish the 
political liberties of the * forties.’ Mr. Brougham regarded 
it as ‘the almost extravagant price of the inestimable 
good ’ which would arise from Catholic emancipation. Sir 
J. Mackintosh declared it a tough morsel which he had 
found it hard to sv^llow. Lord Duncannon, Lord Pal- 
merston, and Mr. Huskisson, tried another method. They 
did what argument could do tc^ obtain the inestimable 
good, without paying the extravagant price which they 
did not conceive to be necessary. If they had been duly*" 
supported by all the friends of p^liameiftary reform, there 
is little doubt that the relief of the Catholics might have 
been obtained without the sacrifice of so vast an amount 
of political rights. But among the silent and idle was 
O’Connell, who threw overboard his beloved ‘ forties,* after 
pledging his life to destruction, and his soul to perdition, 
if he ever again slighted their liberties; and in a case 
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where 0*Comiell so failed* we have little power of censure 
to spare for meaner offenders. 

two sides of the case were stated to be these. 
The Insh landlords had split up their estates into small 
properties for their own political purposes ; Aind the long 
trains of adherents had followed tbeir gredt man to the 
polling-booth, as obediently as sheep go to the water, till 
the recent period when the forties w^re secured by 
O’Oonnell and the priests on behalf of the Catholic cause. 
The landlords would now have been glad to be able fb 
undo their work, to consolidate these smSll properties, and 
get rid of the forties. But this was a work which can 
never be undone. No earthquake came to swallow up the 
forties ; no volcano overflowed to fuse their little properties 
into one. The landlordn therefore desired that the men 
whom they had made freeholders should be disfranchised. 
They pleaded, and truly, that these multitudes were led 
by the priests, and‘^that their numbers were so great as to 
swamp all the rest of the county ^constituency ; so that 
the representation of the Irish counties would be wholly in 
the hands of the Cathollo leaders. The wish of many land- 
lords was that the franchise should be restricted within 
a twenty-pound qualification ; but the government would 
not hear of any thing higher than a ten-pound franchise. 

The pleas on the other side were of the iniquity of 
playing fast and loose in this manner with political 
liberties* and of treating a merely inconvenient constituency 
in the same manner as a corrupt one.. No corruption, no 
moral disqualification, was alleged against the forties. 
They had at first been under the influfpco of the Protestant 
landlords, and they were now under that of Catholic, 
priests ; but every principle «of political* morality taught 
^that the true remedy f&r such depen,dence was, not in 
retrogression, but in promoting the freedom and en- 
lightenment of tko class BO easily led. There was irre- 
parable mischief in visiting with the same penalties the 
superstitious voters who were led by their priests, and the 
corrupt who were bought with gold.^ As for considerations 
of expediency, the worst dangers, the only appreciable 
dangers arising from this large constituency, would be 
over when the Catholic Belief Bill was passed. Pormidabld 
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as tlie action of this constituency might be when directed 
towards objects not yet legalised, it ecSlld no longer be 
mischievous when Catholics had free entrance into parlia- 
ment. If every county in Ireland should send Catholic 
members to Y^'^liam^nt, wfiere was the evil? It could 
oi4y happen through the real preponderance of Catholics 
in the constituency, and would affoid a fair representation, 
while the Catholic element in the legislature would still 
he small in the presence of the Protestantism of the rest of 
the empire. It nought not to be forgotten, too, by the 
friends of the Catholics, that their relief had bc!fen ob^ined 
by this very constituency whom it was now proposed to 
disfranchise. Those friends of the Catholics were bound 
by every obligatioi^ of principle .jnd feeling to resist such 
a demolition of political rights ^ was propos^in return 
for action so beneficial. But, admitting these things in 
the main, and scarcely attempting tOfexcuse themselves, 
almost all the friends of the Catholics voted for the dis- 
franchisement of the^ forties. The bill for that object 
accompanied the Catholic Belief Bill through both Houses, 
and received the royal assent at the same time. In each 
House only seventeen voted in favour of the rights of the 
forties, while the majority in favour of their disfranchise- 
ment waB»122 in the Lords, and 206 in the Commons. 
Among the voters, we do not find the names of Mr. Hub- 
kisson, and some others who spoke against the Disfran- 
, chisement Bill. They contented themsoh’Tes with stating 
the grounds of their disapprobation, and then stultified 
their speeches by voting with the government or not at 
all. The quietness vsith whict the decision of parliament 
*Was received in Ireland, wag a remarkable evidence of the 
importance of the great measure af relief. Every one was 
engrossed with thtffc. The association sat no longer, an(W 
could not therefore remonstrate. O’Conpell strove to turn 
away attention from the wrongs of the forties whom he 
had deserted, and to occupy all minds with the great boon 
just obtained, and the^spectaclo of his attempt to take his 
seat. No one co&ld have believed befer^wmd that so 
sweeping a ^franchisement of any class in society could 
have taken place with so little remonstrbnoe or threat of 
retribution. 

Q 2 
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It was thought by many persons that the dimity of the 
Gatholio Belief BHkwas lowered by its containing a danse 
evidently intended to exclude Mr. O’Connell from parlia- 
ment till he should have been re-elected. There was, 
perhaps, a strong temptation to show hii& up to his 
followers, to whom he had pledged his reputation a?' a 
lawyer that he could sit in parliament without taking the 
oaths. The point might have been reg£&ded as still dis- 
putable if Mr. O’Connell had been allowed to take his seat, 
in any manner, without being re-elected; and therefore 
the admissfon to parliament, by means of the new oath, 
was-Jimited to the case of ‘any person professing the 
Boman Catholic religion, who shall after the commence- 
ment of this act be retuified as a memljer of the House of 
Commons/ The matter ^fvas easily settled by this clause ; 
but there were many who thought it a pity that justice 
should stoop fron;^ her height to humble and annoy an 
individual who was virtually triumphant. The discussion 
occasioned by Mr. O’Connell’s clainfing his seat without a 
new election was considered by the country an extraordinary 
spectacle; and not a little astonishment was expressed 
at the difficulty which the House seemed to find in settling 
the bearings of a law just passed by themselves. 

Mr. O’Connell, supported by Lords Ebrington and 
Duncannon, presented himself to be sworn at the table of 
the House of Commons, on the 15th of May. He was not, 
after all, the first Catholic member who so presented 
himself; for Lord Surrey, the son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
had been elected for Horslmm during the Easter recess, 
and had taken his seat ; but the strongest interestnaturally 
attached to the appearance qf Mr. O’Connell,^ The clerk 
offered the oath which Lad l^en repealed by the late act ; 
•—and Mr. O’Connell objected to it, on ‘the ground that it 
was no longer in fcree, its repeal being distinctly declared 
in the new act The cleitk communicated the objection to 
the speaker, who had, of course, made up his mind what to 
do and say. He addressed the House, declaring his opinion 
that the election having taken place under the old iaw, 
the oaths imposed by the old law must be ta£en, to entitle 
any member to sit in that House. The House might be 
appealed to by petition from without, or by the question 
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being raised within itself. Meantime, Mr. O’Connell mnst 
withdraw. As soon as Mr. O’Cdhnell Juspd withdrawn, Mr, 
Brougham moved that he should be recalled, in order to 
be heard in regard to his claim. Every one was aware 
that he musf'be hear(J. As^t required some consideration 
whether he should be heard at the table or at the bar, the 
debate was adjourned from the present Friday to Monday 
the 18th. On tnat day, Mr. O’Connell spoke at length at 
the bar, and astonished some of his hearers as much by 
the gentlemanly moderation of his tone and manner as by 
the strength of his pleas. When he finished, f)pinion was 
very much divided as to his construction of his case ; and 
some proposed that, as there appeared even to the lawyers 
to be doubt, Mr. O^Connell should have the benefit of the 
doubt, and be at once admitted/on taking the new oatli. 
There would, however, have been no real kindllSss to him 
and his constituents in so admitting hip. as to leave room 
for any question as to the legality of his position ; and the 
true reason for the proposal probably* was, the desire to 
avoid the excitement of a new Clar^ election at that time. 
The solicitor-general having moved that Mr. O’Connell 
was not entitled to sit without first taking the oath of 
supremacy, the question was pressed to a division, when 
the numbers were 190 to 116 in favour of Mr. O’ConneH’s 
exclusion. 

When Mr. O’Connell appeared at the bar, the next day, 
to hear the decision of the House, he was asked whether 
he was xesidy to take the oath of supremacy. He requested 
permission to look at the oath ; and, after considering it 
for a short time, observed : ‘ 1 see in this oath, one asser- 
tion, as to E matter of fact, jrhich I know is not true ; and 
I see in it another assertion, a% to a matter of opinion, 
which I believe ifi not true. 1 therefore refuse to tak#^ 
this oath.’ Then ensued some discussion as to whether a 
writ should be issued for a now election, or an act be 
passed for the relief of Mr. O’Connell, in order to avoid the 
excitement of a new, election ; but the issue of the writ 
was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. O’Connell was elected without opposition ; but not 
for this was the lang<iage of his addresses and speeches 
the less violent and outrageous. He left not a moment’s 
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dollM in the mind of any on© of hi» intention to keep up 
agitation in Irelafid, by means as indefensible in them- 
selves as ever, while they had no longer the excuse of 
being the resort of a man unde^ persecution. The atrocity 
of his language in regard to all ipnglish Statesmen is 
Boarcely credible now, even when the speeches themselves 
are before our eyes ; and this incondiarism of course 
appears worse after his |iaving shown ^ how mild and 
moderate he could appear away from home, and among 

S arsons too enlightened to be animated byoviolent language. 

e pledged'^ himself to obtain the repeal of everything 
objectionable in the new act — the disfranchisement of the 
forties, and the checks upon the increase of monachism in 
Ireland. He promised everything the Irish would like 
to have, if the county cff* Clare would return him now ; 
and among Other things, the repeal of the union. From 
this time the cry cf repeal was Mr. O’CcnneH’s tool for 
cultivating the agitation by which, in regard to mind, 
fame, and fortune, he lived. From 'this time he was dis- 
honoured in the eyes oft all upright men. Up to this time 
he had had a good cause, and was truly the hero of it. 
There was many another good cause yet to be advocated 
for Ireland, of which he might have been the hero — of 
which he must have been the hero, if he had hwd in him 
anything of the heroic element. But from this time, his 
true glory was extinguished. He rose in influence, power, 
and notoriety, to an eminence such as no other individual 
citizen has attained in modem times in our country ; but 
the higher he rose in these respects, the deeper he sank in 
the esteem of those whose esteem is essential to the esta- 


blishment of true fame. Up to this time, he ‘might bo a 
patriot, though his methods were too much those of a 
demagogue ; up to this time, he had a ‘■clear, definite, and 
virtuous aim before him, and he followed it to the point of 

R but hencemrward he professed aims which were 
^ unreal, but which he evidently did not expect 
ional people could suppose to he real. Hence- 
there was no more stability, no more of the 
which is involved in a noble cause : he mad© men 
, court him, groan under him, admire him, and, as 
[he ignorant lower olass of Irish, adore him ; but 
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from tkis moment, no m^n respected him. After his 
.addresses at the second Clare electioi^ there o6uld be no 
more mistake about O’Connell. 

The Catholic Association assembled again, under the 
name of an ‘aggregate meeting ’ of the Catholics, to pro- 
mote the re-election df Mr. O’Connell. The rent was still 
in existence — a large balance of its funds being in the 
hands of the treasurers, and disposable only at the bidding 
qf the body which had collected it. Five thousand pounds 
of this money wej* e voted towards the expenses of the new 
elections. On the 30th of July, Mr. 0’Coni>ell was re- 
turned without opposition, nearly a month after parliament 
had risen ; so that he did not take his seat till the opening 
of the next session — February, 1830. 

Here, then, we have witnessel the close of one of the 
most important controversies wtfich ever agiisffccd society 
in auy age or country. In significano^-'it perhaps yields 
to no social controversy whatever ; in'umportance it must 
of course yield to soi^e few great organic questions which 
concern essential principles of government. It must bo 
considered as of less importance, Tor instance, in a dargo 
vio-vVj than the question of reform of parliament. But it 
was practically, and on a near view, of more pressing 
urgency than any other, or than all others put together ; 
and under the pressure of this urgency, men generally 
judged amiss of the issues — as men are wont to do in cir- 
cumstances so critical. The No-Popery terrorists were 
scarcely more mistaken in their anticipations of woe and 
destruction from the emancipation of the Catholics than 
the liberal politican%of the time were in their expectations 
of the coi^entment and tranquillity which were to ensue 
in Ireland, The last reasohahl;;^ laughed at the hobgoblin 
images of the pope and the Jesuits which the London 
Tories and Irish Orangemen conjured up, to frighten 
themselves and everybody else ,wkom* they could alarm; 
they reasonably insisted on the impossibility of doing any- 
thing for Ireland till this measure of relief should be 
granted; but they unreasonably went further in their 
expectations^ and concluded that the tranquillity of Ireland 
would follow from the measure of relief. Mr. O’Connell 
had said that it would ; but all who looked at the aspect 
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of affairs for themselves, setting at nought the word of Mr. 
O’Connell as it (^^serv^ saw that Mr. O^Connell "never 
meant that Ireland should he tranquillised ; and that if 
he hfed wished for her tranqnillisation ever so earnestly, 
he could not have effected it. (A sudden change in the law 
could not make a permanent change in the temper of a 
nation — -.even of a nation which knew how to reverence 
law. But by the Irish, the function and <fche value of law 
had never been understood; and it was now Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s daily and nightly care that the people should not 
the better disposed towards the law for its having become 
favourable to them. In his popular addresses at this time, 
we find the pervading thought and purpose to be inducing 
the people to distrust and despise legislation. He told 
them that he had got theLnew law for Siem, and could get 
as much ^a'lie as he likeil; and he represented the whole 
administration of . law and justice in Ireland as purposely 
hostile to them, anfl to be regarded only for the sake of 
safety, whether in the form of obedience or evasion. He 
advocated, both by precept and example, a wholly em- 
pirical method of politibal and social existence, instead of 
using his efforts to bring society into a tranquil organic 
state. Accordingly, the relief measure appeared to pro- 
duce no effect whatever upon the temper and troubles of 
Ireland. A multitude of Catholics found themselves 
deprived of the franchise ; and landlords, Protestant and 
Catholic, found the value of their property much diminished 
by the operation of the same provision. The Orangemen 
became more furious and bigoted, through fear and jealousy 
of their triumphant neighbours; an^ those triumphant 
neighbours were urged on by their leaders to ipsufferable 
insolence towards the govemn/ont and siSter-nation which 
had granted them relief fio longer possible to bo withheld. 

* "The list of Irish outrages, the pictures of Irish crime which 
follow, in the registers of the time, the record of Catholic 
emancipation, are very painful ; but they show, not that 
there was anything wrong in the procedure of relief, but 
that it had been too long delayed. There could not have 
been stronger evidence that a loss generous measure would 
have done no good, and much mischief. As it was, there 
was no room for regret that the right thing had been done 
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at last, and done in t^e freest and amplest spirit and 
manner. If there was any cause for ^gj'et, it 'was that it 
i(ad not been done long before; and also that even its 
aoters should so little understand the oporatidh of 
nnical restrictions as to believe that their effects would 
^3 with their existence. Injury may be forgiven, and 
oven “forgotten; insult may bo forgiven, though perhaps 
never forgotten ; but the temper and character generated 
under insult and injury cannot,*by any process, be changed 
a? once into a heajthful condition of trustfulness, integrity, 
and good-humour. The emancipators of the (catholics 
therefore had to put up with a different fate from that 
which had been predicted for them by the true patriots 
and best political prophets who had anticipated a brighter 
coming time for Ireland. They^had not grateful Ireland 
at' their feet, relieved from t^e raging — calm, 

clothed, and right in mind ; but, on tlyi^^ntrary, it could 
soarcely be seen whether or no the demon was really cast 
out. There was no gratitude, no peace, no trust, no in- 
clination to alliance for groat common objects. But then, 
on the other hand, there was infinite relief in the sense of 
the removal of wrong, in safety from revolution and civil 
war, in consciousness that the way was now clear for the 
regeneration of Ireland — clear as far as the political con- 
science 01 England was concerned. Ireland was not, under 
her now emancipation, what her Grattans and Plunkets 
had expected, nor what the Cannings and Broughams, and 
Wellingtons and Peels, had hoped to see her; but it was 
enough for support that the right act was done, and that 
the grand obstruction of all vfas removed ; though so many 
more were^found to exist, that, after a lapse of twenty 
years, we see no' end to thefh ye^ 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Adviieaion of Catholic Pcere — Changes in the Cabinet — ParUnmontary 
Reform — Lord Blandfcrd — Puel — Parliamentary Proceedings — 
Relations with Portugal — King’s Speech. * 

• 

The Catholtc question was so engrossing to the mind of 
the whole nation, that the records of the year present few 
notices of other subjects. In connection with it, however, 
some incidents occurred y/hich are wortjiy of note. 

"When the House of fiords assembled after the Easter 
holidays,''“^^the 28th or April, there was an unusually 
full attendance, many ladies wore present, in expecta- 
tion of a very interesting spectacle. On the entrance of 
a group of persons who proceeded io the table, there was 
a profound silence ; amidst which, three Catholic peers — 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Cliflbrd, and Lord Dormer — 
took the oaths. Tliey had obhiincd entrance at last to the 
legislative assembly where their fathers sat and ruled 
when their faith was that of the whole land. ’ In those 
days, the cathedrals were theirs, and the universities, and 
the crown, and the legislature ; all the ‘ thrones, domina- 
tions, princedoms, virtues, powers,’ of the civilised world ; 
and now, hero was a little remnant of the old Cathob’o 
peerage re-entering upon the function of government under 
a sad reduction of pomp and circumstance. To the student 
of history and the antiquarian, the spectacle ‘\^as one of 
deep and somewhat melancholy interest; but the more 
ignorant among the possessors of power “looked upon tlicso 
peers of ancient lineage as a sort of intruders — as the 
newest order of upstarts, whoso admission vulgarised their 
Protestant legislature, while endangering its Protestantism. 
Here, however, was the hereditary earl-marshal of England 
present once more as a peer of parliament ; and he and his 
companions wore soon after joined by more of their own 
faitl^^ On the 1st of May, Lords Stafford, Petre, and Stour- 
ton took the oaths and their seats. Soon after, Lord Eldon 
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paid a visit to two melancholy duchesses, who showed him 
their vast collections of Protestant spe^ohes, protestations, 
and pledges — ‘some in gold letters’ — which, in better 
days, the ladies had taken for an ample security that no 
Catholic wonld ever sit aS a legislator ; but their sym- 
pathiping old friend told them they might now throw all 
those valued securities into the fire. One of these ladies 
was the wife of ‘ the young Ihike of Richmond, who did 
'wry well in all he said during the debates’ against the 
admission of the Catholics, and in opposition to the 
ministry. Though he failed in his object, •he was not 
^vithout his reward for his opposition. ‘ I hear,’ writes 
Lord Eldon, ‘ that ho is a great favourite with the king ; 
which seems not Jo bo the fortune, be it good or bad, at 
this moment, of those addicted to his miiiistors.’ ^ 

In the same cause. Sir Charl<ls WetherejJ<ic^*attorney 
generah had made sacrifices. The administration had 
hoped that ho would at least have kept silence on their 
groat measure, though he had refused prepare the bill ; 
but ho hold it dishonesi to keep jjilence, threw his whole 
powers into opposition, and of course was immediately 
dismissed from his office, in which he was succeeded by 
Sir James Scarlett, who had been attorney-general under 
Mr. Canning. Another change was occasioned by the 
retirement of the lord high admiral, the Duke of Clarence, 
who was thought, by the straightforward and simple- 
mannered premier, to have mixed up too much of the 
popularity-seeking of the hoir-presumptive with the busi- 
ness of his office. There had been a vast deal of jaunt- 
ing and cruising al^ut, presenting of colours, preparation 
of shows €h sea and land^ which appeared to the Duke of 
Wellington to be more expensi^ and foolish than in any 
way serviceable ; \ind it is believed that the retirement of 
the lord high admiral was caused by a plain expression of 
the premier’s opinion on this matter. * It is said that on a 
long account for travelling expenses being sent into the 
treasury by the lord high admiral, the Duke of Wellington 
endorsed the paper: ^No travelling expenses allowed to 
the lord hi^ admiral,’ and dismissed it. The health of the 
Duke of Clarence was* unsatisfactory at this time — enough 
so to justify his retirement without other cause. His 
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office merged again into that of first lord of the admiralty, 
which was held hyo^ord Melville, who was succeeded at 
the Board of Control by Lord Ellenborough. It was 
believed at the time that the ministers would have liked 
to offer the privy seal to Loid Grey, but that the king 
could not bo asked to apjwve of it. Lord Grey’s timejyas 
approaching; but it was not quite yet. Meantitiie, the 
ministers ‘ took Lord Rosslyn, as another Whig.’ 

While waiting for Lord'^Grey, however, the subject pf 
parliamentary reform was not dropped. , It was brought 
forward on the 2nd of June in an extraordinary manner. 
The Marquis of Blandford declared himself unhappy in 
the thought that the ‘ borough-market ’ was now so thrown 
open to Catholics, as that .there was no longer any security 
for^ithe liberties of Englishmen, or for the prosperity 
of their ^Tmjr^jj^ctures ai d commerce. Such an influx 
of Catholics into p«(^liament might be secured by the pur- 
chase of boroughs as that the voice of the nation might 
bo silenced, and Protestantism extinguished. The mover 
brought forward two^ resolutions — one declaring that 
there existed boroughs and small constituencies which 
might be bought for money ; and the other, that the con- 
tinuance of such boroughs, and of such practices in them, 
was disgraceful and injurious in every way. Tfee resolu- 
tions were negatived by a majority of 74 in a House of 184. 
The debate, and the occurrence which excited it, occa- 
sioned great amusement to the liberal party in the House ; 
and Mr. William Smith observed, that ‘ one effect he was 
happy to find, had been produced by the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill — an effect which its best frjends had not antici- 
pated ; it appeared to have transformed a nul^ber of the 
highest ^ Tories in the Ippd to something very nearly 
resembling Radical reformers.’ - 

A few days before the Relief Bill went up to the Lords, 
the whole country Vas electrified by the news that the 
prime-minister had fought a duel on account of the hill, 
br rather on the implication of his honour in the bill. 
These were days when foolish men were more foolish, 
and hasty men more hasty than usual ; and a Very foolish 
and hasty charge against the Duke of Wellington, of de- 
signs to overthrow the Church and constitution under false 
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pretences, was put forth, in the newspapers, in a letter 
from Lord Winchilsea to the secretarjj of thei committee 
for establishing King’s College, London. It is generally 
agreed that gentlemen must judge for themselves about 
the requisitipns of their honour ; but it certainly appeared 
to the great majoriiiy of the nation rather amusing that 
thl^l^iike of Wellington should think it any more neces- 
sary to vindicate himself against a clumsy charge of secret 
conspiracy against the constit'lition, than to show his cou- 
iage by fighting a duel. A graver question was whether 
it could bo justifiable in the head of the government to 
risk his life, at a juncture so extraordinary, in a personal 
quarrel. The duke gives his own view in the letter to 
Lord Winchilsea which contains his challenge. Every 
effort had been usid to induce the earl to make repar^^on 
for his calumnious expressions^ which her^^iMcd ’ to do, 
unless the duke would explain how ^<i?n^no had enter- 
tained his present political views — a requisition wholly 
absurd on the face ^f it. ‘ The question for me now to 
decide is this,’ the duke wrote on the 20th of March : ‘ Is 
a gentleman who happens to be* the king’s minister to 
submit to be insulted by any gentleman who thinks proper 
to attribute to him disgraceful or criminal motives for his 
conduct |is an individual ? I cannot doubt of the decision 
which I ought to make on this question. Your lordship is 
alone responsible for the consequences,’ The earl did not 
choose to be responsible for the death of the prime- 
minister of England, at a most critical time in the history 
of the country ; and perhaps he was conscious of wrong. 
After receiving the duke’s fire uninjured, he fired in the 
air ; and tlmen permitted his second to deliver to the second 
of the Duke of Wellington a declaration of regret and 
retractation, which he caused td^o published in the news- 
papers. It was an absurd affair ; but it might have cost 
the nation dear. ^ ^ 

The distress among the silk-weavers being extreme ^ 
this year, an attempt was made in parliament to procure a 
reversal of the free-trade policy of Mr. Huskisson. It was 
so plainly ishown, however, that, whatever the distress 
might have been in any case, it was aggravated to excess 
by the ignorance and violence of the unhappy operatives. 
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that the agitation of the subject produced an issue the 
reverse of that ■whiph had been hop^ It was shown that 
at Coventry the h&dloom-weavers were thrown out of 
work by the introduction of machinery, which, instead of 
learning to use, they attempted to destroy. ^The London 
fiilk-weavers struck for wages which could not be obtained, 
and. destroyed by night the webs and material of wi^^-fflien 
who would not join the strike. To revert to the old 
restrictive policy could be mo remedy for evils like these. 
Instead of this, the duties on raw silk were again lowertJii, 
amidst prophecies of ruin within the House, and outside — 
in Bethnal Green and Spitalfields — scenes of fierce riot, 
which Mr. Peel declared that he know to be intended to 
intimidate the House from lowering the duties. 

Xhe budget occupied little time and attention this 
session, report of tige chancellor of the exchequer 

was, on the favourable ; but the surplus was not 

greater than was required to be set apart for the reduction 
of the national debt ; and there was therefore no diminu- 
tion of taxation. 

A bill passed the Commons this session for legalising^the 
sale of giime. It came up to the Lords supported by the 
unanimous suffrage of the Lower House. Lord Wham- 
cliffe set before the peers such an array of facts in regard 
to the corrupting and disorganising efiects of tfie game- 
laws, as must, one would have thought, have procured an 
unanimous vote for their modification or repeal from any 
body of men whatever. But Lord Westmoreland soon 
showed that there was to be an opposition. He declared 
that the bill ‘ would depopulate the country of gentlemen.’ 
This sounded veiy fearful ; for the 'iforst tha4^ had been 
apprehended hitherto was that even the ‘total repeal of 
the game-laws ‘ would depopulate the country of’ hares 
and pheasants. His lordship ‘ was sure that the friends of 
liberty in the other House piust have been asleep when this 
bill passed.’ And now Lord Eldon seems to have thought 
that the friends of liberty — that is, of aristocratic sports 
— ^we^e napping in a little too mudti security in the Lords’ 
He speaks of his own opposition to the measure, 
and says : ‘ The prime-minister opposed this bill also, and 
we eli Tories thought ourselves safe in our views of ^^feat- 
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ing it ; but many of the old Tories, being very much out 
of humour, would not buckle to, and ^ Whigs, the old 
opposition, all sticking together, and,*? suppose, courting 
popularity with the lower orders by their vote, let the 
duke have sgmething like a«proof that they were mightier 
than ho; and so he •was in a minority.^ The bill was 
reaf^Ngecond time by a majority of ten ; but the peers 
took more care of their ‘liberty’ next time; and the 
majority — of two — was on the«other side. The jail must 
sffll be crowded with peasants sent to that school of crime 
for catching wild* animals ; the life of a hare or a pheasant 
must srill be protected more carefully than tAe character 
and liberty of a man ; and still, while hundreds of 
thousands of the working-classes were sinking into disease 
and death from -vlant of bread, the game of noblemen 
was to be encouraged to eat and destroy food to A^vaTue 
of £5,000,000 in a year. The Dill would- ^h^ve done little 
in comparison with the reform whicli was then, and is 
still, needed ; but that little was refused by the lords of 
the soil, who could not have fully known what they were 
doing, but who preferred liberty of sporting to the trouble 
of inquiring. Lord Eldon’s language shows that' he Was 
aware that the game-laws were disliked by ‘ the lower 
orders ; ’ but he was notoriously fond of shooting ; and it 
seems not to bavo occurred to him, nor to some wiser and 
better men than he, that it is dangerous to pursue an aristo- 
cratic amusement at the expense of* disgusting the middle, 
and corrupting and exasperating the ‘ lower orders ’ of their 
countrymen. This subject comes up again and again in the 
recent history of England ; «and oven yet, the sportsmen 
in parliam-«it have hot laid aside their tone of levity on 
a matter which has in it ali the seriousness that can attach 
to any political tppic whatever. While reviewing the 
course and issue of other great questions, the mind oc- 
casionally reverts to this yet j)endi]ig one, with some 
wonder, whether in this case as in so many preceding, 
there will be insolence, levity, and blindness, to the last 
moment, to be succeeded by panic, rapid conversion, 6,na 
precipitate legislation. Such a speculation may be laughed 
at by those who look at the game-law question as one of 
liberty of sporting, regarding merely the pleasures and 
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_ i of gentlemen, and the lives of hares and birds ; 
hut there is anoth^n side to it, as we shall have oocasion 
to see hereafter. The true and permanent aspect of the 
question is that in which it regards the feeding or robbing 
the hungry — the deterioration«or improvement of the land 
— the filling or emptying of our prisons — the increase or 
diminution of crime — the oppression or redemptvsfiof a 
million ot rural labourers ; one might say, the very existence 
of society as it is, and is tcfbe. Of course, the game-laws 
will give way, sooner than our social organisation; but 
the two cafinot much longer exist together ; and when 
the sportsmen in parliament attain to seeing this, the 
grave aspect of the question will present itself to them as 
it does now to those who foresee the end. Meantime, we 
haz^e noted one of the first attacks oil the aristocratic 
privil^ge^ of J^e gun, and the kind of thought, speech, 
and temper, whtt^ the attack called forth. 

One of 4he most intei esting debates of the session was 
on the subject of our relations with tl|e Queen of Portugal 
The conduct of England in preserving her neutrality as 
to the de facto govemmeiit of Portugal had been apparently 
so strange as to cause eager and angry discussion, not only 
on the continent, and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but in the British parliament. It is well that cases of 
such extreme nicety in regard to international honour 
occur now and then, embarrassing as they may be at the 
moment ; for so close an appeal to principles is good for 
the national conscience, and a noble exercise for the 
national rulers. Seldom has there been a case more trying 
to flesh and blood than the onfe before^us, or more honour- 
al)lo to the conscience of the government. Tht^, at least, 
is the matter regarded now, at a distance o‘f twenty years ; 
though at the time it was difficult for the^ majority to enter 
into the motives of a conduct apparently contradictory. 

In August 1828, Eord Aberdeen had been applied to by 
the Portuguese refugees for permission to send a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition from England to Brazil. 
The minister replied that permission would be granted on 
a pledge from the applicants that the arms afld ammuni- 
tion should not be employed in the civil dissensions in 
Portugal, in which England was bound, as a neutral 
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power, not to interfere. The pledge was offered; Count 
Itabayana declaring that he could give*a^ clear and precise 
reply, that there was no intention of employing these 
stores in the civil dissensions of Portugal. Yet, the arms 
and powder were immediately conveyed, not to Brazil, 
but to Terceira. Tercftira, the largest island of the Azores, 
whiOTani^ under the dominion of Portugal, had declared 
in favour of the young queen, and driven off the troops 
of Don Miguel. The sending tBese arms there in such a 
moTfo awakened tjie suspicions of our government that 
men would soon be sent after them; and thus* the island 
would be garrisoned and strengthened by England for 
war against the actual ruler of Portugal ; a proceeding 
which would have been a direct breach of neutrality. In 
October, applicatioi! was. made for a conveyance 
Portuguese troops to Toreeira. TJhe reply of, the D^fe of 
Wellington was, that ‘ England was determined to main- 
tain a neutrality in the civil dissensions .of Portugal, and 
that the king, with th^t determination, could not permit 
the ports and arsenals of England jto be made places of 
equipment for hostile armaments.’ He intimated also that 
the 4000 Portuguese troops could not be allowed to remain 
in any English port, as a military body, ready for action. 
All needful hospitality should be shown them ; but they 
must disband, and distribute themselves over the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, or wherever they pleased, 
and not remain concentrated in Plymouth. The answer 
was, that sooner than separate and dissolve their military 
organisation, they would go to Brazil. The duke’s reply 
was, that we did not ^sh to send them away, but that 
they could repair to Brazil if they chose ; and a British 
convoy was offered to protect t|^m from Portuguese 
cruisers. This convoy was declined. In the next De- 
cember, application was made for permission and means of 
transport to send the refugees, unarmed, ?o Terceira ; and 
this was refused on the ground of the former deception. 
The applicants were told: ‘We have been already de- 
ceived ; you profess to sail as unarmedT men, but you will 
find arms on your arrival at Terceira.’ The profession 
then, on the part of the Portuguese leaders, was that they 
were going to Brazil ; but the government were aware that 
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they sailed with false c]caran6es, which were obtained 
at the custom-house as for Gibraltar, for Virginia, and for 
other places. expedition consisted of foui' vessels, 

which carried 652 officers and men, under the command 
of General Count Saldanha, who had been the Portuguese 
war-minister under the constitutiop. Distinct notice had 
been given to the heads of the expedition that anyjy^mpt 
to land at Terceira would be prevented ; and tha^IfaBritish 
force would be found re^^y for the purpose stationed off 
the island. ^ 

A small force of armed vessels had^ in fact, been de- 
^atched under the command of Captain Walpole, of the 
Manger^ with instructions to cruise off the island, and to 
inform the Portuguese under Saldanha, if they appeared, 
^at he had authority to prevent tl^oir landing. ‘ And,’ 
conti^ed the instructions, ‘ should they persist, notwith- 
standing siiti-jvarning,^ in hovering about, or in making, 
any efforts to ^eot a landing, you are then to use force 
to drive them away from that neighbourhood, and keep 
sight of them until you shall be (S'juvinced by the course 
they may steer, and the distance they may have proceeded, 
that they have no intention of returning to the Western 
Islands.’ As Captain Walpole was keeping his watch, on 
the 16th of January, off Port Praya, in Terceira, the 
expedition appeared. The vessel which carried Saldanha 
came first. It paid no attention to the two shots fired 
by the Banger to bring them to; and appeared resolved 
td push into port at all hazards. Captaih Walpole was 
compelled to fire ; and his shot killed one man and Wounded 
another. That single shot echoed round the world ; and it 
was years before the roverberatioiydied awr^. Everybody 
in all countries, who did not^know what had passed unseen, 
asked what this couli mean. England had received the 
young queen and her adherents with'all hospitality and en- 
couragement ; hf d withdrawn her ambassador from Lisbon 
on the avowal of Don ^Miguel’s usurpation ; and* now was 
firing upon the young queen’s troops, when they were 
entering the port of an island which had remained faithful 
to her. The jnost mortifying comment was that of the 
usurper. Don Miguel announced in the IM)on Gazette^ 
that, ‘ the conduct of England towards Portugal, in such 
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circupist^ncps, had been*abovQ all praise.’ The steady- 
reply of the English government was that we were not at 
war witk Portugal ; and we should ifot go to war with 
Portugal while her conflicts were civil. Our obligations 
were to defend her, on heii own appeal, against foreign 
i^gression ; and beyonfl these obligations we would not go, 
0iiiv4’!(imediate business was to preserve our neutrality. 

Captain Walpole’s shot compelled Saldanha to a confer- 
ence, at the end of which he d^lared that he considered 
th»»whole expedition prisoners to the English. ^ Captain 
Walpole took card not to indicate the directiem in which 
the Portuguese should depart ; and he told them to go 
where they pleased ; only not to stay where they were. 
They sailed westwards; and he followed them, Saldanha 
keeping up the affe«|tati6n of supposing him the captor^Of 
the expedition. On the 24th, when the yesseif"^ero 
within five hundred miles of Ifecilly, Captain Walpole 
thought it time to put an end to this pretence, lest any 
colour should bo afforded, by their siipultUneous arrival in 
the Channel, to the chSrgo that England had violated her 
neutrality, to the injury^ of the conifetitutional cause. He 
therefore sent to usk Saldanlia whore he was going. 
Saldanha expressed astonishment at the question, and said 
that prisoners of war always wont wherever their captors 
chose to lead them. Captain Walpole, declaring that 
Saldanha’s conduct determined him to escort the expedition 
no further, turned hack to Tercoira, where he intercepted 
another vessel charged with Portuguese officers, and fitted 
out from London. The vessel was just about to enter 
Port Praya! Captain Walpole «upplicd her with water and 
previsions, aryl bade lifer go. Tho case of tbo Portuguese 
does seem hard when viewed J3y itself; but their repeated 
deceptions show their own conscioi>sness tha-t they had no 
right to involve a neutral power, whose hospitality they 
were receiving, in their political^ conflicts. If they had 
hroimht their vessels and stores from Portugal or Brazil, 
or from any country beyond the limit of Portuguese 
alliance, it would have been well and good ; but their 
conduct, hpwew palliated by the temptation and distress 
of their circumstances, was not such as the English govern- 
ment could allow to pass unrebukod and unexplained. 
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Don Miguel’s conduct was not such as to permit any 
reasonable persom 4.0 suppose that the English government 
could have any partiality on his behalf. He set aside 
the sentences of the courts on political prisoners when 
they were not severe enouglif^ to ^ease him ; and actually 
caused death to be inflicted by his* own mere order, when 
transportation had been decreed by the judges#^^!R im- 
prisoned multitudes, and confiscated their goods to himself 
without any pretence of Ikw ; and even attempted the life 
of his sister, the late regent, with h^ own hand, ^he 
princess was suspected by him of having sent a servant to 
England, with money and jewels, to save her property 
from his rapacious grasp. He rushed, armed, into her 
chamber, and demanded an account of the departure of 
'thi^^ervant. When she did not rej)ly, he rushed upon 
her with a^ijayonet w'hich was fixed upon a pistol in his^ 
hand. She grappled with him, and actually threw him* 
down. He sprang up, and again attacked her ; but by 
this time her chamberlain was in^the way. Don Miguel 
stabbed the chamberlain in the arm, and fired his pistol 
at the princess. The ball killed a servant by her side, but 
she was rescued by other servants, who came at the noise 
of the scuffle. Under such a sovereign, Portugal indeed 
deserved the pity expressed for her misfortunes in the 
king’s speech, delivered by commission, at the close of 
the session of 1829, on the 24th of June ; ‘ It is with in- 
creased regret that his majesty again adverts to the con- 
dition of the Portuguese monarchy. But his majesty 
commands us to repeat his determination to use every 
effort to reconcile conflicting intejiests, and to remove the 
evils which press so heavily upon a countryf^the prosperity 
of which must ever b^n ol^ect of his majesty’s solicitude.* 
The speech announced, in decorous terms, that the war 
with Turkey was turned over to Kussia. Ambassadors 
from France and England were on their way to Con- 
stantinople ; and Eussia had not, on account of her own 
quarrel with the Porte, withdrawn her name from the 
negotiations for the final pacification of Greece. The king 
thanked his parliament for their attention to the affairs 
of Ireland and the Catholics, which he had especially 
recommended to their deliberations ; and sincerely boped 
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that the important measures they had passed wbuld tran- 
quillise Ireland, and draw closer the bonds of union 
between her and the rest of the empire. 

The king was not gone to tl^ German baths and Hanover, 
leaving ‘ Clarence ’ or ‘.Sussex ’ to bo king of the Catholics. 
He re^vi^ed in seclusion at Windsor, Brighton, or London. 
It was ^nerally understood that he was ill, and univer- 
sally suspected that he was v^y miserable. The close 
of hiS unhappy life was now not far off; and the state 
of certain foreign Affairs troubled him almost as much as 
the achievements of his own ministers and parliament 
at home. 


1 


CHAPTEE IX. 

Affairs of Franco — Law of*the Press — Vill^e’s Resignation — Prince 
Polignao — Polignao Ministry — Summons to the Chambers— Dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers — The Elections— Ministers* Memorial — Issue 
of the Ordinances — Protest of the Journalists — Destruction of the 
Press — Conference at th^ Tuileries — Messages to and from the 
King — Marshal Marmont — Second Conference — Retreat to St. 
Cloud — Wanderings of the Royal Family — Reception in England — 
Conduct of the Revolution — ^Fate of the Ministers — Duke of Bruns- 
wick — Death of the Pope — Russia and Turkey — Settlement of 
Greece. 

It was about the political state of France that the king 
and ministers of ling] and we^e troubled at the close of 
the year 1829. By tlmt time, indeed, their relations of 
sympathy witli the govemmqpt of France were becoming 
the cause of more reasonable anxiely than even feelings of 
mutual hostility could have been. To understand this, we 
must look back a little. « 

At the time when Mr. Canning* sent British troops to 
Portugal to repel aggressions from Spain, which were 
supported by France, there were three parties in France 
by whom England was very differently regarded. In 
1827, indeed, there was such disorder in the political state 
of France, that there wae scarcely any subject on which 
the three great parties were not in bitter enmity against 
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each other; and Kb*' Canning’s foreign policy was naturally 
a prominent topic. 

The Frotich king and his government justified England, 
in word, as well as by the act of recalling their own 
ambassadors from Madrid, on occasion of FerdinandTg^tcr- 
ference with Portugal. But they had their ^5ause of 
quarrel with Mr. Cann^qg. They vehemently resented 
his expressions about the occupation of Spain by^he 
French in 1823 ; about his method of baffling her pfflicy 
by separating the South American colonies from Spain; 
and about the power which would be wielded by England 
in the event of a war of opinion in Europe. I'his ruling 
jjarty, called the moderate royalist l^arty, was, in 1827, 
supperfi2d to be the strongest. The other two were the 
ultra-royalist, . which w<^uld have supported Ferdinand 
through everything, would have placed and upheld Don 
Miguel on the throne of Portugal, would have made the 
Jesuits masters of education in France, and which hated 
England to the last extremity ; and the liberal party, which 
justified Mr. Canning throughout, and sought to make 
their own liberties approximate to those of England. 

Men could hardly tell, at tho commencement of the 
session of 1827, how to account for the agitation and 
turbulence pervading society in France, of which every 
oho was sensible. Everybody was expecting that some- 
thing fearful would happen soon; yet no one seemed to 
know why. The minister Yillele was extremely un- 
popular; but this appeared to be rather on account of 
something he was expected to do, ^an from anything he 
had yet done. The financial statement .of tffo session was 
very favourable. It iiamo out afterwards that it was 
delusive, and that the condition of tho people in the 
provinces was depj-orable ; but this was not yet understood 
in Paris. From some unknown cause, everything seemed 
thrown out of its course, so that events were no longer 
calculable, nor political bodies reliable. In the preceding 
session, the minister had been perplexed by the new 
Chamber of Peers, where he had supposed he might have 
altogether his own way. The peers had rejected his pro- 
ject of a kind of law of primogeniture, and had jefused 
to tolerate the presence of the Jesuits in establishments 
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of public instruction. The other chamber sank in the 
natipnal estimation from day to day,**^d in proportion 
the liberal party within it rose into strengtli and influence. 
The newspaper press barassed the minister by its unre- 
mitting hostility; while tbe journals, w:hich he held at 
his dif^osal, had scarcely' any readers. The minister saw 
that he tnust either, resign or put down the press. , tln- 
happily for himself apd his trust, he chose thfe latter 
co^yrse ; and here was the first thunder-clap of the tenmest 
whose distant muttering^ had held the natiop in dread. 

During the preceding year, the bishops had been urgent 
with the government to restrain the licentiousness of the 
press, and the ministerial majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies had carried addresses for tho object ; and 

now at tho opening of the session, a bill was bro.iiglrfTih, 
which must have gratified the eicpectatlons of the bishops 
and the Tory deputies to tho utmost. This bill was the 
production of Peyronnet, keeper of th^ seals, an^ minister 
of justice. Hitherto^the law had provided that five copies 
of every new work should be depo»ited in the appropriate 
government department. But this deposit was made at 
the moment of publication, allowing no time for revision 
by the police — a purpose never contemplated in the ar- 
rangement. Now, it was to be enacted, that no wort of 
twenty sheets and under should be exposed for salq, or 
bo allowed, in any portion, to leave the printing-office, 
till five complete days had elapsed from the period of 
deposit ; nor any work of above twenty sheets, till after 
the expiration of ten days, ^'ho penalties were fines and 
confiscation of the edition. So much for works not peri- 
odical. As%r periodicals, ^cheapness was to be done away 
with by the impofeition of heavy i|tamps. Tho publicp-tion 
of tho political johmals was to be rendered almost im- 
possible by restrictions as to proprieto^^gjhip and editorship ; 
and all proprietors whose case Mid not come within the 
conditions of the now law — all women, minors, and 
partners, beyond the number of five — were to find their 
property in^joumals extinguished within thirty days 
from the pasSng of the law unless they could previouely 
accomplish a forced sale. Fines and other punishments, 
and stamp-duties, were heavily augmented. A fine of five 
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hundred francs (about £21) was ordained for every article 
relating to the private life of any Frenohmaii living, or any 
foreigner resident fn France, without express permission 
being obtained from the individual noticed; and, lest 
there should be any remissnefs in such individuals, from 
a dislike to bringing their private aifairs under the notice 
of the courts, it was provided that the public p^jj^eCTltor 
might take up the case if the aggrieved party did not. 

It is worth while giving dihis brief sketch of Peyronnet’s 
atrocious law of the press, to show what the BourlJbn 
government of France was in its latter day. The wicked- 
ness of bringing forward such a law in the nineteenth 
century can be equalled only by the folly and blindness 
of the venture. The king and his ministers might as 
reasonably and hopefully have proposed to put a padlock 
on ihVtongue of every Frenchman. 

The chamber would hatdly listen to the description of 
the law when it was proposed. One of the deputies, M. 
Casimir Perier, quitting his seat, exclaimed : ‘ You might 
as well propose a law for the suppi^ssion of printing in 
France, for the benefif of Belgium.’ Shouts of surprise 
and indignation burst forth at intervals ; and at the close 
of Peyronnet’s speech, there was too much confusion to 
permit the continuance of business. Of course, the journals 
all came out furiously the next day ; all except the minis- 
terial papers, which nobody read. At the earliest possible 
moment, petitions began to pour in from the remotest of 
the provinces. The most striking, however, of the myriad 
of remonstrances called forth by the occasion was that of 
the French AccCdemy. It was particularly striking on 
account of the undue subservience fo royaltjt for which 
that great society was notoricyjs. But this law was too 
obviously injurious to the^nterests of scionce and literature 
to be allowed to pass without the strongest protest that 
could be offered by^ihe ^sociation which represented the 
science and literature of France. Of the 28 members who 
attended the discussion as to what should be done, 18 
voted for the remonstrance, and 4 went away without 
voting, leaving only 6 in favour of keeping*quiet under 
the infliction. M. Michaud was one of the speakers who 
exposed the consequences of the law ; and the three mem- 
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bers who were charged with the preparatioTi of the re- 
monstrance were MM. Chateaubriani^ Lacratelle, and 
Villemain. The next day, Villemain was deprived of his 
office in the privy-council ; and the government newspaper 
announced that M. Michadd was no longer one of the 
readers to the royal 'family, nor M. Lacratelle dramatic 
censor!!^ ^ Crowds immediately assembled before the houses 
of these three gentlemen, thus dismissed from office ; and 
suJifscriptions were set on foot ff)r the publication of works 
which it was kaown that they were preparing. The 
director of the academy requested an audience^of the king, 
to present the memorial ; and the king refused to see the 
director of the academy. He could not yet, however, 
prevent the French nation seeing the remonstrance ; for 
it was published, iud spread far and wide. ^ • 

Though the government w§8 more powerful "^in the 
Chamber of Deputies — of which it had controlled the 
elections — than anywhere else, it had a severe struggle 
to obtain a majorH|r in the cominittee which was to 
consider the bill ; and, after all, tl;e provisions of the law 
were so altered and softened that the minister hardly 
know his own bill when it came forth from committee. 
He obtained the restoration of some of its original clauses ; 
and the bill was sent up to the peers by a majority of 233 
votes to 134. It was commonly said that, if it passed the 
peers, not more than three or four journals would continue 
to appear in Paris ; and the ministers took no pains to 
conceal that this was exactly what they wished. 

While the peers were occupied with the bill, the depu- 
ties were invited to ,pa8S a measure to secure themselves 
against nevJ^paper reporters. Speech was to be repressed 
in every direction. Men v^ro n^t silenced yet, however ; 
and they made the king aware of their opinions. The 
committee of the peers began their work by calling before 
them the chief printers and bc^kselT^rs of Paris, to .give 
evidence as to the probable operation of the law, if passed. 
Putting this together with the fact that, of the seven who 
composed the committee, four were of liberal politics, the 
government *iiiust have seen pretty clearly what the result 
was likely to bo. Just at that time (April 16), the king 
reviewed some of his troops and the National Guard ; and 
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the ominous silence with which he was received seoins to 
have struck upon nls heart. Ho called his ministers to 
council the next day, and declared his will that the bijl 
for the regulation of the presst. should be withdrawn. It 
is said that Peyronnet’s appearance, in the Chamber of 
Deputies on this 17th of April was really forlojjju^He 
was embarrassed ; his voice faltered ; and the listening 
members could scarcely catch the words of the royal ordi- 
nance. They were immediately repeated loudly enough, 
however^ The iib,000 journeymen who would have been 
deprived of bread hy the passage of this law, caught up 
the news, and spread it over Paris ; and the whole city 
was presently blazing with illuminations and fireworks. 
The rejoicings of the people were rcgardejl by the ministers 
as matri&stations of revolutionary tendencies ; and no one 
member of the administratibn as yet offered to resign. 

It had been arranged, before this issue, that the king 
should review the ^National Guard on the 29th of April, 
‘ in token of his satisfaction at their zSal in his honour, on 
the anniversary of his teturn to Paris.’ Some doubt had 
arisen in regard to the loyalty of a x)ortion of this popular 
force; and there was a question whether the review 
should take place in tko court of the Tuileries — which was 
not the most popular localit}^ The king, howeverf de- 
clined to alter the announcement given ; j^nd the occasion 
was prepared for, as a gieat fete-day. When the king 
appeared, surrounded by his brilliant staff, and followed 
by the whole royal family, none but loyal cries wore 
heard; but, after a time, a voice hero and there from the 
ranks shouted : ‘ Down with the 'ministerial * ‘ Down 

with the Jesuits!’ The officers and comrades of those 
who thus shouted strov<^ to silence tliem; but in vain. 
The king was heard to say, in a tone of great dignity : ‘ I 
came hero to receivepiiomage, and not admonitions.’ Upon 
this d^rose a great shout of : ‘ Long live the king,’ but the 
disloyal, cries were renewed and multiplied. The king 
would have borne with them, as is known by his having 
formally signified his satisfaction with the^>«tate of the 
guard, and the ceremonial of the day ; but bis ministers 
could not forgive their share.' the cries were uttered, 
with great rage, under their windows ; they went to the 
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king* to hold council, and sat late inl^^bho night. Before 
dayTigh,t, the royal and ministerial order for the disband- 
ing of the National Gixard was received by its commandant ; 
and before seven in the mortxing, all the posts of the guard 
we^e oconpied by troeps of the line. 

Twb 4ays after the close of the session, in June, the old 
censorship of 1820-21 was brought into action. Every 
one expected this ; but nobody was the less angry. In 
August, governnjent took offence at the orations and core- 
monies which signalised the funeral of a deputy who had 
boon expelled from the chamber in 1823, and prosecuted 
the printers and publishers of the report of the funeral. 
Tlie speakers and reporters came forward to acknowledge 
their share in tlfe matter. All th^ parties were ^o«e-» 
cuted ; and all authoirs, spoakejs, publishers, and 'printers, 
were acquitted, and the confiscated copies of the pamphlet 
ordered to bo restored. Lafayette, who was one of these 
parties, made a kind of political progress through Franco ; 
and he damaged the government, at every stage of his 
journey, by a plain narrative o{ its policy of the year. 
The king was travelling at the same time. He visited 
the camp at St. Omor ; was loyally received ; enjoyed the 
spec|aclo of the improved condition of his people — which 
was, in truth, very miserable — since he visited the same 
regions in his younger days ; and returned to Paris, fancy- 
ing that all was well. 

. The next proceeding of the government remains inex- 
plicable. The Ohamber of Deputies was more devoted to 
them than any futiqe one fcould be expected to be ; yet 
they disBol'vcd it this autumn. They spared no efibrt to 
juanago and control the el^tionjjj and their power of doing 
so was very great. But they^had brought on a crisis 
which was too sti-ong for them ; and the new elections 
were fatal to the Villele ministuy. The ultra-royalists and 
liberals made a junction for the occasion, and returaed a 
motley asseipblage of deputies, whose only point of agree- 
ment seemed to be hostility to Villele and his comrades. 
In Paris ifSclf, every ministerial candidate was thrown 
ouL At the moment of dissolving the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the king had declared the creation of '“yenty-six new 
peers in a batch. The peers, having bee junmanageablo. 
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were now to be swamped. In the new batch were found 
the only archbishoias (five) who were not peers before ; 
and the most slavish of the creatures of the government 
who had been thrust into the late assemblage of deputies. 

The king and his minister were among the last to per- 
ceive that these measures would not ' do — that they^were 
intolerable ; but they discovered it at last; and 'bn the 
4th of January, Vill^le resided. 

The people of Paris were on the watch. On ocoasion^f 
the election returns, towards the end of November, there 
had been seidous troubles in Paris ; and it was at this 
time, as far as we are aware, that the first mention of 
barricades occurs. Some of the rioters, we are told, pur- 
sued by the patrol, raised barricades by means of the 
massoc^* tools and hewn stones which they found near the 
church St. Leu, where somc^ new houses were in process of 
construction. It is two years and a half after this that 
we find, in our own Annital Register, the first mention of 
barricades, and of something else : ‘ A.s a detachment ad- 
vanced, it was stopped , by a new obstacle, a barricade 
formed across the street by one of those long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given the name of omnibus.^ 

The people of Paris were, as has been said, on the watch. 
The countenance of every minister was examined aa he 
came forth from royal audience, during the six weeks 
between the close of the elections and the resignation of 
Vill^le; and during the whole of the next two years they 
remained on the watch, while a weak and incompetent 
ministry was kept in, only by consent of all parties, 
because no party could put iii a set tof men of its own. 
During this period, minds and affairs we^e ri|)ening for* 
the great struggle to come^* and^ everybody, unless it were 
the royal family, was aware that thoughHittle appeared to 
be done, the time was not lost. 

The chief signs of the titiies were, first, the introduction 
of an impeachment of YillMe, which was allowed to stand 
over from the session of 1828 to the next, in order to pre- 
vent his return to office — a proceeding of wluch he and 
his master could not complain, as the delay was reasonably 
accounted foR^ their frustration of all attempts to obtain 
the evidence \^^uired. Next, the continually growing 
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proof of the impoverish^ condition of the people engaged 
in labour and trade ; and, again, the introduction of more 
liberals into office and the chamber ; a lure token of change : 
and the more, because it was achieved by a coalition for 
the crisis between the libeirals and the ultra-royalists. 

Among those who were on the watch during all this 
time, 'vp.s he by whom England was brought into relation 
with this great French quarrel. Prince Jules de Polignac 
has been mentioned as the French ambassador in London, 
w'fio was a pa^ty to the Trea^ of London in regard to 
Grreece. Prince Polignac was one of those men about 
whom neither the world at large, nor any on5 in it, knows 
how to be moderate — the accomplished, narrow-minded, 
strong-minded, conscientious oppressor, whom the op- 
pressed hate witU extremity of hatred, and whom his asso- 
ciates respect and regard as a man of sincerity, ccniSfience, 
and loyalty. The people of Finance lived in incessant mis- 
trust of him, and dread lest he should not remain in 
London. The King of England and the Duke of Welling- 
ton entertained a cordial admiration and a strong personal 
friendship for him ; and his own* sovereign was attached 
to him as to a faithful and able adherent and champion. 
At the beginning of 1829, the Count de Ferronay, the 
French foreign minister, the most respected and trusted of 
the'weak ministry then existing, was compelled by illness 
to retire from office; and immediately Prince Polignac 
appeared in Paris. It was reported that he had been 
i^ecretly sent for ; that, if ho could be got into office, he 
was gradually to restore the Villele policy ; and with one 
intolerable aggravation — that ho was to w^rk out in 
^France th« pleasure of the Tory ministry of England. 
The hated Wellington, who had brought back the Bour- 
bons, and in this .had helped tdVmposo the tyranny under 
which the French nation groaned, was now about to im- 
pose a friend and fellow-ooi^piriivor of his own upon 
France, and to rule the struggling nation with the rod of 
the Holy Alliance. If the French kix^ ^ ^ ministry had 
hoped to bring in Prince Polignac, they found it would 
not do for this time. The ministers themselves threatened 
to resign, if the prince came in as the nominee of thp<Aing. 
So, Prince Polignac returned to London, after having made 
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a speech of self-defence in the chamber against the accusa- 
iions of the newspapers. But he was not absent long. He 
was seen in Parf»)i«i July, a few days before the ominous 
close of the session of the chambers ; and on the 8t)i of 
August, the publication of some royal ordinances made 
known to the world the formation of what will be for ever 
called the Polignac ministry, though the prince’s office was 
at first only that of forei^ minister. The transactions 
from the time of his appointment to the stormy close of 
the year, were such as might well disturb the feeble and 
anxious mind of the King of England, sinking as he was, 
daily deeperjn disease, in his close retirement at Windsor. 
The caricatures of the day, whose authors were probably 
not aware how ill he was, represented him as going, under 
pretence of fishing, to weep at Virgiaia Water, which 
out, by means of that influx, to ^ lake of handsome 
size. He certainly never was more reasonable than in his 
apprehensions for Polignac and for Franco — his ideas of 
the welfare of France being what they were. 

It is not now easy to decide whatewere the principles 
on which the Polignac ministry intended, in the first in- 
stance, to govern. When, in Septeraber, the people, indig- 
nant at the government practice of tampering with their 
chamber, and thus procuring revenue by means of taxes 
decreed by creatures of government, formed associtj-tions 
for purposes 'of resistance to illegal taxation^ the Polignac 
ministry made bitter complaints of misconstruction and 
unfair projudgment. ‘Judging by the newsp^ers,’ said 
the ministers, in the Moniteur of tbo 19th pf oeptembiSr, 
‘ the government dreams only of cowps d'etat, and contem- 
plates the t)verthrow of the charter. . . Those who say 
such things know very well that the ministe^-srunless they 
had lost all common sen/^e, could not cuncoivo the bare 
idea of violating the charter, and substituting a govern- 
ment by ordinances fp’’ that of the laws. Such men know 
also that if the ministers desired over so inuoh a method 
of government like this, the king would, on the first hint 
of sueb a system, thrust thorn out of power — out of that 
power which he has confided to them, in h^s name and 
under their responsibility, to govern according to the 
laws.’ The only question, with regard to these protesta- 
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tions, is whether they*were weak or wicked. If Pri;ice 
Polimac really intended ip September to ^verp only ac- 
cording to law, and to cherish the Alpter, the king and 

f )riine-minister of England need not be ashamed of their 
riehdship for him then ; but they must have wholly caist 
him off from their respect and regard, when, in a few 
months, he had falsified all his profesjsions. The French 
people 1f)elieYed nothing that ho said. They expected from 
him exactly that which he did. The newspapers told 
thftir opinions and anticipations very plainly. While 
almost the whdlo journalist press of Paris reviled the 
ministry from day to day, that of London praised il and 
exulted in it, with a fervour so strange and so unanimous, 
that it was no wonder that the friendship of the two ad- 
ministrations became a subject of suspicion to the sensitive 
and unhappy people of France, and that they g$^e ^he 
name of ‘ the Wellington minis/ry ’ to the Polignac cabinet. 
One of the very few English journals which thought ill 
of the new French ministry from first to last, was the 
Examiner ; and aiuiing its remarks at the time are these : 
‘ There seems to be this peculiarity about the new French 
ministry— that those who know least of it approve it most. 
The London journals, with a few exceptions, have been in 
raptures with it, while the French are hurling upon it a 
storm of the bitterest displeasure. . . . Why the ministry 
should be found good in the eyes of the English Whigs and 
Radicals, is more strange than that it should bo overcharged 
with ill in the representations of the French Uheraux, Our 
ileighhours, indeed, style it a Tory ministry; and because 
the Duke of Wellington’^ original Tory ministry has 
worked better than- could liavo been expected for us, it is 
supposed ftiat. Tory ministers, all over the world, must 
have a similar operation. A T.^y ministry cured our state 
of bigotry, but It uifiy happen to kill the liberality of 
France. Wo capnot, also, but give, pur neighbours credit 
for knowing more of their own affairs than we do ; pnd the 
common sentiment of the intelligept on the othep side of the 
w^ter, seems decidedly inimical to tho new admipistration.’ 

the prdfpstations of tho ministry wore scarcely issued 
before their authors began to show what they -yyere worth. 
They renewed their war against the press. M. Bertin, 
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responsible editor of the Journal des Bebats, was prosecuted 
for the following jjvprds, which appeared in his paper on 
the accession of the new ministry : ‘ The bond of affection 
and confidence which united the monarch with the people 
is broken. Unhappy France ! mnhappy king I * On these 
words a charge was founded of offenee against the king’s 
person and authority, on the ground that any impeach- 
ment of the king’s judgment in choosing his ministers 
was an attack on his authority; and any declaration 
that there was no loriger love between the king and^is 
people, or between the people and their king, was an 
offence against his person. The courts of I’aris were 
above trifling like this. After a deliberation of three 
hours as to the form of the judgment, the conclusion was 
thjat^M. Berlin was acquitted; becauiie, ‘however im- 
proper might be the expressions of the article complained 
of, and however contrary tb the moderation which should 
be preserved in discussing the acts of the government, 
they did not constitute actionable fences against the 
royal person or dignity.’ Silence within the court had 
been enjoined; but the acclamations with which the 
judgment was received were deafening; and they were 
caught up by the crowds outside, who soon, by their 
shouts, let all Paris know the result of tho trial. 

Meantime, the cabinet was not strong in itself. Hitherto, 
the king or the dauphin had presided at council ; but both 
became weary of the dissensions and weakness which they 
were compelled to witness ; and I’rince Polignac was made 
president of tho council. Upon this, the best, in their 
opinion — the most ultra-royalist of tji" ministers, Labour- 
donnaye — withdrew. And now, the consequences of a 
bad season had to be met, in addition to other difficulties. 
Wet and cold weather ha^. materially injured all the crops 
in the country ; the manufacturers’ stocks were large, and 
a multitude of peofTie therefore unemployed, when the 
winter set in early, and with great severity. What would 
Polignac, whose head was full of old feudal ideas, do for 
the modem farming and manufacturing France ? What 
would he do — and this was the most anxious^uestion to 
himself — with the chambers ? The Chamber of Deputies 
was hostile ; but to resort to a new general election could 
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only make matters worse. It is believed liiat even now, 
on the eve of meeting the chambers, he wtis undecided as to 
whether he would satisfy himself by merely putting down 
journalism — not seeing that journalism was now an 
expression of the national •will — or whether he would 
supersede the electora? laws by royal ordinances, in order 
to obteijfc a chamber which would work to his liking. 
Whatever might be in his mind, the fact of the case was, 
that the monarchy and the na^tional liberties were now 
brought face to face for their decisive conflict, and* that 
Prince Polignac was not aware of it. j 

Early in January 1830, the king issued a notice to the 
chambers to meet on the 2nd of March. From this it was 
supposed that tlio, representative part of the state was 
safe for the present But there was evidently no impneve* 
ment in the temper of the royal and governing clique. 
When the prepident of the court which had acquitted 
M. Bertin went, according to custom, Jo offer to the king 
and royal family the, usual wishes for the new year, he 
mot with a reception which showed that, in France as in 
England, the first gentleman in the empire could lose his 
good-manners in personal pique. The upright judge, 
M. Seguier— who had asserted the function of his court 
in the memorable words : ‘ The court gives judgments and 
not services* — offered his congratulations to the king, 
with an expression of satisfaction in the privilege of a* 
yearly audience to tender these wishes. The stem reply 
of the king, was, ‘ that he desired the magistrates of the 
coui-t never to forget the important duties they had to 
fulfil, and to render themseNes worthy of the marks of 
confidence they had received from their king.* As for the 
ruyal ladies, the only word Uhey had to give in reply to 
similar congratulations, was : ‘ Ptiss on ; * and all the 
courtiers behaved to the judges exactly after the manner 
of the royal family. Childish Its this appears in the 
reading, it was of vast importance at the time, as showing 
that the government could not tolerate the independent 
administration of justice — the most fatal of all symptoms. 

Throughout'February the newspapers contained articles 
which hinted, or said plainly, that men were now driven 
to revive the old question, what France had gained by the 
VOL. II. s 
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retora the Sourboiu}, and whether ehe eouU prosper 
better under somdc other djmsty. Of ooursOf tho prosa- 
outioiiB of the were unremitting, and the sentenoes 

were often severe ; but the more £nes were imposed, the 
liurg^ were the subscriptions^to pay them ; and the more 
men went to prison, the more volunteers appeared to carry 
on their worfc outside. ^ 

On the 2nd of March, the king, surrounded by the 
royal &mily, met the ch^bers. There was more than 
ordinary pomp and gravity observable hi the proceedthgs, 
It was remarked, and afterwards told, in every home in 
Franco, that when the king sot his foot on the step of 
the throne, he dropped his hat, which was picked up by the 
Duke of Orleans, and presented by him, kneeling on pne 
knee* The speech was listened to wiljh breathless eager- 
ness; and up to the last paragraph it gave nothing but 
satbfaotiom It told of ^peaoe abioad, of a good state of 
the finances, of fidelity to the charter ; but the last para- 
graph ruined everything. In it tho^^ king called upon the 
peers to aid him in governing the country well ; expressed 
his trust in them to repudiate wicked insinuations ; and 
declared that if obstacles to his government should arise 
which he could not, and did not choose to foresee, he 
should find strength to overcome them in the loyalty of his 
})eople. The surprise and dismay caused on the instant 
hy these words were evident enough through all the usual 
loyal demonstrations of tho oocasion. 

The peers replied coldly to this direct appeal, assuming 
his majesty that there was indeed nothing to fear from the 
obstacle of faction, as thP goyej^^ine&i would have the 
support of both chambers, and of tho great majority of the 
nation ; as the crown aj^ the charter — the rights of royalty 
and the liberties of fae people — ware ius^arably con- 
nected, aod mus^>o transmitted undivided. This was 
pretty strong in tlfe way of admonition and rebuke; but 
the ministry dared not object, for fear of bringing upon 
thema^ves somotbing worse, in the fima of direct censure. 
The king, to whom the address was presented on 9th 
of March, ventured to congratulate himsdf qd. the sub- 
stance of his sentimentfl having been so perfectly appra* 
bended. 
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Tbe tug of war was in*tho otter ohamber^ wtare, £ro^ 
the first day of the sessjbu, the ministe^ ^uud themseJiYes 
overpower^ by the liberals, who carried all the appoints 
jnents of the chamber. The attendaxwse was yery fuU 
during the days employed •in the preparatipn of the 
address. Some paragniphs of this address declared that 
the charter supposed, in order to its working, a oour 
currence between the mind of the sovereign and the 
interests of his people ; that it Was the painful dpty of the 
depifflies to declare that that conpurrenoe existed no longer, 
the present administration ordering all its acts on the 
supposition of the disaffection of the people — sppposi^ 
tion which the nation had a right to complain of, 
-injurious to its character, and threatening to its liberties. 
It was not suppos^ that the king entertained this dis» 
trust. Qis heart was too noble to admit it. But he could 
not be further from desiring dlspotism than his people 
from desiring anarchy ; and he was implored to have the 
same faith in thp loyalty of the nation as the nation had 
in the sinc^ity ’ofhis^promises. Finally, his majesty was 
appealed to, to choose between his faithful and confiding 
parliament, and the parties who misapprehended the calm 
and enlightened mind of the people of France. 

There was doubt as to whether the king would receive 
this address, though it passed by a majority of 221 to 181, 
He received it, however, on the 18th of March, at noop, 
The attena>inoo was more numerous than usual, fhe 
president of tPe chamber read the address — the last the 
unhappy monarcli was ever to receive from his parliament 
— with a grave and Ikgi voice, which, however, faltered 
towards tho (dose. The king listened with gravity ; but, 
when he delivered the reply which had previously been 
agreed upon iu council, strong emcteon evident in his 
voice, through the constrained calnmei^ of his manner. 
His reply — for which the ^i^g Expand was earnestly 
listening in his retreat at Windsor, and ^ British 
ministrya because the peace of our country might d^nd 
upon it^was this : ‘ Sir, 1 have heard the ad&ess vdiich 
you present tcf^ne in the name of the Chamber of Deputies, 
1 was justified in relying on the copcurreime of tlm two 
chamh^, in aocomplisbing all the good which 1 com 
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templated. I am grieved to find that the deputies declare 
that, on their such concurrence exists no longer. 

Gentlemen, I announced mj intentions in my speech at 
the opening of the session. These intentions are immu- 
table. The interest of my*people forbids my receding 
from them. My ministers will make my further purposes 
known to you.’ • 

The next day the chambers were prorogued to the 1st 
of September. And whefe was the king on the nejf 1st 
of September ? ‘ Long live the king ! ’ cried some on the 
ministerial* side. ‘ Long live the charter ! ’ cried some on 
the opposite side. ‘ Long live the constitution I ’ shouted a 
voice from one of the galleries, where the citizens of 
Paris had crowded in, to see what would happen. The 
royalists set up the cry : ‘ Down with faction I * and called 
upon the president to o^der the departure of strangers ; 
but the president’s authority was at an end now that the 
session was closed, and the whole assemblage broke up in 
disorder. There were many heavy h^.arts 5 n both chambers, 
and in every street iji Paris. It had not been supposed 
that the king would stand out to such a point as this. 
It was the first tyne the+ the sovereign had used the 
power of thus uu timely dispersing his parliament. The 
budget was not brought forward, nor any provision made 
for some extraordinary expenses of the time. Every one 
saw that a dissolution might next be expected, and that 
this was a rupture which could not be healed. The 
liberals, who were virtually conquerors, were sure of their 
ground ; but they were full of solicitude about what was 
to happen next. The royalists w^ merry and confident, 
looking upon the present crisiB as the ^ enmncipation of 
royalty from tutelage. '• 

After a grand expedition had been sent off to Algiers, 
which, it was hope^would divert the attention of the people 
from politics, and nx it tipon military glory, the chambers 
were dissolved, on the 16th of May; new elections 
ordered for June and July; and the new parliament 
directed to meet on the 3rd of August. And where was 
the king on that 3rd of August? ** 

In the elections, the government was beaten at all points. 
The nation was fond of military gloiy* as hitherto ; and 
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multitudes enjoyed the spectacle and the news of the im- 
posing departure of the Algerine ex^lsflition. But the 
political crisis had gone too far to be lost sight of. Find- 
ing this, the ministry not ^ only employed their whole 
power and influence injsndeavouring to carry the elections, 
but actually instigated the king himself to canvass for 
votes in S proclamation which was issued on the 14th of 
June, and which began with the yvrords ; ‘ The elections are 
abou^ to take place throughout the kingdom. Listen to 
the voice of your^ing !* The voice of the king proceeds 
to extol the charter and the national institutions; but 
declares that, in order to make them available, the royal 
prerogative must remain unassailed. The concluding 
words are interestihg, as the last which this wretched 
sovereign addressed. to his subjects. ‘ Electors ! hasten to 
the place of voting. Let not guij ty negligence induce you 
to absent yourselves I Let one sentiment auimate you — 
one banner be your rallying-point ! • It is your king who 
requires this of you ; 4t is a father who summons you. Do 
your duty, and I will do mine.’ Ch^acteristic last words ! 

The government being beaten at all points, what was to 
bo done next ? Either the ministry must resign, and open 
the way to a new course of policy, or they must choose 
one of two desperate methods of governing the country — 
dispensing with a parliament altogether, or setting aside 
the electoral laws, and ordaining new ones, in order to 
obtain an obedient Chamber of Deputies. The govem- 
meiit newspapers put out feelers about these latter courses, 
or audaciously advocated them ; but everybody supposed 
that the administratioiTVould not venture upon them, but 
would resign.* Up to the 26ijx of July, however, there was 
no appearance of an intention to ^ anything but simply 
meet the new chambers. The let^r^ of summons to the 
peers had been transmitted, and tjie dteputies were travel- 
ling towards Paris from all parts of the kingdom. They 
did not know — and the people along the roads, who were 
rejoicing in the capture of Algiers, little suspected — what 
was taking pls^se between the Polignao ministry and the 
king. 

Up to the last moment, the proposed plan of the 
ministry had been to bring forward in the chambers a 
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pc^uUt btidget^^ whicii many and eeonotnical 

reforma would be recommended. Then, they were to excite 
to the utmost the patriotic pride of the members about the 
Algerine tdctories ; and theyihoped that through the blaze 
of those gloties, they might carry unobserved, the 
restrictive laWs of the press which they were Resolved to 
obtain. Except their actual conduct, nothing could be 
more blind and foolish than this plan of procedure, nor 
more insulting to the French nation, v;ho wore thUfto be 
treated like children — bribed to suffer restraint by the 
exhibition *of a glitteriim toy. Their actual conduct was, 
however, even worse. Finding it out of the question to 
meet the chambers, they still did not think of resigning*, 
but addressed a memorial to the king| petitioning arid re- 
commending him to set aside the charter. They had their 
own sense of duty ; and, misiakcn, utterly foolish, as it 
was, they resolved to abide by it. They believed that the 
monarchical principle Was now to be surrendered or 
Snatched from destruction by a boldVand. They despised 
the cowardly suggestion of retiring from the contest, and, 
as they viewed the matter, deserting the king ; so they 
remained beside him, and urged him on to destruction. In 
ruining their king, and outraging his people, they never 
felt the smallest doubt that they were disenarging a sub- 
lime duty. Whatever the King of England might think of 
this, the British premier had shown that his sympathy 
could not go this loUgth. His measures of the .proce^iing 
year were a pradtic^ and most poweiful protest against 
the policy which Was unjustly su^osed to be instigated, 
or at least ccrttlitenanoed, by him, bocauso a personal friend 
of his Was responsible for it. • Prince Puliguac was known 
to be inaccessible to Counsel. It is, probable that if he 
had ever obtainet^ny opinion at all from the Duke of 
Wellington, or haa guided himself by the policy of Eng- 
land in her last great crisis, he would not nave been the 
OnO to overthrow the monarchy of France. 

The ministers had discussed, in some of their meetings, 
a plan of three ordinances, which, being* 'issued by the 
king, might free the government at once from its two 
great dimoulties — ^the press and the chambers. These 
ordinances were laid bemro the king in council, on the 21st 
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of July, fogetter with a^mempnal which exj)laine4 their 
object and their necessity* itis memcyial declared that 
thete "v^as no provision in the charter for the protection of 
the periodical press, which had at all times been, from its 
very nature, nothing hut mi instrument of disorder and 
bedition; that it had established a despotism in the 
Chambe:^ of Deputies, where every man who adhered to 
the side of order was sure to be insulted by the news- 
papers; that the Algerine Expedition had been en- 
dangered by the .disclosures and criticisms of fhe press ; 
that the king’s own words and sentiments had been dis- 
respectfully discussed in the journals ; that A was for his 
majesty to say whether such conduct should go un- 
^iipunished ; that gpvernmont and the press could not co- 
exist ; and that ^ho prolonged cry of indignation and 
terror from all parts of the kingdom against the journals 
of Paris showed which must ^ve way. So much for the 
press. As for the other difficulty, the representation, the 
ministers suggestei^that the right of government to pro- 
vide for its own security existed^ before any laws, and, 
being founded in the nature of things, must overbear all 
laws ; that the time had arrived for the assertion of this 
primary right ; that all legal resources had been exhausted 
in vain ; and that, if the ordinances proposed were not in 
accordance with the letter of the laws, they were with the 
spirit of the charter; and that the administration did not 
hesitate to recommend to the king the issuing of the 
accompanying ordinances, convinced as they were that 
justice must always prevail. Such was the memorial 
which was published with*tho celebrated ordinances of 
Charles X. and his Polignao ministry. 

These ordinances were three. By the first, the liberty 
of the periodical press was susptoded ; no journals were 
to be issued but by the express iK^orisation of govern- 
ment, which must be renewed»eve^ three months, and 
might be withdrawn at any time ; and all writings of less 
than twenty pages of print were to lie under the same 
conditions, fiy the second ordinance, the Chamber of 
Deputies W^s dissolved, on the ground that means had 
been used, in various parts of the kingdom, to deceive and 
mislead the electors, during the late elections. By the 
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third ordinance, means were taken to correct such abuses 
by setting aside those provisions of the charter which 
were found inconvenient in their o^ration ; by the power 
conferred on the king by the cmarter to consult the 
security of the state, he lessened the number of deputies, 
reduced their term of office, and altejed their qualification^ 
and the niethods of election. 

It is scarcely credible, even now, that any government 
of onr day should have conceived of doing such things as 
these by the mere will of the sovereign ; and the question 
arises how the government could have ^one on thus far, 
administered by men who now showed themselves desti- 
tute of all idea of nationality, law, and the purposes of 
social organisation. These three ordinances, together^ 
with some subordinate articles, recalling to the councii" 
sbme men odious to the people, were countersigned by the 
six ministers present in, council, and kept profoundly 
secret till half an hour before midnight of the 25th of July, 
when they were communicated to the responsible editor 
of the Moniteur newspaper, for publication in the morning. 
So profoundly had the % secret been kept, that neither the 
heads of the police nor the soldiery had the least idea 
that any extraordinary call was likely to be made upon 
their energies. The ministers had not made the slightest 
preparation for any awkward reception of their measures, 
'rhere is no evidence that, amidst all their complaints of 
popular disobedience and violence, they dreamed of resist- 
ance to the ordinances. As for the public, though some- 
thing of the sort had been predicted and vaguely expected, 
from the day of Polignac’s accession to office, the amaze- 
ment and dismay at last were as (Trerwhelming as if no 
forebodings had been entertained. 

The opposition journ^ists were the first to act on that 
memorable 26th of Jul^’V They obtainbd an opinion from 
the most eminent t^yers in Paris of the illegality of 
the ordinances ; and then assembled, to the number of 
forty-four, in the office of the National^ to prepare the 
celebrated protest which first gave direction to the be- 
wildered mind of Paris. By this protest, th^y proved the 
illegality of the ordinances, declared their own intention 
of resisting them, and invited the deputies to meet on the 
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properly appointed day-^the 3rd of Angnst. ^ The govern- 
ment,’ said the protest, ‘ has to-day forfeited that character 
of legality which makes obedience a duty. We, for our 
part, shall resist it. It is for the rest of the nation to 
determine how far its owtk resistance shall extend.’ A 
legal sanction was given, in the course of the day, to such a 
method o^ proceeding as this, by the decision of a magistrate, 
M. Belleyme, who authorised the printer of the Journal of 
Commerce to continue the issue ef that paper provisionally, 
as I6hg as the ordinance of the 25th had not been pro- 
mulgated according to the legal forms. At the Exchange 
the excitement was tremendous. Crowds assembled in all 
the avenues to'it, long before the gates were opened ; and 
^en the hubbub was such as might have alarmed even 
Prince Polignac, if he had witnessed it ; but his way 
was to see very litme, and to believe nothing but what he 
saw. Everj'’ one wanted to sell, and nobody to buy ; manu- 
facturers declared that they should .close their establish- 
ments, and dismiss their workmen ; and the Exchange 
had not been seen irf so stormy a state since the return of 
the Bourbons. Presently, the stir and excitement had 
spread to the remotest comers of Paris ; and in the thea- 
tres the usual occasions were found or made for expressing 
the popular opinion. The day passed over, however, 
without actual insurrection; and the ministers agreed 
that the discontent would exhaust itself in harmless 
murmurs ; that no struggle need be apprehended till the 
ne'jy elections should be entered upon ; and that they need 
not send police or soldiery into the streets, to disperse the 
groups which began to^form ttiere. Even the usual leave 
of absence, asked by some military officers, was gianted as 
on ordinary day^. Marmont, Duke of Eagusa, who com- 
manded the troops, Jield a most dii^ult position. He had 
no warning whatever of what wl^jS going to be done, 
though the ministry wore as well a'^are as he was, that 
whole divisions of the soldiery were so full of popular 
sympathy as to be unreliable, in case of insurrection. As 
the event showea, there were only 6000 on whom he could 
depend: and*«of these nearly 2000 were needed for the 
supply of the regular posts in Paris, and about the king’s 
palace at St. Cloud ; so that the general had but little 
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more than 4000 men whete'tdtli to' defend Paris, and pnt 
down revolt, if tbsicitizenfl stonld be disposed to resist tbe 
overthrow of the charter. 

The most remarkable scene, on Tuesday the 27th, was 
the dbnflict between the polJbe and the newspaper corps. 
The doors of the offices were closed*, and the papers were 
thrown out of the windows as fast as they# could be 
printed; and the eager mob handed them, by tens of 
thousands, to every houset or to every reader who \ 5 ished 
to see the famous protest. The polico, meantime, were 
standing before the doors, unable to effect an entrance, 
because nobody would give any aid. One blacksmith 
after another was brought to the spot, with his tools ; but 
one after another folded his arms, and refused to force thssr 
locks. When half Paris had witnessed the scene, so 
damaging to the authority of the government, the doors 
were at last broken in, tlie manuscripts and books seized, 
the types thrown away, and the presses broken : a process 
which did not make the temper of ■^he government more 
respected than its pow©!* had been. During this day, the 
Tribunal of Commerce declared itself. The printer of the 
Courier Frangais had been afraid to print the paper in 
violation of the ordinance, and the editors suea him for 
breach of contract. The tribunal, by the voice of its 
president, Ganneron — a voice which sounded firm and clear 
amidst the first roar of the revolutionary storm — pro- 
nounced that the ordinance, being contrary to the charter, 
could not be binding on any one, from his majesty the king 
to the remotest of his subjects ; and that the printer must 
act, in fulfilment of his contract, within twenty-four hours. 

Before two o’clock, Marmont was pqstitfg his troops, 
and bodies of men were afming themselves from the 
gunsmiths’ shops. 0<5mo thirty deputies had met to 
consider whether they should assemble on the 3rd 

of August ; and the police and soldiery drew round their 
place of meeting. They do not appear to have thought 
of anything but legal resistance as yet; but in the 
midst of their consultation, a deputation came to them 
from the electors of Paris, to say that by *fhe promulga- 
tion of the ordinances, law was at an end, and that in- 
surrection Was the method open to the citizens, and that 
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which they Wetc jii^pared to adopt. The deputation 
deolated that assemblage^ wete begiiftfing in the streets ; 
that they, the representatives of a mtiltitode, like-minded 
with themselves, had cast themselves, ‘body and goods,’ 
into the enterprise; and tnat they now ctilled upon the 
deputies to sanction and guide their proceedings. Next 
came a^hody of young men, messengers from a large 
association resolved on an immpdiate struggle, who offered 
a g«ird to the assembled deputies. These last could come 
to no immediate ’determination under these exciting visita- 
tions, with police and soldiers all about the neighbourhood, 
and shots multiplying in the streets, and at the very 
dooi*. They appointed a place of meeting for the morrow, 
^when some of them wei-e to come prepared with a decisive 
protest, which s^jould be immediately considered, and 
issued when agreed upon. The ministers met this after- 
noon at the foreign office ; ana though they knew every- 
thing that was going fomard, saw with their own eyes 
Ihe state of the streets and the armourers’ shops, and had 
— Prince Polignac and M. de Moatbel — been pelted with 
showers of stones, they could not yet perceive the serious- 
ness of the occasion. They expected the people to become 
quiet, and talked of declaring Paris in a state of siege, as 
a threatening measure, and of bringing in troops from a 
distance, if matters wore not right to-morrow morning. 
They had great faith in the power of soldiery against a 
mob ; and thought little of the all-important circumstance 
that various bodies of the troops had shown disinclination 
to act against the citizens. , 

On Wednesday mo4ning, the 28th, barricades were seen 
rising in all directions ; paving-stones, powder, and lead, 
were carried into houses iavoure^ly placed for attacking 
troops in the streets ; the court tiv^esmen, seeing that they 
Were in danger of insult from J^thcij.. display of the royal 
arms, took them down ; and this became the signal for 
pulling down the royal insignia everywhere, and dragging 
them through the mud. The arsenal, the artillery depdt, 
and the po^^der-mills, were all emptied with extraordinary 
despatch, an*d every soldier or government servant who 
carried arms was disarmed, as soon as met. The prefect 
of the Seine went, at seven in the morning, to inform the 
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minister, that if the Hotel de Ville were not properly 
guarded, he feared ct would he entered, and a provisional 
council of the people he established therein; hut the minis- 
ter still did not consider the matter serious, thought the 
people would be scared hack *to their homes when Paris 
should be declared in a state of sibge, and drove off to 
attend a council at St. Cloud, where the king and royal 
family now were. When the magistrate returned from 
this interview, the Hotel do Ville was in the hands of the 
people, who had turned out the guard oftsixteen men, and 
were running up to the belfry, where they rang the tocsin, 
and hung out the tricoloured flag, with crape for mourning; 
and the eloquent flag streamed to the wind, in the sight 
of all Paris. Presently there was another, streaming fronk*- 
the steeple of Notre Dame, whose grpat hell was kept 
tolling, to call the people to arms. Soon after this was 
accomplished, bodies of sbldiery appeared, to guard the 
edifices which were already in the possession of the citizens. 
In the course of the morning, there various encamp- 
ments of troops in diffi^rent parts of the city ; hut no one 
seems to have remembered that they would want food, for 
none was provided. Marshal Marmont now sent a letter 
and report to St. Cloud, to alarm the king, and assure 
him that it was necessary to yield immediately; that if 
measures of pacification were instantly offered, there might 
yet be time to save the royal dignity ; but that to-morrow 
it would be too late. This letter is declared to have been 
missent or suppressed. 

When the ministers returned from St. Cloud, they as- 
sembled and remained at fhe Tuileries, believing that 
they should no longer be safe in their own* houses, and 
that they ought to be on the •spot, ready to hold council 
with Marshal Marmop^, who was now - Paris being in 
a state of siege — t^head of the government. Almost 
as soon as they had arriVfed, a remarkable deputation was 
shown into the presence of Marshal Marmont. Five 
deputies came, sent by the liberal members of their body, 
to propose a truce, for the saving of life, till communica- 
tion could bo had with the king. The marshal appeared 
disposed for peace, on his own part, but declared that his 
orders were positive to enforce the decrees of ,the govern- 
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ment. He ofiFered to send a message to St. Cloud; and 
did so. He inquired if the deputies any objection to 
see Prince Polignao; they expressed themselves willing, 
and he went into an adjoining room. Eeturning almost 
immediately, he intimated that, as nothing could be done 
till an answer arrived from St. Cloud, there would be no 
use in tjjeir seeing Prince Polignac. It was afterwards 
made known, that orders had been issued. for the arrest of 
five or six of the leading libefkl deputies, some of whom 
were*bf this negotiating party; that the intended victims 
passed through the presence of the officers charged to arrest 
them; and that, on their departure, Marshal Marmont 
countermande'& the orders, which could not now be exe- 

ited without too much hazard. 

The marshal sent one of his aides-de-camp, Colonel 
Komierowski, to St. Cloud with a letter which related 
the mission of the deputies, and referred the king to the 
bearer for an account of what was passing in Paris. It 
was four o’clock when the messenger left Paris. When he 
arrived at St. CloudJ^the king was , at cards, and some of 
the ladies were in the orangery, silently listening to the 
distant firing. They had all been informed by an officer 
of the royal suite of what was going on ; but the king 
comforted himself with the thought that everybody always 
exaggerates dangers. The messenger did his duty well. 
He delivered the letter into the king’s own hand, ob- 
serving that an answer could not bo given too speedily ; 
th^t it was not the populace, but the whole people that 
had risen. ‘ It is a formidable revolt, is it ? ’ inquired the 
king. ‘ Sire,’ replied j;be soldier, ‘ it is not a revolt ; it is 
a revolution.’^ The king desired him to retire, and return 
to his presence ' to receive? his answer, when the letter 
should have been road ; and at tht>*5nd of twenty minutes 
of anxious waiting, he was called in.'^-^The dauphin and the 
Duchess de Berri were present ; ^nd it was unchecked by 
them that the king gave the message which he chose to 
send to Marshal Marmont — a message so cold and cruel, 
as well as foolish, as to extinguish any lingering feelings 
of compassion? for his loss of the sovereignty of France. 
His verbal message was that Marshal Marmont must hold 
on — * ooncen^jate his forces, and act with the masses ’ — 
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is, he wa9 to put down the people by wilitary foijoe, 
at all events. !lt ^jso signified the king’s displeasure at 
the dispersion of the forces over Paris. The method pre- 
scribed was already impossible. The greater number of 
the soldiers had gone over to 4he people ; those that re- 
mained were too few for the work, and they were hungry, 
weary, apd distressed. At night, orders were sent in the 
quietest way possible to such of them as were at the Hotel 
de Ville, where fighting had been going on, without result, 
for many hours, to return to the Tuileries in the besCway 
they could. Since the morning of the preceding day, there 
had been nonissue of provisions to the soldiers; and nou', 
when in a famished condition they reached the Tuileries 
at midnight, after fighting all day in a burning sun, ther^ 
was neither food nor drink for them. They were promised 
some at daybreak, but it was not to ber got. The officers 
bought up from the bakers whatever bread they had ; but 
it went a very little way. It was no wonder that it was 
found next morning that a large proportion of the troops 
of the line were not to be depended ok. 

There was little rest for anybody that night. The 
soldiers were murmuring; and their commander was in 
great anguish of mind, which caused a miserable irresolu- 
tion in his purposes. He disapproved the ordinances as much 
as any man in Paris, and had said so to M. Arago the 
Monday before ; but his professional duty constrained him 
— or he thought it did — to fire upon the citizens who had 
his sympathies in their enterprise. He was required to 
fulfil bis professional duty uhder every kind of disad- 
vantage. His troops were too few, and many of them 
untrustworthy ; food and ammunition fell short ; he lay 
under the displeasure of the king, and was not on good 
terms with the min^jers. Marshal Marmont was a 
wretched map that^ight. All night the tocsip rang, 
banishing sleep from the'oity, AH night the people were 
cutting down the trees of the Boulevards, apd building 
up pew barricades. On the 29th, however, these were 
no longer wanted. The soldiers no longer came out 
against the people. They were posted maases,’ as 
the king desired, and the people must come up and attarfc 
them. ^ 
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There a good deal^of fighting, in a desultory kind 
of way ; hut regiment after regimen^ unscrewed their 
bayonets, and joined the people, or at least withdrew from 
the struggle. Meantime, from early in the morning, a re- 
markable scene was going forward in the palace of the 
Tuileries. • 

The peers had made no demonstration as a chamber ; but 
some of them had fought as private men on the side of the 
people. Early in the morning* of the 29th, the Marquis 
de Semonville, wfio held a high office in the Chamber of 
Peers, went to the Tuileries, saw Marmont, who carried 
despair in his countenance, a^d requested ©’em him an 
interview wiife Prince Polignac. The marquis was ac- 
^mpanied by M. d’Argout; and their account of th® 
interview has never been disputed. The marquis peremn- 
torily requested Irince Polignac to withdraw the ordi- 
nances, in order to stop the effusion of blood, and preserve 
Paris; or, at least, to resign. Prince Polignac replied, 
with cold politeness, that he had no power of his own to 
take either step, viithout consultartion with the king, 
The other ministers said the same thing ; but their whole 
manner conveyed to the two peers the impression that 
they were ‘under the influence of a power greater than 
their own will ; ’ that as they had tempted and urged on 
the king to this pass, he would not now let them draw 
back. At length, Prince Polignac, with the same calm 
politeness, yielded so far as to propose to retire, to 
deliberate with his colleagues. While ho was out of the 
room, the marquis urged Marmont to arrest the ministers, 
as the shortest way of gutting an end to the slaughter in 
the streets ; ihe governor of the Tuileries offering to do 
the deed, and the marquis himself proposing to go to St. 
Cloud, to work upon the king. Marmont was convulsed 
with agitation ; he shed tears of indignation and passion, 
in the conflict between the conffdjctibns of his judgment 
and his professiopal duty ; but he had yielded and waef 
about to sign the requisite orders, when Peyronnet came 
in, said in a voice of grea^ emotion, as he stood behind 
the marquis ‘ What 1 not gone yet ? * The intention to 
yield was clear from the tone and manner of these few 
words. The marshal wrote something different from 
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what he had intended ; he wrote a pressing entreaty to the 
king to give waiyi The governor put the two peers 
instantly into a carriage for St. Cloud ; Prince Polignac 
and some of his colleagues entered another, and the two 
carriages reached St. Cloud ‘at the same time. Their 
arrival, and the disorder and agitatidn of their appearance 
created no little astonishment there ; for eveni yet the 
royal family insisted upon it that all their informants 
exaggerated the confusion.* The king taunted the m^quis 
with this in the interview which ensued.* 

During tjjat interview, the king was as obstinate as 
ever about the ordinances and his ‘ system * of government. 
It was only by presenting plainly to hiifi his personal 
danger from the hands of the populace, and his responsi^ 
bility for the lives and fortunes of hi^ family, that the 
marquis could make any impression upon him whatever. 
It was not a moment fJ/r scruples ; and the marquis 
therefore laid upon the king the sole responsibility for 
anything that might happen to his^ family through his 
refusal to yield. This, at length brought tears to the old 
man’s eyes ; he drooped his head upon his breast, and said 
in a low and agitated voice : ‘ I will request my son to 
write, and assemble the council.’ 

After a short deliberation, is was resolved that the 
ordinances should be revoked, and a new ministry ap- 
pointed ; but, either from some difficulty about the new 
appointments, or from some lingering hope of better news, 
the decision was kept secret till the evening ; and then 
it was too late. 

The ministers fairly gone, ‘Mamwit ordered the soldiers 
to act only on the defensive, and proclaimed a truce at 
various points ; but he was not much attended to, and, in 
fact, not understood. TA some places; the conflict raged 
more than ever; an|^* elsewhere, more and more soldiers 
went over to the peopleT In the afternoon, the citizens 
had penetrated everywhere ; and Marmont found himself 
suddenly compelled to leave the city, if he wished to 
preserve his force at all. He could not even give notice 
of his intention to several scattered comparfies, which ho 
was obliged to leave to their fate. Most of them, how- 
ever, made their way out, and joined him on the road to 
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St. Cloud. His only hopef now was to guard the person of 
the king, and the safety of the royal fa^ii^y. On the road, 
the soldiers met the dauphin, with two aides-de-camp. 
They formed in battalions to receive him. They supposed 
that he would address the ttroops, and invite them to 
follow him to Paris ; •but he only rode rapidly, and in 
dismal silence, along their front, and turned back towards 
St. Cloud, whither they followed him with heavy hearts. 
Their case was a hard one. Tl^ir good-will towards the 
people"lLnd their «auso was such, that they spared life to 
the utmost that was consistent with their military duty, 
while they were pelted with stones, and treated as enemies 
by the popuCiCfe ; and, at the same time they had no 
' lupouragement on the side of their professional duty ; their 
wants were not cared for ; they were not supported by an 
efficient command nor were their spirits cheered by a 
single demonstration in favour of iihe royal cause. Through- 
out the whole struggle, not one solitary cry of ‘ Long 
live the king ! ’ was heard. And now, when all was over, 
and they were goin^ to the presence of the king, the 
king’s heir had not one word of thanks or sympathy to 
address to them ; but, on the contrary, ho seemed to 
doubt whether they had done their duty. Some of them 
must have wished themselves with those of their comrades 
who had fallen — with the old grenadier, one of the heroes 
of Austerlitz, who fell mortally wounded this day by a 
ball from the musket of a citizen, exclaiming : ‘ I was 
a gQod Frenchman, however.’ 

The troops, on their arrival at St. Cloud, were en- 
camped in the avenues of the park ; but still, no provision 
of food or comfort was made for them. Those who had 
their pay in their pockets# bought of the bakers ; the 
others were at last, fed by requi/ntions on the nearest 
inhabitants. In the evening Marmof^it delivered a sort of 
proclamation, in which he declares! tlm revocation of the 
ordinances, and the change of ministry. I'he soldieis 
cried : ‘ Long live the king ! ’ and set about eating and 
reposing themselves. The dauphin was indignant with the 
marshal — call<^ him traitor, ordered his arrest, and took 
his sword from him with his own hand ; but the king 
chocked these proceedings, made some kind of apology for 
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them, and ordoi’ed the troops to be informed that he was 
satisfied with thaii; conduct. 

The courtiers were the most at a loss what to do. It 
was long before they could admit the idea of the popular 
victory; but when they did, they took their part with a 
primary view to their own security. Up to the night of 
the 29th, all had been brilliant, gay, and oonfi(3|>nt. Next 
day, there was an eager looking-out for news ; but when, 
all d^y long, nobody entered the park, no deputations, no 
messengers, no news-bearers, the silence of consternation 
settled do^n on the palace of St. Cloud. Then, one by 
one, the carriages rolled away — attendance slackened — 
manners became cold and careless; and,^ih a few hours, 
the great house appeared nearly empty. Only a 
^general officers and gentlemen-in-vfaiting remained — 
except, indeed, the disgraced ministers. The king could 
not bear this, and be did Slot know whether he was safe at 
Bt. Cloud ; so, at three in the morning of the last day of 
July, he sot off for Trianon, another country palace, with 
his whole family and establishmeni, except the dauphin 
and his attendants, who remained with the troops. The 
soldiers were naturally discouraged at this ; and some 
returned to Paris without asking leave. 

The unhappy king could not rest. Ho went from place 
to place, seeing the hated tricolor everywhere along the 
road, and forsaken by more and more of his guard of 
soldiers, who could not endure being thus dragged about 
before the eyes of the victorious people. His displaced 
ministers dropped off, except Polignao, who remained 
home days in the suite of ^his sQ^:ereign, but concealing 
himself from observation. That night— the night of the 
1st of Allgust — the king bdieved that' all was lost for 
himself ; for he heard'vthat the Duke* of Orleans ha,d ac- 
cepted the office u^*Iieutenant-general of the kingdom; 
but there might he a 'hope that the crown might be 
preserved for his grandson, the posthumous child of the 
Duke de Berri ; in his favour, the }iing that night 
abdicated ; and the dauphin resigned his pretensions to 
the throne. Again they had to learn that ft was too late. 
The only notice taken was by sending commissioners from 
Paris to advise the departure of the whole royal family 
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for Clierboiirg, whence they wore to leave the kingdom ; 
and to require the delivery of the crown jewels. It was 
impossible to resist. The jewels were delivered up ; the 
last orders to the troops werf issued while the chambers 
mot in Paris, according to the first appointment, 

and in defiance of his subsequent decree of dissolution. 
The last orders to the troops were to repair to I’aris, aftov 
having seen the royal family depart ; and to submit them- 
selves ts^whatovei- authority they might find supreme in 
the capital. On tlio morning of the 4th, the poor king 
affected to give the order for departure, tliougH the com- 
missioners renTt^’ied to accompany him to the coast, and 
wei’e, in fact, the masters. As ho passed between » the 
rants of his soldiers, and among the flags under which 
they wore to fight nd-more, tears wore in his eyes, and in 
theirs ; and those tears seem to h^ve been the only mark 
of regret that ho met with during the whole prooess of Ms 
dethronement. The royal party mo veil as slowly as pos- 
sible towards the cor^st. They lingered —they courted 
sympathy — they looked in every face mey mot for comfort ; 
but there was no comfort for tjiom, for they had net 
deserved it. They had done nothing to secure either the 
respect or affection of the nation ; and they now met with 
nothing but indifferonco or mere compassion. No one 
injured them ; no one insulted thorn ; no one withheld the 
observances of ordinary civility; but it was impossible 
for them not to see that no ope cared for them, J^or the 
children, indeed, some emotion was shown — banished as 
they were from iheir birtli-right befqre they were old 
enough to know what thd^ had lost. 

When the train arrived on t^e heights above Cherbourg, 
the spectacle that mot ^tho eyes of tha tr^tvellers was very 
affecting. The vessels in the harbcNtf carried the tri- 
color, all but two ; two ships in thi dmnnee, whose sails 
were hung out, and all evidently ready for immediate 
departure. These were American vesgols engaged to 
carry the royal family into exile. The travellipg-party 
drove through the town without stopping, and immediately 
went on board the Great Britain^ the soldiei’s on the qua}" 
presenting arms, and their officers saluting in grave 
silence, as the exiles passed. Captain Dumont dTJrvillo 
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— who afterwards perished by fire in the dreadful railway 
accident near 'Vtersailles — waited on the king, to inquire 
whither he should have the honour of escorting him. ‘ To 
Spithead,’ was the reply. 

The pilot who took the^oi out of port related, on his 
return, that as the unhappy falnily saw the shores of 
France grow dim and dimmer in the distance, their sobs 
and lamentations became more and more irrepressible. 
The king alone preserved his calmness. In tv^^ty-four 
hours from their sailing — that is, before three o’clock in 
the after jioon of the 17th of August — the vessels an- 
chored at Spithead. Two of the king’s s’y te were put on 
shore, in order to proceed to London, to^earn the pleasure 
of the king and ministry of England • As it was repcJrtCfT 
to the exiles that the people of Port-spiouth, in their joy at 
the emancipation of France, meant to hang out the ti'i- 
color all over the halbour, the vessels were removed 
from their first station, and moored off Cowes, in the Islq 
of Wight. 

The English ministers had to coiisult the foreign ambas- 
sadors; and it was two days before their answer arrived. 
The decision was that Charles X. should be received, but 
as a private individual ; under which character he thence- 
forth bore the title of the Count de Ponthieu. From this 
time till October the exiles lived at Lulworth, in Dorset- 
shire; but there wore reasons — some assigned and more 
supposed — why they should be recommended to reside 
further from the coast, and in a place less immedfiately 
accessible from Franco. William IV. offered for their use 
the palace of Holyrood, where .the ex-king had resided 
during his former exile. There the family lived in re- 
tirement, occupied with th6" education and prospects of the 
young king, Henrj^., as they called him. The dethroned 
sovereign had no^^n^ to suffer from remorse, or even mis- 
giving. Ho never ceased to believe and say that the 
ordinances were necessary ; that the revolution would have 
happened exactly as it did if he had never issued them ; 
and that the French nation had misregresented his in- 
tentions. 

What the French nation did next, we shall see hereafter. 
The conduct of tho people duHng the three days was 
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singularly noble. No deed* of meanness, and scarcely one 
of violence, is reported, at a time when public opinion was 
the only law. The historical education of the French 
j)eople may not have fitted them for the full understanding 
and enjoyment of combined Ifberty and order ; but of the 
strength at once of their patriotism and self-command, 
in an hour » of crisis, no doubt remained in any mind in 
Europe, after the spectacle of the three days. 

As for th^ late ministers, they were tried by special 
commission. Prince Polignac was arrested on the night 
of the 16th of August, when he was on th^ point of 
escaping to Je^^sev. He preserved his calmness through- 
out, sending in to^ the government a letter of extraordinary 
eOijfidence, in which ho demanded his freedom, and per- 
mission to retire wit^ his family to the tranquillity of the 
domestic hetirth, at home or abroad. If, however, his 
detention should be decided upoh, he requested that his 
place of imprisonment might bo the fortress of Ham, 
where he had undergone a long captivity in his youth. 
His life and the lives ^f his colleaguei» w^ere spared. They 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life — Polignac and 
Peyronnet at Ham — to confiscation of all their goods, and 
outlawry ; to a condition, in shoii;, of civil death. 

The loss of life during the three days was much less 
than could have been expected, and than was believed at 
the time by those engaged. On tho side of the troops, the 
loss is estimated at about 250 killed, and 500 wounded. 
On the popular side the numbers are more certainly known. 
The killed were 788, and the wounded 4500. 

Whilo the state of Ftiqoicc, viewed in connection with 
politics at hom!b, was disturbing the mind of the sick King 
of England, he had to bear a Series of vexations on a per- 
sonal matter, in whtbh he was re/Sjy ill-used. Among 
the killed at Waterloo was the Dul^e ^Brunswick, whose 
young heir was left to the guardianship of the King of 
Hanover. The boy turned out ill ; and there was no end 
to the trouble he gave to his guardian. He concluded by 
publishing lib^s against George IV., which positively 
asserted charges too serious to be allowed to pass ; as, for 
instance, that he, the duke, had been excluded from his 
rights for long after he came of age. Though the inces- 
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Bant brawls ahd disgraces of t^e young man Bhotred the 
world that he was not worth attending to, it was neces- 
sary to put some check upon hitn ; and his refusal to recog- 
nise certain political acts of his guardian — liberal changes 
which wore valued by his shbjeots — rendered some inter- 
position necessary* He must also*^ be rebuked for having 
sent a challenge to the Hanoverian mini»ter, Count 
Munster. The courts of Vienna and Berlin tried to bring 
the young man to reason and penitence, avpid the 
serious disgrace of a virtual trial before the diet ; but he 
Would not,, yield. An appeal was therefore made to the 
diet, by both the subjects and the guar^,u *of the duke. 
The affair was gone into, and judgment ^ven against the 
duke on every point. lie was enjoined to fulfil 
' pledges given to his subjects, and to^ make apology and 
reparation to his guardian. But he paid no attention to 
the judgment j made ncl‘ apology — withdrew no libels — 
made lio advances towards his subjects. Such was the 
state of things in 1829. During the revolutions of the 
next year, occasion twas taken to ^aettle his affairs. Ho 
was deposed, by universal consent, and his younger brother 
put in his place. Of course ho complained loudly and 
long; but his unfitness for power was so evident that no 
one aided him, and everybody advised him to be quiet. 
Tho judgment of the diet relieved George IV. from all 
apprehension for his reputation as tho duke’s guardian 5 
blit the affair was one of tho annoyances which embittered 
the close of his life, and which he had no longer strength 
of body or mind to bear cheerfully. 

The pope, Leo XII., diccf in February of this year 1829. 
His reign liadboen short — only five years afnd a half; atid 
it had not bden distinguishtd by any remarkable events, 
or indications of oMracter or abibty in himself. His 
tendencies were dqj^otic ; but he had not force of mind to 
withstand the liberalising influences of tho time; so he 
indulged his predilections merely by increasing the number 
and aggrandising the condition of his clergy. The King 
of the Netherlands forbade him to meddle in tho manage- 
ment of the Catholic ecclesiastical seminanes of that king- 
dom; and he yielded. The French nation vexed him 
Badly by retrenching the power of the Jesuits in France ; 
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but be yieldddi And ikAv’i at the age of sixty-nine, he 
laid down his predileotiOns and his vexations together in 
the grare* His sucoessor had as much reason as himself to 
feel how times were changed for popes. The new pope, 
Cardinal Castiglione, took the title of Pius Vllt. One of 
his fit’s t acts was exoonlmunioating the town ^of Imqla, 
which lay ^Tinder liis displeasure. But neither the inhabi- 
tants of Imola, nor anybody else, seemed to be at all aware 
of the infiiotion ; and the affairs of that town and of the 
world went on as before. Times were indeed changed for 
popes ; but it seems as if popes were not changed. Pius 
VIII. excepted from the amnesty usually published on the 
accession of a pope, all political offenders, declaring suoh 
tv^be of the nature of assassins, undeserving of the mercy 
of even the compassionate church. Thus the new pontiff 
did not enter upon his rfeign altogether in the spirit of the 
gospel, of. which he professed tOibe the high-priest. 

The war between Eussia and Turkey was soon over. 
The Eussiau 'army swept all before* it ; and when it had 
come like a hurricanh down the Daigube, and was seen de-^ 
scending the southern slopes of the Balkan, there was 
nothing more to be done but to obtain the best terms for 
the Porto that the conqueror would grant. On the 20th 
of August, the Eussian general, Diebitsoh, took Adrianople, 
t]io second city of the empire, without firing a shot } so 
utterly confounded were the 80,000 inhabitants by the 
speed of his approach. On the Blaok Sea the Eussians 
were unopposed ; and every post yielded to them. It now 
only 'remained to take Constantinople. Up to this time 
the Porte had refused negotiation and offers of media- 
tion. It wafifa religious war; and if the Christians were 
permitted to mediate, all the infidel subjects of the Porte 
would rise in rebollioii, and the tris^ faith would snocUmb. 
This was the answer given to, or aVbwed to be inferred 
by the ambassadors of France, Eifgland, a^d Prussia* who 
had returned to Constantinople in JunOi But when the 
Eussians were in fuE march on the oapitaL and the Sacred 
flag itself did not raise enough of the faithful to daunt the 
foe, the gallafit rulers of Turkey yielded to necessity, and 
Sent two plenipotentiaries to Adrianople, to treat \vith the 
Euiisian general* The tertns granted appeared at first 
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sight very liberal ; but Eussia ^obtained what she most 
desired — money in abundance, and. a protracted hold upon 
the country. Besides the indemnity to Kussian merchants, 
amounting to about £800,000, Turhej’' was to pay the 
expenses of the war, in ten yearly instalments of half a 
million sterling each. During these ten years the Turks 
were not to be rid of the Eussian presence. On the pay- 
ment of the first instalment, the Eussians were to evacuate 
Adrianople ; on the secon'd, to retire beyond the Balkan ; 
on the third, to quit the Danube ; and* so on : but they 
were not to ^evacuate the Turkish dominions till the pay - 
ments were all made, and the ten years ej^red. As for 
the question of territory, Eussia left to^e Porte more 
than might have been expected, retaining some portiows 
here and there which would be useful auxiliaries to future 
conquests. It was a galling thing, ‘however, that the 
whole of the left bank of « the Danube was gone, and that 
no Mohammedan might possess a foot of land, or even 
reside there ; and yet more, that the methods of adminis- 
tration set up by the, Eussians in tte provinces were to 
remain ; and worse still, that no Eussian in any part of 
the Turkish dominions was to be subject to any govern- 
ment but his own. Henceforth the Eussians might come 
and go, and conduct themselves as they pleased, with or 
without the connivance of the authorities at home, and 
they could be controlled only by means of their own ambas- 
sador and consuls, whose predilections would naturally be 
on the side of their countrymen. The truth was, all was 
now over with Turkey; and her political existence was 
henceforth nothing but a mere sho^y, granted to the solici- 
tations of the three powers which deprecated her open 
destruction. <■ 

Of course, Turkey in no condition to refuse any terms 

which might be promised to her in regard to Greece. The 
Turks in Greece^ not beihg reinforced, had yielded almost 
everywhere to the arms of the Greeks and their allies ; 
and the three powers might now fix the boundaries of 
Greece, and arrange its affairs as they would. This had been 
begun in a protocol prepared by the three po^rers in March ; 
but the President of Greece, Capo dTstria, objected to it. 
The National Assembly, which ho convoked at Argos, on 
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the 23rd of July, Was coni^Dosed mainly of his partisans ; and 
they occupied their time till the 18th of August, chiefly in 
uttering sentiments on peace, and in compliments to the 
president. By that date, however, the three powers were 
transacting the business of Greece more eflfectiially at Con- 
stantinople, where Kmssia forced upon the Turkish govern- 
ment the acceptance of the protocol of March. To prevent 
Russia having too much influence, however, in the disposal 
of Greek affairs, the conferen<jfes on the subject were, by 
agroeiB^nt of th<5 three powers, now to be carried on in 
London, whore, from this time, neither the Turkish govern- 
ment, nor t|je President of Greece, had any part in the de- 
liberations. file three powers, seeing helplessness of 
+j;ie other parties concerned, took the mhker into their own 
hands, somewhat unceremoniously, offering some compen- 
sation to Turkey*, * by proposing a narrower boundary for 
Greece than that assigned in tfee March protocol. 

It was presently determined that Greece should be 
wholly released from Turkish rule ;• and that the powers 
which had thus created a new statc^should appoint its form 
of government. The monarchical form having been chosen, 
as of course, the next question was who should bo its king. 
In order to avoid jealousies, all princes connected with the 
courts of the three powers were excluded. The first to 
whom the new crown was offered was Prince John of 
Saxony. He declined it. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
the widower of our Princess Charlotte, and at this day 
Kjng of tho Belgians, was supposed at the time to be eager 
for the sovereignty of Greece ; and to him it was offered, 
in January 1830, by tljqreprdlsentatives of England, Russia, 
and France.* 

The negotiators were rather surprised by the princess 
method of proceeding. He had no idea of an unconditional 
acceptance or rejection ; and beliO'^ing the possession of 
Candia to be essential to the secftrity of the sovereignty of 
Greece, he asked for Candia. There were other stipula- 
tions, too ; and the offerers of the crown found themselves 
still involved in negotiations, when they had believed 
that they haS only to confer a dignity. There was good- 
will on both sides, however ; and by the month of April it 
was understood by all parties that Prince Leopold had 
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jiocepted the crown of Greece. Che prj'nce himself, how- 
ever, did uot consider his adoeptance to bo beyond recall ; 
fot on the 2l8t of May he finally and conclnsitely declined 
the crown of Greece. 

Various reasons for this coniliision have bCen assigned. 
One which is most generally agreed upofa is, that the 
President of Greece had frightened him from his en- 
terprise* Prince Leopold had written to Capo (f Istria oil 
the 26th of February, td announce his prospects and 
intentions, and to address his future subjects tiTTough 
ihp.ir present ruler. The reply of the president, and the 
report the proceedings of the senate at ^poli, which 
reached the i^rincair May, and have beoirtEade public, 
certainly leave hground of surprise that any ration^ 
man should decline a task so hopeless as that of governing 
Greece, while her internal state and forfeigil dangers were 
what they were thus sh^wn to be. For the prince’s 
reasons for drawing back, there is no need to look beyond 
the fact that the senate refused to accept the arrangementa 
of the three powers, in^regard to so ill portant a matter as 
the boundaries of the state. But other causes might 
easily be, and were, alleged. By that month of May, it 
had become clear that George IV. was dying ; and Prince 
Leopold, the uncle of the young princess who was to 
Succeed the next aged and feeble heir to the throne, might, 
as brother to the regent Duchess of Kent, be a personage 
of great political consequence, in case of the princess 
coming to the throile before she was of age. Again, th^ro 
is no need to go so far as this for tlie prince’s reasons. 
There was perhaps scarcely a chjild in England who, 
hearing anything of the matter at all, did » not feel an 
uneasy sense of the vulgarity- of a new crown, manu- 
factured by statesmen a cabinet. Children, and all un- 
sophisticated people, ^el tlie vulgarity of new rank, and of 
the lowest dignity, in 'an assemblage of high ranks. 
Every one understands that it may be better to be of high 
station among commoners than a new-comer into the 
lowest order of the peerage. If it is so with the common 
dignities of society, how much stronger muf&t the feeling 
be about that highest position whose main dignity is 
derived froria associations of antiquity 1 But for historical 
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assooiations, a crown has, in our age, absolutely nothing 
in it at all. If conferred by the u^iited impulse of a 
liation, the honour of sovereignty is still the highest 
conceivable ; but such a position is, in the present age of 
the world, one of leadership — one of personal responsibility 
— which is only impaired by reference to hereditary 
associations. There may have been reasons of policy for 
placing % crown on the apex of the destinies of Greece ; 
but, whatever might be thc^ tastes of the parties most 
neaii^ concerned, it is certain that the tastes of Western 
Europe were offended by the act of turning a Venetablo 
symbol into a politic bauble. And it is vely conceivable 
that thou^ a sensible man might, in the hope of use- 
fulness and true honour, get over his. objection to the 
insignia of his new office, it is no wonder that, upon tho 
hope of usefuhieils and true honour being reduced to painful 
doubt, he should give way tof lis disgust, and decline the 
office and its titles and decorations together. 

It was not till two years after -tliis time, not till tho 
year 1832 was far ^advanced, that^the three powers could 
procure the acceptance of the crown of Greece by a 
European prince ; and then the new sovereign was a mere 
boy. Otho, a younger son o^jbhe King of Bavaria, with 
nearly three years of his li ^-^^rity yet to nin, went to 
Greece, as hing, in December 1833, with little chance 
of composing its dissensions, and affirming his empire. 
Tho only thing that can he said is, that where a boy must 
fail, tho ablest man might have succeeded no bettor* 
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CHAPTER X. " 

Distress in England — State of the King — Duke of Wellington — State 
of Parties — Mr. Peel — Press Prosecutions — King’s Speech — Reduc- 
tions — Removal of Duties — East India Committee — RemovrJT of a 
Judge — Welsh and Scotch Judicature — Forgery — Jewish Disabili- 
ties — Parliamentary Reform — Duke of Newcastle — Illness of the 
^ng — His Death — His Life and Character. 

The year 1830 opened gloomily — ^not only in England^* 
but throughout Europe, and even in America. In Russia, 
great efforts were made to raise subscriptions to feed the 
labouring-classes, who were ruffering under the depression 
of agriculture, from bad seasons and'other causes. Through- 
out the whole of Germany and Switzerland there were 
stirrings of discontent? which gave warning of revo- 
lutionary movements to follow. In the rural districts of 
the north of France, that strange madness of rick-buming, 
which afterwards spread fearfully in England, had begun. 
The educated classes of England spoke of it at first with 
contemptuous amazement, as showing the desperate igno- 
rance of the rural population of France ; not yet dreaming 
how soon the proof would be brought home to them that 
our own agricultural labourers were in a similar condition 
of savagery. In the United States the pressure upon the 
least opulent class was extreme;* and that prosperous 
country came to the knowledge of real and extensive 
distress. At home, the distress was so fearful that even 
the sanguine Duke of Wellington, with*all his slowness to 
see the dark side in pq^fitics, and all his unwillingness to 
depress his valetudinarian sovereign, felt himself obliged 
to take emphatic notice of it in the royal speech ; and the 
debates on the address, which were keen and protracted in 
both Houses, turned chiefly on the dispute whether the 
distress, which all admitted to be intolerable, was per- 
vading or partial. The duke maintained that there were 
some parts of the kingdom where the distress was not 
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pressing ; the oppositioJi maintained that there were none. 
The duke spoke of the ranges of new houses that were 
rising in the neighbourhood of most of the large towns, 
and declared that he had heard of no complaints on the 
part of the retail tradeis; while his opponents looked 
upon these ranges ^f new houses as monuments of the 
speculative mania of five years before ; declared that they 
stood empty, or that their inhabitants were pining with 
hunger within the walls, unable to pay rent, and allowed 
to retJfain only/because the owners knew that they could 
get no other tenants, and it was better for new houses to 
be inhabited than left empty. The interest* of money was 
never known to be lower ; and the manufacturers* stocks, 
^with which their shelves wore too well loaded, had suffered 
a depreciation of 40 per cent. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, we fi^ftd, spoke this session of topics of ‘ conso- 
lation,* and no longer of ‘ congratulation and one subject 
of earnest deliberation with the ministers was whether they 
should propose a property-tax. They resolved against it ; 
but the deliberation indicates tlje pressure of the time. 
The restless spirits of the mercantile and political world, 
who, in seasons of distress, want to be doing something for 
immediate relief, turned now, as usual, to the ready device 
of an issue of paper-money. This was urgently demanded, 
not only by many half-informed people throughout the 
country, but by some who should at least have known 
that they had better not speak on this subject unless they 
understood it. This idea — of an issue of paper-money — 
seems to have lain under the opposition to the address in 
both Houses, and tq havfe been the real drift of the 
amendments proposed. And yet money was abundant 
throughout this period of, distress ; and as has been said, 
the interest of money never was^wer. 

The national discontent with t??.e government was very 
great ; and the discontent of lihe government with itself 
was hardly less. The continuance of the administration 
would not have been permitted for a day or an hour after 
the meeting of parliament, but for one consideration — the 
understood'Nstate of the king. And some members «of the 
administration w^ould not have borne the galling yoke of 
their military chiefs authority, if they could, Avith any 
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honour or humanity, have left him, or kppwn what tq do 
with themselves when fioo. 

The state of things was understood to be this. The king, 
always selfish and swayed by his passions, had been an 
occasion of incessant difficulty ^to his ministers since the 
failure of his prosecution of his queen. The sense of 
weakness and loss of self-respect consequent on thart failure 
had added distrust of his servants to all the evil tempers 
which existed in him before. His caprices 
incalculable. Like all jealous and suspicious people, he 
was fbnd of having little plots of his own — sly ways of 
putting his ministers to the proof, or discp^CTdrting and 
spiting them ; so that, between this jealousy and hip con- 
stitutional infirmity of purpose, matters had now come tcT 
such a pass that his decisions and comipands were worth 
nothing. Jle changed his orders between night and 
morning ; and held contradictory opinions or notions from 
day to day. It had become necessary to rule him first, in 
order to rule the country. By some i^ieans or other, he 
must be held to his pledges, and brought back to declaired 
opinions, and supported m the enforcement of his orders. 
The Duke of Wellington could do this better than any 
one else. At least, it was certain that if he failed, no one 
else could succeed. The times were too grave for any 
trifling — for any ungenerous driving on of party objects. 
Nothing would have been easier than to turn out tfie 
Wellington ministry any day ; and nothing could be 
harder than it was to some of the subordinates of tfib 
premier to remain upder his humiliating rule ; but then 
no other government was possible in't^he existing state of 
affairs ; and the consequences of leaving .the* king and 
country without a ministry werd too fearful to be braved 
by the hardiest. All wqj'3 aware, tpo, tfiat tfierp must be 
a change before long,/Itnd, every one was disposed to put 
off all struggles of parties till the fair opportunity of a 
new reign. 

Barely has a minister held a more lopely position than 
the Duke of Wellington did at this date. ^He had no 
paiiiy,* no colleagues, no support of any kind — unless it 
were that questionable support of which the country heard 
much at the time — of fashion in London drawing-rooms. 
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There could hardly have* been so many roporte prevalent, 
and we could hardly meet with so many allusions to this 
kind of support in the records of the time, if there had 
not been some truth in the allegation that the duke was 
the fashion among the laflies in the higher circles in 
London, and that thefee talking ladies^did no good to their 
hero, nar^dded any security to the chances of the perilous 
time by their exaltation of the despot of the day. Just 
as the court ladies of Charles X. were praising the vigour 
of PrliTco Poll^nac, the great ladies in London were 
praising the Duke of Wellington; and probably the 
consternatke of the English ladies at what they ss^w 
before the year was out was nearly as great as that of tho 
Brench ladios when they beheld their idol consigned to 
prison and civil ^^death. Happily, however, tho cases 
presented no further parallel. If Paris is France, London 
IS not England ; and England possesses a parliament with 
which no minister dreams of meddling, and a press which, 
as the Duke of Wellington found by an experience le^s 
disastrous than thfA of his friend? Polignao, cannot be 
assailed with impunity. 

First, for the Parliament — that is, the House of Commons 
— at this time. The opposition consisted of three parties, 
while the ministerial party was nothing. Mr. Peel was 
the only minister whom anybody saw or thought of in the 
Lower House ; and his only natural and organised sup- 
porters were th oso who, under the name of adherents of 
the ministry, have no opinions, or aro never asked for any, 
and therefore alibi’d no particular credit to a government. 
Mr. Peel was observed *with intense interest, and spared 
or supported' by. a generous admiration and sympathy, 
which graced the time, but bould not long have put qff the 
struggle of parliaiileidary conflict^y The premier and he 
had carried the Catholic quostipii ‘'^n the best possible 
manner and temper that the circumstances admitted. Mr. 
Peel’s sacrifices were universally respected ; his sincerity 
universally confided in thus far j and his present difficult 
position generously considered. He stood, in fact, the 
supporter and administrator of liberal principles ; and in 
order to be fraternised with by the le^.dprs of thg liberal 
opposition, it was only necessary that he should also 
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profess those principles which he was actually working 
out. For this he was evidently not yet ready. His heart 
could not yet be with those whom he had regarded as 
antagonists during his whole political life ; his heart was 
naturally still with the allies* with whom he had lived, 
and worked, and fo\ight, till noV. iThis was easily com- 
prehended ; and it was known that he had suffered much 
in his private and public relations on account ofliis recent 
political conduct ; and that he must suffer under the stem 
rule of his chief ; and that he must have his iHiare of 
difficulty in the relations of the cabinet with the king ; 
and therefore was he observed with intense ^terest — and 
time was given him — and he was spared or supported by a 
generous admiration and sympathy. Mr. Canning hgd 
specially exempted him from censure for the secession 
which he complained of in every other tSase ; the Liberals 
exempted him from the m()ckery and censure with which 
they visited his comrades in conversion on the Catholic 
question; and now, the liberal section of the opposition 
exempted him from the,, censure with v^iich they visited the 
other managers of a perplexed and almost profitless session 
— a session marked at the time as that which had exhibited 
most talk and least work of any since the Conquest. 

The premier’s view of the opposition was, without dis- 
guise, one which did not secure him any indulgence 
from it. The bulk of the opposition was the liberal party, 
now strengthened and graced by an abundance of par- 
liamentary talent, while its weakness of administrative 
ability was, of course, not yet shown ; and animated by 
victory, hope, and expectatio'u. Ajiothor powerful, though 
small party, in opposition, was tha? of the ‘^Canningites,’ 
led by Mr. Huskisson in these his last' days. The old 
Tories made up the t^ird party — ngt a very numerous 
one, but strong in th(3‘ energies of grief, disappointment, 
and fear. The duke's tdctics were well un^rstood. He 
expected to hold his position by playing off these parties 
against each other. Ho did not see, as others did, that the 
causes of their disunion had mainly disappeared, while, 
amidst the heavings of this volcanic time, ne^v ground had 
arisen on which they might stand together, and look 
abroad upon the agitations of the politiccd seai The duke 
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wa.s blind to this, beoanie he was not yet aware of the 
critical character of the times. He had seen the dangers of 
Ireland, and shown that he could yield to necessity, and 
do what was required. But he did not comprehend the 
state of France, nor enterftiin the least doubt that his 
friend Tolignac would*conquer there ; and he w^as to speak 
a few words, the next November, which should show the 
existing generation and a remote posterity that the needs 
and destinies of England were no clearer to him than, as 
he shouFd by thS. time have learned, were now those of 
France. , 

As for 1^13 union which was possible and probable 
between these three opposition parties — a union more pro- 
b^le at present than any practical antagonism — it must 
bo remembered tjjiat a touchstone of political integrity 
had been applied universally in tlie Catholic emancipation 
measure. It was now clear which men had opinions and 
cc^iild hold to them. No one could be present at the de- 
bates of this session, and not see that a new feeling of 
mutual respect had ^rown up between the prominent men 
who had for life advocated, and for life opposed, Catholic 
emancipation. The dignity of irresistible victory belonged 
to the one set ; and the dignity of adherence to conviction 
under the now adversity of opposition belonged to the 
other; and the mutual recognition attracted both to a 
cordial co-operation on questions on which they happened 
to agree. Then again, the Huskisson party was strongly 
uiiHed with the Tories on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, and with the Liberal^ on that of free-trade. And 
a clear understanding tcmld not but exist among all the 
three in regal’d to the Wellington administration — that it 
could not, and must not, Continue long ; and that the 
utmost care and delicacy were necessary to support it as 
long as it was necessary, and to; displace it in the least 
perilous time and manner. It is the belief of many that 
the premier was slow in becoming aware that he held 
office by the mercy of the opposition which he had ex- 
pected to manage and control. It is certain that his 
experience with regard to Irish questions had not yet 
humbled him enough ; and that the coming year was one 
of mo6t painful discipline to him. He was first to learn, 
YOL» II* V 
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in the spring, however slow he might be in receiving the 
lesson, that his government was in itself quite powerless ; 
and next, in the summer, how France spumed the govern- 
ment which had not beforehand seemed to him monstrous ; 
and in the ^utumn — but that lesson shall be revealed in its 
own time. In the long life of the Duke of Wellington, 
perhaps no one year has taught him so much political 
truth; under a regimen of such severe discipline, as the 
year 1830. ^ a,- 

He began the year with a course of action so "weak and 
blind as really helped to justify the popular belief in 
France, and in some quarters at home, that he and Prince 
Polignac were, if not in league, at least actuated by strong 
sympathy. He began the year with a war, on his own 
account, against the press. 

Perhaps no act of the Duke of Wellington’s has ever 
injured him so much as this. It instantly lessened his 
power, and wholly altered the popular estimate of bis cha- 
racter. Much of his power was derived from the impres- 
sion, till then universd^l, that his self-reliance was not only 
indomitable, but so luity as to be beyond the reach of 
foolish or malignant censure. Some persons had been 
rather surprised at his condescending to qnan’el with Lord 
Winchilsca’s l andoin assertions ; but now, when he directed 
the attorney-general to prosecute the Morning Journal for 
libels against the king, the government, and himself indi- 
vidually, people looked at one another, and asked whether 
this could be the man who was supposed to have the world 
under his feet. The libels complained of were very abu- 
sive ; but they were, for the mos^ part, extrjemely vague. 
One allegation of corruption, supposed to refer the lord 
chancellor, was distinct ; and it might, perhaps, be neces- 
sary to the reputation i‘t)f a judge to rebut it ; but, when 
the lord chancellor ' proceeded to prosecute on his own 
account, the editor of the paper made an affidavit that the 
charge did not refer to the lord chancellor. Upon this, 
the government pursued the charge, instituting a new 
prosecution for the same libel, as affectiffig some one 
member of the government, whoever he might be ; and 
this proceeding, taking place after the defendant had dis- 
closed his line of defence, was universally regarded as 
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harsh and vindictive. But it was reasonable in com- 
parison with the other prosecutions, which were for such 
vague charges as ‘ treache^, cowardice, and artifice,* and 
such gossip as that the king had been observed to look 
coldly on the Duke of Wellington, and giving hints of the 
reasons why the king did not appear in public. It \ya8 no 
small humiliation to the duke that hfe had to be reminded 
by the verdict of ^ho jury, on the second of the three trials, 
that the' time succeeding the passage of the. Catholic 
Belief Bills was one of extreme excitement, "when some 
allowance Sl^ould be made for vehemence of temper, and 
intemperance of language. The prime-minister, who best 
kaew the opposition of men’s minds, should have been the 
first to make thi^ allowance ; and that he did not, ma- 
terially damaged his reputation. The piivate chaplain of 
the Duke of Cumberland avoided himself the author of 
some of the libels ; yet the printer and publisher were pur- 
sued for them. The duke’s plea was, that such publica- 
tions prevented the public excitement from subsiding ; but 
there could be no doubt of the irritation being greatly 
aggravated by the prosecutions themselves. The Whig 
attoriioy-goneral, who remained in the ministry on the 
ground of the government being conducted on Whig prin- 
ciples, never recovered the ground he lost in the national 
esteem by these prosecutiuns. Mr. Scarlett after this 
obtained dignities, office, and title; but ho was always 
felt^to be a fallen man. Some contemporaries ascribed the 
whole proceeding to his, as others did, to Prince Polignao’s 
influence over the mind*6f the Duke of AVellington. The 
Examiner of tliat-date says of the proceeding : ‘ This may 
bo hypochondria, or it may he Scarlett ; for surely it 
cannot be intended to countenance tHe measures of Prince 
Polignac, and to persecute the pK)ss with a view to pre- 
serving conformity of councils. The coincidence is, at 
least, curious.’ Under any supposition — whether the duke 
was spontaneously despotic, or whether he was wrought 
upon by Prince Polignao on the one hand, or Mr. Scarlett 
on the other — tne reputation of the ministry, atid especially 
of the premier, was deeply injured by these conflicts with 
the press. The editor of the Morning Journal and one of the 
proprietors were punished by fine and imprisonment. 

U 2 
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The king’s speech delivered by commission on the 4th 
of Febimaiy, announced the peace concluded between 
Kussia and Turkey; the continuance of the Portugueso 
quarrel ; the distress among the agricultural and manufac- 
turing classes at home, and the hope of the government 
that considerable reductions of expenditure might take 
place, without injury to the public service. Tlief subject of 
improvements in tnt administration of the law was also 
recommended to the consideration of ^ parliamQAt ; and 
measures were announced to answer this object, and prepare 
for a revision of the practice and proceedings of tho 
superior courts. 

Before the ministers could announce their plans of re- 
trenchment, they formally pledged themselves to the 
principle and practice, to be pursued wdthout hesitation or 
delay. Only a week after the opening of parliament, Sir 
James Graham brought forward a motion for a general 
reduction of the salaries of official persons, on the ground 
of the restoration of fhe value of mo^ey by Mr. Peel’s bill 
of 1819. This motion was withdrawn in favour of a 
resolution proposed by Mr. Dawson, secretaiy to the trea- 
sury, urging, in the form of an address to the king, reduc- 
tion of the persons employed in the departments of civil 
government, and of their salaries. Mr. Hume’s motion 
for a committee of economical inquiry was also withdrawn, 
that the ministers might be left free to produce their plan. 
They did this on the 19th of February. 

Such reductions as were now to be proposed alihost 
always disappoint tho popular expectation, because they 
must necessarily bear a very small proportion to the vast 
ex^.nditure of a country an/5ient enough in its form of 
government and society to inherit th^ consequences of old 
financial errors, and fo lie under heavy obligations of good 
faith. Not only ignoraht demagogues in remote districts 
of the country, but some members of the House who should 
understand the history of British finance better than they 
do, point to the large amount of annual expenditure, and 
then to the small proposals of reduction, ^d scoff at the 
administration of the day — taking no pains to separate the 
expenditure of the administration of the day from that to 
\Yhicb the present generation is bound by the pledges of a 
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former one. On the present occasion, there was less of this 
method of complaint than usual — ^leading memhers in each 
section of opposition making haste to. declare that the 
reductions proposed went beyond their expectatious. The 
reductions amounted altogether to £1,300,000; a large 
sum out of the £12,0^0,000 from which alone they could 
bo deducted ; but not an amount whoi^ remission would 
be any effdbtual relief to the country. All who knew best, 
in each party, agreed that nothkig fiyfeher could at present 
be done 4^1 the departments of the army and navy; a con- 
clusion whieh was not, however, allowed to pass without 
some sevei^ taunting of the ministers aboufr the state of 
Ireland, which would not yet admit of any diminution of 
tlj^e military force stationed there. It had been concluded 
too hastily, some months before, that the pacification of 
Ireland would folWw upon the relief of the Catholics ; and 
now, Mr. Peers mention of ‘ tho two great hostile parties 
in Ireland ’ was received with fironical congratulations by 
those who did not see that the disturbed state of Ireland 
was owing to the l(jug delay of the measure of emancipa- 
tion, which had exasperated the passions of parties to an 
indomitable point. 

The duties removed were those on beer, cider, and 
leather, by which the dii ect relief to the people was calcu- 
lated at £3,400,000 ; and tho indirect at so much more as 
would justify an estimate of £5,000,000 for the whole 
boon. A prospect was held out of reducing the interest 
on some portions of tho national debt ; and a searching 
examination was going forward in every department of 
government, into the minutest divisions of the public ex- 
penditure. ^liis sessidh gave the most important financial 
relief to the nation of anj since the peace ;\pLnd the ac- 
knowledgements of, this by the liberal members of' Spposi- 
tion were full and gracious. Mr .^Baring regretted that 
the project of annually paying ©ff a portion of the prin- 
<51 pal of the national debt was surrendered for the sake of 
present relief ; but most people thought that the fact of a 
deficit was hint enough to attend first to the immediate 
pressure upon the people. The repeal of the beer-duty 
met with great opposition from the landed interest in the 
House, who would have preferred a repeal of the malt- 
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tax ; and from the agitation of the brewers and publicans, 
who were alarmed at the idea qf cheap beer, and of the 
throwing open of the trade which was proposed to take 
place at the same time. But the measures suggested by 
the chancellor of the exchequer were all carried. 

The government had promin'ed, at the close of the pre- 
ceding session, that a committee of parliament should be 
appointed this year to consider the whole subjf^ct of the 
jurisdiction and charter of the East India Company, as 
that charter was so^xi to'' expire. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed this spring, the vast^mportaiTco of its 
duties being emphatically indicated by Mr. Peel. The 
subjects of the Oompan}’’ had been computed amount to 
ninety millions ; and the welfare of millions more was 
implicated with theirs; it was therefore impossible to 
overrate the seriousness of the inquiry whether the terri- 
torial and commercial powers of the Company should be 
continued ; and if continued, on what understanding and 
what terms. The Company had kept silence as to their 
own desires and intentions ; the government had no pro- 
positions to make, or (Opinions to exprass ; and the com- 
mitee entered upon its work with every possible appear- 
ance of impartiality, and security for it. There was some 
remonstrance, here and there, about the appointment of 
three or four India directors to servo on the committee ; 
but the objection gave way before the need that wns felt of 
their Information on the affairs of India and of the Com- 
pany. The result of the investigations of this committee 
will appear hereafter. 

The speech had referred to proposed improvements in 
iihe administration of the law. Ovg great improvement 
which took place this session — an incident sd remarkable 
as tg, 4 i,eserv '8 special mention-^ -was the removal of an 
unjust judge. The croym was addressed by both Houses 
of parliament, praying for the removal of the judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty^in Ireland — Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton — who had been lately discovered to have been guilty 
of malversation in the years 1805, 1806, and 1810. The 
facts were clear, and part of the evidence consisted of 
documents in the handwriting of the aodused, which 
showed that he had appropriated to his own use some of 
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the proceeds of derelict vessels adjudicated on by himself. 
He was, of course, remc^ed. The shock which this pro- 
ceeding caused throughout the country testified strongly 
to the confidence — so unhesitating as to become natural — 
which society in England has in the integrity of its 
judges. • y . 

An important altei^tion in the adn^istration of the 
law was, that Wales was annexed to -jme English judica- 
ture, its own separate system b^ing polished. Instead of , 
twelve, there were to bo henceforward fifteen English 
judges ; *k^ew judge being added to each of the three 
courts of King’s Eench, Common Pleas, and. Exchequer. 
In Scotlanf^ two courts were abolished — the High Court 
of Admiralty and the Commissary Court; and thus the 
O0urt of Session had more to do. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the Coq;-t of Session had stiU more judges than 
were necoasarj'-; and their number was reduced from 
fifteen to thirteen. • 

Mr. Peel brought in a bill, on tire 1st of April, to cir- 
cumscribe the infliction of the punishment of death for 
forgery. He propdfted to abolisli the death penalty in all 
cases where the forgery could have been defied by any 
degree whatever of care on the part of the person injured, 
])reserving it only in cases of the forgery of the great seal, 
the privy seal, and the sign- manual ; in forgeries of wills, 
on the irublio funds, on bank or money notes or orders, f)r 
representatives of nioiioj" in any shape. This bill, iin]ror- 
tant as it was, did not moot the view’s of those w’ho 
beiievod that the punishment of death for forgery did not 
diseourago the crime, and hinder conviction for it; 
and Sir James Mackintosh proposed and carried a clause ■ 
repealing thS penalty in all cases of forgery^ut that of 
wills. The Lords restored^the bill to its orrginal^atete, • 
and sent it down s(5 late in the sofwion as to cause a ques- 
tion whether it should bo accented in the Commons, or 
thrown out, in the moral certainty that no lives would be 
forfeited under portions of a law which it was understood 
would be repealed in a few months. On tho whole, it was 
thought best,Jbo take at onoe what was offered, and seek 
the rest hereafter ; and Mr, Peel’s bill passed. 

The cause of tho Jews was advocated strongly in the 
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House tbis iiession, as it was likely to be after the admis- 
sion of the Catholics to parliament. Mr. Eobert Grant 
opened the subject, and was supported at once by many of 
the ablest men in the House ; and afterwards l3y a con- 
siderable body of petitions frbm the towns. There was a 
majority of 18 in ^Ji-vour of the introduction of the bill ; 
but it was thrown t ut on the second reading by fh majority 
^ of 228 over 165. T^ie arguments against the admission of 
the Jews to parliament were of the usual untenable and 
mutually contradictory sort. The Jews'^were, tsO few to 
be worth regarding, but they would overthrow the Chris- 
tianity of the legislature; some Jews ono€ » hated the 
Founder of Christianity, and therefore all Jews would 
now seek to overthrow his Church. Nobody wished it ; 
and then, again, the desire to favour Jews showed the pre- 
valent disposition to infidelity. All tlie petitions on the 
subject were in favour of ^tho Jews ; there was not one 
against them : and this proved how carefully they must 
be kept out, as a class of infidels powerful through popular 
sympathy. The mosh amusing plea svas, that it was un- 
reasonable to admit Jews while Quakers were excluded ; 
to which the friends of the Jews replied, by offering to 
admit the Quakers immediately. To us it is strange to 
look back now, and see how long ago the Quakers were 
admitted, while the Jews still stand waiting outside ; it 
is strange to think that that method of management still 
subsists by which the hypocrite and lax holder of opinion 
find entrance without difficulty to the national councils, 
while the conscientious Jew, one of a body of singularly 
loyal and orderly and useful subjects, is excluded on 
account of a difference of belief on matters which, as is 
Bhqs53^>y the fundamental divvjrsitics of faith which exist 
within the walls of pai^iament, can have nothing to do with 
the business which goes fijrward there. The real difficulty 
probably is, in all such cases, that men suppose a proselyting 
tendency in all who differ from themselves. In the case of 
the Catholics, there might be some colour of reason for 
such an apprehension ; but as everybody ought to know, 
there can be none such in the case of a Je^. A Jew no 
more desires to make Gentiles Jews, than a peer desires to 
make all the commonalty peers. Iff both cases, the privi- 
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lege must come from tko fountain of privilege, and its 
value lies mainly in its restriction. The Jews consider 
themselves the peerage of the human race, and accordingly 
have no tendency to proselytism. 

At the beginning of this^session it is ^obable that no 
one foresaw what a vigorous growth ofirthe political life 
of the nat jon was about to take place t^jrough the agitation 
of the question of parliamentary^ reform. This was 
beyond human foresight ; betaussr as yet the French 
revolutiim, had libt taken place, and its stimulating in- 
fluence upon the politics of England could not be antici- 
pated. Bui; the subject of parliamentary reform was not 
neglected. The Marquis of Blandford was still too angry 
with parliament for passing the Catholic Belief Bill, still 
too firmlj" persuaded that the people of England were 
averse to Catholid^’emaucipation, to give up his attempt to 
destroy the existing constitution of the House of Commons. 
The spectacle is curious of the zeal of this violent anti- 
Catholio gentleman, in the most ‘ radical and revolu- 
tionary ’ question tf the day ; a sjeal so vehement and 
rash, that long-avowed advocates of reform of parliament 
could by no means keep it in check, or prevent its 
throwing ridicule on their great cause. The Marquis of 
Blandford moved a very extraordinary amendment to the 
address on the 5th of February ; an amendment which he 
called a ‘wholesome admonition to the throne.’ This 
amendment declared — what would have astonished the 
ki\ 3 g very much if it had been carried — that the House 
was determined that his majesty should not be the only 
person in his dominiong left i^orant of the astounding fact 
of the deep afnd universal distress of the nation, and the 
consequent impending danger to the throne, Sind ^^^ he^ 
venerable institutioss of the country. The reason assigned 
for the distress was the deviation fi 9ln the tiue principle of 
representation, shown in the existence of purchaseable 
seats in parliament; by means of which the House was 
filled witih men who considered their own interests alone, 
and heaped a ruinous weight of taxation upon the country ; 
to remedy wMch, the king was exhorted to revert to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and to make the House of 
Commons once more a representation of the popular will. 
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On account if the truth mixed up with exaggeration and 
error in the^long amendment of the marquis, several of 
the liberal members voted for it ; but all agreed that the 
subject was too vast and important to be dealt with as an 
amendment on . the address ; and that a more definite 
Statement of th^bject desired must be proposed before 
the House could \ass a really useful vote on any part of 
the subject. y e 

As early as the I'pth o^ the same month, accordingly, 
the marquis was read^ to put the Hous^ in possg^ssion of 
his plan. Though the French revolution had not yet 
happened, the old Tories might be excused for thinking 
that the world was coming to an end, when they saw the 
Marquis of Blandford making advances to Mr. O’Connell, 
in promotion of the most ‘revolutionary project’ of tfie 
century; and Mr. O’Connell, again, ^fraternising with 
the Polignac ministry and the Bourbons, and expending 
all the virulence of his akuse on the liberals of France. 
We have on record some of the sayings of the time 
which reveal the state of men’s minds. First, we have 
the old Tory, Lord EKion, who writeil^'of the Wellington 
policy as ‘establishing a precedent so dangerous/ so 
encouraging to the present attempts at revolution under 
the name of reform, that he must be, in my judgment, a 
very bold fool who docs not tremble at what seems to be 
fast approaching. Look, too, at France. The ministers 
beat in the chambers, on the’ first day, by a veiy con- 
siderable majority ! What the Duke of AVollington will 
do, I pretend not to guess. What will be said now about 
the fact that all the occasion?! laws against sed^ion have 
been suffered to expire ? Hcavew save us now ! for in 
man there m no sufficient help.’ Then we have the Tory 
Tla<ncal, by the constefhation which only plunged 
Lord Eldon ‘ in vey-^ low spirits.’ ' The Marquis of 
Blandford said that ‘ the^honourable and learned member 


for Clare had expressed sentiments on this momentous 
topic in which he most cordially concurred. He was 
happy to see that honourable gentleman devote his talents 
to the reprobation of so execrable a system, /tnd ho could 
assure him that ho would gladly join heart and hand with 
so efficient a coadjutor in procuring its abolition.* And 
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next we have this member for Clare, Ais efficient 
coadjutor in the cause of parliamentary reform in London 
vituperating the men who were risking their all in vin- 
dicating the principle of parliamentary representation in 
Paris. ‘ I a Liberal ! * exclaims Mr. O’wnnell, at this 
juncture. ‘ No : I despise ^he French ^berals. I con- 
sider them the enemies, not only of reli^n, but of liberty ; 
and I am ^thoroughly convinced that^ligion is the only 
secure basis of human freedoiji.’ Tjne assumption that 
because the French liberals resistea tyranny, they there- 
fore resiBtof\. religion, is worthy of Lord Eldon ; but a 
stroke of absurdity follows, too gross for even Lord Eldon. 
Mr. O’ConHell summed up by declaring himself a Ben- 
thamite. To the end of his days ho cherished his hatred of 
alb liberalism in France, probably from his leaning towards 
the authority of the Jesuits. That he had no faith in the 
Orleans family, and no congratulations to offer on their ac- 
cession, is not to be wondered ab; but his loyalty to the old 
Bourbons was a trait which, in the 8<5lff8tylod Liberator of 
Ireland, was too much for most men’s gravity. ‘The 
Liberals,’ he rashlf and ignorantTy declared, ‘ do not 
desire any liberty save that of crushing religion, and once 
again imbruing their hands in the blood of the clergy* — 
an assertion which is merely an exaggeration of the terrors 
of the ‘ Protestant * members of the House of Lords about 
the Irish Liberals. Such were some of the curious inci- 
dents of the time. 

The Marquis of Blandford’s plan was radical indeed. 
He* proposed that a committee of parliament should bo 
chosen by ballot, who should inquire into the condition of 
all the cities and boroughs in the kingdom, and should 
report to the Some secretary all that had forfeii^d the fair 
conditions of representation J as if this last was a piMTiWflr 
clear as to be left •to the decisio:^ of any ‘ committee 
chosen by ballot I ’ The home secretary was immediately 
to notify the forfeiture to these constituencies and to the 
public through the Gazette ; and the vacancies were to be 
filled up by representation of large towns, hitherto ex- 
cluded. No compensation was to be given to the pro- 
prietors of disfranchised boroughs, unless such conciliation 
should ho absolutely requisite to the passage of the measure* 
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All memberi^ were to be paid ; cily and borough representa- 
tives two pomds, and county members four pounds per 
day ; and all were to have been hitherto residents among 
the constituencies which they represented. Copyholders 
and certain leasUiolders were'to enjoy the franchise ; and 
Scotland was to placed on the same footing with Eng- 
land. The most obvious objection hero is to the vagueness 
about the true prin\tiple of representation by which the 
committee were to tr}' the existing state of the cities and 
boroughs of England. If, as the mover declared, abundant 
information And authority were to be found in the law and 
history of England, it was clearly necessary cto find and 
arrange them — to fix the test — before proceeding to the 
trial. That such a proposition should be entertained, at 
all, and debated through a long sitting, showed the 
earnestness that existed for some measure of parliamentary 
reform. Lord Althorp mo^yed, as an amendment, at a late 
hour, the resolution : ‘ That it is the opinion of this House 
that a reform in the representation of the people is ne- 
cessary.* The majority against the amendment was 113; 
and then the original motion was negatived. 

The question about the destiny of East Eetford was 
brought forward again ; that question which had cost Mr. 
Huskisson his seat in the government two years before. 
He voted as formerly ; and there were 99 votes in favour 
of the transference of the representation to Birmingham ; 
but 126 voted on the other side ; and thus, in the opinion 
of many, cast the die which turned up ‘revolution.* 
There are many who believe, at this day, that if the 
representation of Birmingham had. been permitted at that 
time, a bit-by-bit reform would have taken'^lace, instead 
sweeping measure which its enemies might be 
permitted to call ‘ rey>lution.’ In Mi. Huskisson’s speech 
on this occasion we fin^ the first historical mention of 
the political unions, which were now to form so promi- 
nent a feature of the times. The notice was this : ‘He 
saw in Birmingham, lately, an association which, as far 
as he could perceive its elements, principles, and opera- 
tions, seemed exactly formed on the modef of the Catho- 
lic Association; for it had its subscriptions, its funds, 
its meetings, its discussions, and its agitator. The pur- 
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pose of this association ^as to raise a imivlrsal cry for 
parliamentary reform — to carry the qnestion^y exaggera- 
ting the difficulties, abuses, and distresses^ the counlry. 
Admiring, as he did, the talent of theigentleman who 
took the lead (Mr. Attwodd) at the Birmingham meet- 
ing, he, for one, woMd much rather ^ that gentleman 
in the • Ifonse of Commons — as fortunately he saw the 
honourable member for Clare ip. the^ouse of Commons, 
lie would rather see the leader of fhe Birmingham meet- 
ing hero as -the representative of that town, than in con- 
ducting such an association, sending forth, those state- 
ments and^ppeals to the country, which was, perhaps, too 
prone, at the present moment, to act on the apprehensions 
gffiierated by them.* Is it possible that ]\lr. Huskisson 
did not see — he clear an eye for some things 

less evident — that when the attention of any portion of 
the English people is once faiuly fixed on the principle of 
any one of their institutions, the yielding of a single point 
of detail can never satisfy them? If Birmingham had at 
that time obtained representatiofl, and had sent Mr. 
Attwood to parliament, did he suppose that the Bir- 
mingham Union would have dissolved, any more than the 
Catholic Association would have dissolved if Mr. O’Connell 
had been permitted to take his seat after his first election 
for Clare ? The Birmingham Political Union was formed 
for the promotion of the whole question of parliamentary 
reform, and not onl}^ fur obtaining a representation of its 
o^n town. If this enfranchisement had been granted 
now, the success would ha\;^ stimulated Manchester and 
Leeds, and ^ther places, to a similar pursuit of theix* 
object ; and then the old Tories would hava charged the 
government with the consSquenoes of yielding 
movements. As i! was, the den^^ answered the same 
purpose, of stimulating the popular will. The truth was, 
the time was come for the change. It mattered little, 
except as to the tempers of the parties concerned, whether 
government gave assent or denial. The time was come 
for the rending of the garments which the nation’s life 
had outgrown ; and the agreement or refusal to mend the 
first slit could make but the difference of a da}'' in the 
jiyoviding of a ti^w suiti The Duke of Wellington was 
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soon to that he saw nothing of this; but if Mr. 
Huskisfion diihnot, it is only a fresh proof how little those 
who stand in\;ho midst of a crowd of events can see 
before them. V 

Lord John Eu^ell brought forwajrd the subject of the 
representation of lal^e towns, by moving for lea'^ to bring 
in a bill to enable BM^ingham, Manchester, and Leeds to 
return members to the^Iouse of Commons ; and this was the 
occasion of Mr. Huskisson’s last speech bn pj^rliimentary 
reform. He^ supported the motion, but under protcsi; 
against any extension of the boon beyond speoiftl and very 
pressing coses. There is an interest in reading his state- 
ment of his views, though his views may not be ours, tis 
the last words we shall be able to give of one whoso 
memory will ever be precious to his country. ‘ To such a 
measure of reform,’ as th<j present ‘he should give his 
cordial support. As to a moio extensive parliamentary 
reform — a measure founded upon the princirl'; of a 
general revision, reconstruction, and VlemodeEing of our 
present constitution — to such a general revision, and 
change of our constitution, he had beer always opposed ; 
and while he had a seat in that House, lie should give it his 
niost decided opposition. Ho conceived that if such an 
extensive reform were effococd, they might go on for two 
or three sessions in good and easy times, and such a 
reformed parliame’.^*- might adapt itself to our mode of 
government and the ordinary concerns of the countiy?^; 
but if such an e>teiisivo change were effected in the con- 
.stitution of ps-iliaiuont, sure he was that whenever an 
occasion ar^J of great popular excitement '^or reaction, 
^h£|_pop y a ii<mce would be a tcHal subversion of our con- 
stitution, followed by complete confusion and anarchy, 
terminating first, in the tj^aony of a fierce democracy, and 
then in that of a military despotism, these two great 
calamities maintaining that natural order of succession 
which they have always been hitherto seen to observe. 
He was therefore opposed to such an exteysive change 
and revision of our representative system. It might be 
easy to raise objections to the boroughs, and by separating 
the representative system into its various constituent parts, 
to point out evils and abuses in several of them ; but it 
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was a waste of time, and a perversion of oonfeon sense, to 
look at it in that way. He would take it ajf a whole, and 
regarding our present system as one ag^egate, he was 
opposed to an}^ material chiwjige in it.’ / 

Weak words — to hq^ the last from su^ a man I With 
the explosive elements of wrong invoked, as he allowed, 
in this aggregate, was the entireness jW:o he best preserved 
by leaving the explosive elcmfint8/& burst and shatter 
everythujg connected with them, or by taking them out 
while they 'might yet be safely handled ? ^ These were 
weak wor^ to bo the last from such a man ; but the wisest 
men are weak when they prophesy of the future under the 
instigation of fear instead of the inspiration of faith. The 
motion was lost by a majority of 48. The subject was 
brought up againr- in May, however, when Lord John 
liuBsell took occasion to propose two resolutions in the 
place of a motion of Mr. CVConheirs, which was negatived. 
Mr. O’Connell’s motion was for loa-vo.to bring in a bill to 
establish universal^ suffrage, triennial parliaments, and 
vote by ballot. Lord John Eussell’s resolutions were in 
favour of an increase in the number of representatives, 
and for the additional ones being given to large towns and 
populous counties. This incessant bringing-up of the 
subject during the session, by Tory, Whig, and Kadical 
leaders, testifies to the progress of the question in the 
national will. The French revolution might accelerate 
the demand and the movement; but these preceding 
transactions show that parliamentary reform would have 
been required and obtained without the awakening of any 
new sympathy with any foreign people. 

The man in all England who, at this critica^so^j^jJjii 
most to promote tli^ cause of parliamentary reform, was 
the Duke of Newcastle. He made aW avowal so broad and 
clear of his belief that the franchises of the citizens of 
Newark were his own, as much as any property whatever 
that he held, that many were startled into a contemplation 
of the actual system itself, who might otherwise have con- 
tinued to argu6»a bout mere wmrds. The indopenden t voters 
of Newark sent up a petition to parliament complaining of 
the undue influence of the Duke of Newcastle in the eleo- 
tions, which he exercised without any apparent recollection 
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of the statutl which prohibits the interference of peers in 
elections. The Duke’s influence was mainly derived from 
his being thA lessee of crown-lands, amounting to 960 
acres, which formed a sort of belt round three-fourths of the 
town of Newar^ The ministers declared plainly in the 
House that they Md no intention of»renewing the lease of 
these lands to the 'kuke of Newcastle ; and thi^ being the 
case, and the expofiP^e and disgrace very complete, the 
committee asked for ws considered by the majority not to 
be needful. The most really useful of the affair, 

however, wa^s the innocent amazement of the^peer himself 
at such an interference with his use of his influence ; an 
amazement expressed in words which were never let drop 
for a day during the continuance of the reform agitation, 
and which are a proverb to this hour : ‘ May I not do 
what I ■will -with mine own ? ’ He had looked upon the 
electors of Newark as hi^‘own;’ but the 587 who had 
resisted his dictation, and striven to return an independent 
member, were very far from answering to the peer’s 
notion of what Newark electors oughli^to be ; and a great 
blessing the country from this time felt it to be, that 
there were 587 electors within the duke’s belt of land who 
wore not his ‘ own.’ 

The general impression that the king was very ill con- 
tinued in the absence of all reliable information about his 
state, and notwithstanding the activity of the preparations 
for his customary birthday fdte in April. It became known 
at length, however, that those preparations were counter- 
manded ; and on the 15th of^ April his majesty’s physicians 
' issued a bulletin, announcing th^ the king was ill of a 
bilious attack, accompanied with difficulty Mn breathing. 

during this illness were extraordinarily de- 
ceptive ; and the nation was kept as mearly as possible in 
the dark about the kmg’js state to the last — almost every 
bulletin declaring him bettor, till, as a (jontemporary 
observed: ‘Amidst these accumulated bettemesses, the 
nation was wondering why he was not well, when it heard 
that he was dead.’ It is supposed that the king insisted 
on seeing the bulletins, and that the physidians feared the 
responsibility of making them true. This is a mockery 
whidi should have been prevented by some means or other* 
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On the 24th of May, ho'^yever, a message froA‘ the king to 
both Houses of parliament, indicated thelteith. The 
message told that the king was so ill that /t was incon- 
venient and painful to him to sign papejff with his own 
hand, and that he relied on •the readiness^f parliament to 
consider without delay how he might be relieved of this 
labour. There was no doubt in this c^ about the reality 
of the bodily illness, nor of the ability of the king to 
understand and give orders about/ihe btLsiness brought 
befoio hsm; but the danger of the precedent was very 
properly kept in view, and the provision for affixing the 
sign-manual without trouble to the king was%nced about 
with all possible precautions, which could prevent the 
authority from being used by the creatures of an insane 
sovereign. The stamp was to be affixed in the king’s 
presence, by his itffmediate order given by word of mouth, 
to obviate mistake of any si^n by head or hand ; a me- 
morandum of the circumstances must accompany the 
and the document stamped must be previously 
en<r by thi ee m^mbei s of the pri^-oouncil. The opera- 

tio^^ the bill was limited to the present session, that, if the 
j^’s illness should continue, the irregular authority asked 
for^^®^ be renewed at short intervals. The bill was 
ad on the 28th of May ; and the occasion for its use 
over within a month. The king died at three o’clock 
in June. The final struggle 

udden and shprt. He was sitting up when he felt 
Jappears to be the peculiar and unmistakable sensa- 
tion P death. He leaned his head on the shoulder of 
a pa^’ exclaimed : ‘ O/rodl %his is death ! ’ and was gone.^ 
ip^g^mmedi^e cause was the itipture-of "a blood;vessel in 
stomach. Ossification «of some of the vessels _ 

aboT# begun many yearn previousI^r'dJ^ 

befoi® complication o% diseases had become 

ter yj hle. 

xme Kings of England and France were beckoned down 
from their thrones nearly at the same time. George IV. 
died just after his brother of France had issued his can- 
vassing procl&mation — ^his last words to his people — and 
before the result could be known ; and both sovereigns 
were in a state of discontent, anger, and fear at the state 
VOL. IL X 
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Jt w<44 ind^ bo 4iffi©i4t to point to f 
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wont woU with him; <md os hio tironhlea camo 
j^otlj frcnp wiwHi b© ^©z^© ©f tho oo|]Qqp03i©©'i^©^© 
whioh hc|.y0 waitod njpon <the most unfortopato of kings. 
Eipgs 3©f©©M*i^pti'^©» 4©throned---<>r disoaoed jin bo^, 
batr«g^ in thoir domestio roUtionfr--hav0'*ni9Wiy had 
oolaoe 'pphi© emotions^ stfenoons aoi^i or sweet do* 
inef4o affections, our mihappy king had none of 

these. Throng^i }ifo he achieved nothing. Me ^as neithe?r 
a Warript. nor a statesman, nor a student, nor a doi^slio 
man. If he had h©©n even a meohaniCiL like Louis Xy(. 
the locksmith, it would have been something. ^ was 
nothing bnt tha ©^ pleasure : and, ©ven in an ordinary 
rank, no pn© 1©^ ©^©h a li^© ©^ pain as th© man of ples^ 
sme. Jn his rank, where real companionship is out t^fie 
question, ©van that hfe of pain is ^riyea pf its ‘chief 
piape — ^the fellowship of comrades. The ‘ first gentle man 
in Ihnrope * might mal^ himself as vulgar as he would ill fhe 
pnrsnits cf dwipation ; he was still pnnce, and therefore 
pmdnded firom the hilarity which cannot e^ist whore %ere 

ia got equality. _ ^ / 

His yonth was unhappy. His and 

restricted himi ©ad thus drove him paf iv 4 ®]Bt and 
nffi^noe. What his married life w^« f©©J of 

his nxiieen. If he Iqv 4 hie oy'ehild, she d^ love 
him : e nd he lost her lT»».6d‘TQ.o friends; ©nd 
^iium *o H W nanw «'“5[ 
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digality at tli^ir expense oheoked ©very gwrth of that 
loyalty Khicli springs from perisoiial sd^msT^t and 
esteem. Faulty as was Wa temper, ids pripdipleS were no 
better. W© liave seen in tSe obnrse of i&St, nistory that 
his word was utterly •unreliable; and eth^ pp)ofs stood 
out from 4be whole snrfroe of bis If it is asked 
whether there was no good to this apmunt of 

evih the only answer, probably, thR oonld be given by 
those mol^t dispose^ in his ftivonr is, that he was kindly 
and warm in frelings towards those whon? bo took for 
his oompaiflbns, whatever their deserts ; aM that he oonld 
be es^melr agreeable and winning, and even ontwardly 
dignified, when he chose. Like all princes, he had his 
fiatterers; and w^ile he lived, praises of the sovereign 
were afipat, as they are in every reign. The glories and 
blessings which accrued to the nation in his time, naturally 
appeared to belong more or less to hj[m at the moment* 
But it is not so after the lapse of twenty years. When w© 
now look back upon^he olob© of the war, the breaking Up 
of the Holy AlUanoe, the reduoiion of taxation, the in^ 
proyemm^ in freedom of speech and the press, the emand^ 
nation of the Pissenters and the Catholios, and the esta- 
olishment of tna principle and some of the praotioe of free- 
trade, we involuntarily regard these as the ^cts and ex- 
perience of a loation without a head. If it is now a oon*- 
viction fi{|ei7 oomm^ among us, that besides that irre^ 
sistible h fiueuoe^Bl^ich emanates from persmml characto, 
the sovmign hlg^^th us, no longer any power hnt mr 
obetruotijm, it js certaht that no one hap don e yn 

much toi ripen a»d extend ftisnonvintian iw fecgggo yy* 
Up deeli md the noble preii^tivo of rate 
and mind of hte peo|>le by poisonal fwn nmng 

auoh Q^rtunteies as he of vemindmi^ them h.m 
otetembte power; and hia de^jh Wis rfwmyed them 
with in sndimEMCQ proppvtifmed to oanortef 
Si dted in the s&ty-mids A' yw of hte ind the 
eteventhpf prevtemi to whmh ^ ^Jb^the 
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CHAPTEE XJ. 

Oliaraoter of the Beign-i^Aohier'^enwints— Deaiderftter-flttfii© of Opera- 
tives-^Olmes and Pnni^meats — ^AccidentB^Aits and Edifloeer- 
Hanwell Ajsyluin—OrfiSage— Bailway— BOiewiing for the B^d— 
8cott*8 Novels — Shakspeare Festival — Actorl — Irving^Beligious 
Partly— Oonveisions of Oatholics— Intolejjanoe of C^inion — Dis- 
senter^ Marriages — ^Presa at Calontta— Stamp Duty-Protector of 
Slaves— Treaty with Brasil— Spring-guns— Society fof^he Difiusion 
of Useful Knowledge— Necrology— Political Deaths— Travellers— 
Men of BasmesB— Artists— Men of Letters— Philosophers— Philan- 
thropists. 

At the close of the first reign since the ^eaoe, it is easy to 
see that a great improvemtfnt in the national welfare had 
taken place, though the period was in itself one of gloom 
and a^tation. The (^id Tory rule was broken up, like an 
ice-field in spr^, and the winds were all abroad to pre- 
vent its reuniting. There were obstacles ahead ; but so 
many were floating away behind, that the expectation of 
progress was clear and strong. On every account it was 
a go^ thing that the old Tory rule was broken up ; but 
duefly for this— that when the thing was done by the 
strong compulsion of fact, of necessity, men were beginT>^^ 
to look for the principle of the change, 
obtain Bome insight into the views of lUjartioa ti,- A. j 
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Lord Eldon’s deolaratioim aboni the passing awa; of tho 
tilings that had been^ ana the incoming of a new and poiv 
tentons age of the national history^ thod£p we 6o not 
imnpathise in his terrors and regrets, nor wtee with him 
that what had been dropped was that which dionld have 
been retained, and tb^t whatever should supervene was to 
be deprecated because it was new. We have, what the old 
Tories ha'^ not, and cannot conceive df, the dmpest satis-^ 
faction in every pixmf that the •natjjpnal soul is alive and 
awake, that the manonal mind is np and stirring. There 
was proof of "this, at the close of tnis reign, in what had 
been done^nd in what was clearly about to Be done ; and 
this trumpet^ll to advance was heard above loud groans 
of^suffering, and deep sighs of depression ; and the nation 
marshalled itself for the advance accordingly. 

As for the fact» of what had been done, the old Tory 
rule by hereditary custom, or an understanding among the 
* great families’ whom Mr. Cafining so mortally offended,* 
was broken up. Exclusion from social right and privilege 
on account of religious opinion wi^ broken up ; that is, 
the system was, as a whole, though some partial exclusion 
remained, and remains to this day. In the same manner^ 
the system of commercial restriction was broken np, 
though in praotioe monopoly was as yet far more extensive 
than liberty of commerce. Slavery was brought up for 
trial at the tribunal of the national oonscienoe ; and, what- 
ever might be the issue, impunity at least was at an end. 
The delusion of the perfection of existing law was at an 
end; and national oonscienoe was app^ed to, to 
denounce legal vengeance and cruelty, to sr^titute justice 
in their pla^^ Hope Bad dawned for thyWst miserable 
classes of society; for, whije some pf th/firs^mOTi in tW 
nation were oonten^ng for an ameliorati(m of 
law in ^Uament, one of the first vipmen of her time was 
going ^ough the prisons, to ^toh over and enlighten 
we victims of sin and ignorance. The admission of a 
new order of men into the oabmet;^the bending of the old 
order, even of the iron dnke himself^ to their policy ; the 
emancipation %f Dissetiters and Oatholios ; the adoption of 
some measures on behalf of slaves ; the p^i^d adoption of 
free^zade; the continued amelioTations cu the crimi^ law 
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efforts of Sir S. BcndllF^ Vr« Fed, and Sir 
di&es lOiwiitosii ; ana the int<u%i#t exeit^d M the 
4imon m prit pnets by ihe exMioni* df Itou nfb 
in ilb domesHo policy of Ebglaxid 'A^liioh ttitiet 
for ever lls liltuitiitTtts Urn fiztit Btsboebdibg tlie 
peace, ^ 

Its chief ibislbrtanc, perhaps, ii9''ihai it hjitrodubed a 
jdiiethod, which soJbe oonsider a brinbiple of jgdtetnn;ietit — 
which oannot, ftoih^ts nature, permanent, ahd Which 
no one woold Wi4h tc eII bo! SToW begal, iMth ^e Oathdio 
r^f measirre, that practice of gtantih^ tp olaaiodr aUd 
intiinidatioiXoWhat would hot otherWiBo ha^ heen glWbted, 
which has eVer jsihoC been the most xihfavourable*h5,turfe of 
our political history. ^?he mischief began with the delay 
in granting the Catholics their feir claims ; and thosejvjhp 
‘ * ,lai 


caiued that delay ale answerable for the miscUef. They 
ate donbtieSB right in depiecating the 6Vil, and in Calling 
#it a revolutionary ^mpfom or mot ; but they ate wrong 
in laying it at any door but their own. It was not till the 
'Whigs oafuxo into power that the greatness of thO eVil was 
evident to everybody^ and then, whin the Whigs alotiO 
were blamed for it, the censUre was unjust The Osxtlifer 
liberal measures were pushed forward in good time. Mt. 
Oanni^s foreign policy, and Mr, Husklsson’s free-trade, 
and all the ameliorations of the criminal law, WerO the 
resulm of the ideas of the men who ofibred them ; offbfed 
before the nation was ready to demand them in a wdy not 
to be refused. With Catnolib emancipation the change 
oama. The leading members of the government aVoWcd 
their disinoHnation for the jneasure, and that it Was ex- 
^torted by necessity. In the story, which We shall hate 
lext to Aall see the consequence^^ ‘They did nbt 

^£^ppaa«cti 4 ^e£.ately ; for, though reform df parliament 
Would have been extorted from an unwilling govfeinment. 
there was happily A willing government ready tb grant 
hi. It was aS much thb result of the ided^i of the then 
who gave it as Mr, Cannings foteigh ^polioj^, Mi. 
1$in&i80on’e free-trade ) and ^ the World knew thkf thd 
lUimpei^ of the govemih^t advbcated this tefimhi for 
hmg yWs past, through evll^ and thtougli gdod fhphti *, 
lid way oouid> thereloi^e, now beaWw ^th hoti- 
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eammi» gnoa But Ute lu(tto^ of olbor tnausaciions will 
ticrli Ml fiitl Ut f b itf W!^ iMSl 10(411 olnMoU to ilto 
d^Mrhob sUft^lhiof 

tottit M^ toe tor^sato, 3f tlio luMktttiL of toiaO)t>lto 
*n w Wf — l>Mt tho tomato, lasttoil ed!' tot« rtlltaili, of tlio 
itiwMRioateto of {be btoit ; «tl& witli fho Uat froto 
th^ir th^ dt x)M 

68 li ikjglii t)e to 8e6 6 V^mmg^n ailstd jrtoM&g to 
popditur detoapdd vpjbdt th^ w&ldJid^et hAirB 
lii6te D6,#tfl tbefe t^as, a cSrtalu d%bil^ m it— 6 

touch oinexoio mourufaluess i^bioh U altogejtoor 
in the Other oaeo — ^wheh loaders |>toftiSfiiedljr Sboral do not 
origtoate me^mea, but hate them extorted agaixtet theit 
oWh Ootitiotiotis, by thg olaitiour Of their own pre* 
pAidotfttiug party. As we shatl Bee» there hiU» b^eii tdo 
moch 0^ tlua iti ^ksucceeding tiihe ; and toihe toarfdt odh^ 
Oe^tJehoefi ha'^^e probably to be juet hereafter * but thld is 
the place in which to fix the teptoaoh ii^hete it ia due— to 
charge upon the auti-Catholio portiosu Of the anetoori^ 
the cbnsequeuoes, be th^ what thet luay, of firfcrt obmpot- 
ling coiidefisiotts to popular intimidation, and tttmihg ba<dt 
the goveHnnent {torn its glorioils post of guide ana rttlef 
of ihe i^Il of the people, to the igUominy of beihg Its 
reluctant follower and servant. 

As fct what temained to be done — obviously hi the 
view of all the people — ^the Bouse of Ooiumons zunsi 
be reconstituted ; municipal government must be phrifle® ; 

V slavery mttst be abolished; something tnust be done to 
\lighten the intolerable burden of the poor-law ; the 
i laws, and as a Oonseq^tience, •the game-lati^s, must be re-^ 
/pealed; religious liberty muist be made complete; Ihfc^ 
yottth of the nation must be educated; and something 
remained over and above, eSvd still reumins-^HinHlI^imp^^ 
tant and more pressing, if all men oo^ld btit see it{ than all 
these put toother : the industriotM must have then^serte 
of food and cmnftnt. Hie poor-law, tbe (jotfi-law* taxation, 
and these, if properly talmd ih hand, and 

to Hkt dtmost, migntdo eumethbig; biit v^^hato 
ever ftaiy haigtt leave over mttst be done. It oaimet, in the 
natuto 0# t^gs, happen tor iVer, or for Velw long, ttort 
mdu H rhril £etriom sboli tmt day imd aS. 
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obtaiiiing food fi>t themBelves and their 
ohiSiten; oritliat men in the jbown$ should sit at the 
loom, or stanS over the spindles through all the working- 
hours of the day, for' their whole lives, till age comes upon 
^em, and then have no resource but the workhouse. The 
greatot work remaining to be done,^as to discover where 
the fault lies, and t^ amend it while there wa^ yet time. 
We shall hereafter see what has been done to this end ; 
and must then draw Our inferences as to what remains to 
be done. “ 

In 1829, the weavers of Lancashire %nd Cheshire weie 
earning, at best, from 4e. 4Jd. to 6<f. per week when at 
work. The most favoured had to wait a week or two 
between one piece of work aili the next; and about a 
fourth of the whole number were out ofjemploy altogether. 
The parishes made allowances in the proportion necessary 
to enable these people to procure fo^ and shelter; and 
the burden became so heavy, that a continually increasing 
number of rate-payers sank down into the Condition of 
paupers. At this tinA, a ootton-mill was burned down at 
Chorley, in Lancashire ; and there was reason to suspect 
that the fire was not accidental — disputes having taken 
plaoe between the proprietors and their men about wages. 
The factory was rebuilt ; and persons were employed at 
the rate of wages formerly given. An advance was soon 
demanded and refused. The spinners turned out; and 
they used every effort to prevent others from taking their 
pla^; but, where so many were in ne^, hands were 
sure to be found. Four of tjie new workers lodged in the 
^diouse of one of the overseers. At one o’clock in the 
morning (J^jine 17, 1830), *a tremendous .eKplosion shook 
'Ae hoxtss^ its foundation, destroyed the furniture, and 
blew out all the doors and windows*-without, however, 
materiatty injuring ady the inmates. A eommon break- 
jbst-oan, containing ^npowder, had been let down the 
chimney, and ignited by a slow match. Here was one 
symptom of the state of society wf&ioh could not long exist. 
Ami^ fearful records of the destruction of proj^riy in 
the manufacturing districts by men vdld with hni^r^ we 
meet with the vet more sickening stories of the Hibners 
and ^FhilpSi wno hardly esoi^ed frem the bands of the 
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mob for their trea^ent ^ pwsb apprentioea The name 
of Esther Hlbner is fami^rised to ears hy its in&my. 
The sum of her history is, that she treated h|r apprentices 
as the most barbarous and depraved of slav^oldera treats 
his slaves, whom he would rather torture than make a 
profit of. She starved them; she beat them; she pulled 
out their Jiair ; she had them ducked ; till, happily, one 
died of the ill-us^e, and the others were in consequence 
rescued. Esther mbner was h&ngad. In this case, pro- 
tection came whdh only one life had been sacrificed ; but 
the succession of oases that was revealed at this time^ and 
the genert^ impression conveyed by the evidence, caused 
a conviction that the pauper apprentices were too many 
axid too helpless to be pnl^erly oared for ; and that there 
must he something intolerably wrong in the state bf society 
which permitted them to swarm as they did. During the 
same period, a oa&e here and there appeared at the police- 
offices, or came to the knowledge of inquiring men, which 
showed that if the amount of pauperism was booming 
unmanageable, so were the abuses wi pauper funds. The 
corruption of morals caused by the parisb allowance for 
inland was more like the agency of demons t£an the con- 
sequence of a legislative mistake. In many rural districts, 
it was scarcely possible to meet with a young woman who 
was respectable; so tempting was the pan^ allowance 
for infants in a time of great pressure. And then again, 
there were the pauper marriages ; old drunkards marrying 
the worst subjects they could ^d in the neighbouring 
worUiouses, for the sake of the fee of two or three pounds 
given to get rid of Jbhe woman. The poverty of Jth^ 
industrious, tfie .violence ’of the exasperated, the cruelty of 
the oppressor, the corrupticn of the tempted, th^yvindling 
of the corrupt, and^the waste of the means of lifis'all round, 
to a point which threatened the stlbility of the whole of 
society ; these were things which could not long^ endure, 
and whdoh made the tboughtfol look anxiously for a 
change. The amount of poor-rate expenditure for relief 
at this time was between si]t and seven millions annually ; 
and incessantly on the increase. 

First among the change needed was the introduction of 
an abundance of food, while, however, men, women, and 
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. obildrei}, were actually wan and shrunken with hun^r, 
they saw a sight which tume^ theiP , i^ipitieUt xbto 

angry curses,^ When the poor ttrish lay hands dl gtaiu 
about to be exported, we do not wonder kt the act, though 
we would fain make them understand that by the sale of 
that grain comes tbe fund which is their only resottroe for 
the payment of their lahour, and their consequent means 
of bread, hope^ of next yearns crop, fiidtr- when tbe 
hungezing peasant se^s whole breadths of ^heat doToured 
or Iwd waste before his eyes by the h^S and pheaSaiits 
of hj|S rich neighbour, what can be said that shall detet 
him from ptitmig in for his share? During Jhis t^riod 
the jails were half filled with offenders against the game- 
laws ; and besides the melancholy storiofl So frequent as to 
weary tbe newspaper reader of poaching afiiuys, ih which 
men of the one party were killed by vio^^noe in the night, 
and men of the other party weie afterwards killed by law, 
we find a new order of offen*ces rising up tinder the iriciotts 
system. We find that men prowled about in the fields 
near the great game covers, strewing and sowing pOisoHed 
grain. Country gentlemen were not then so well aware 
as later events have made some of them of the danger of 
suggesting to the ignorant peasant the use of poison, in 
any Kind of self-defence against his neighbour. But If the 
evil ha*d never spread beyond the poisoning of pheasUnts 
and hares, there was enough in it to induce any thought- 
ful and humane man to inquire whether he was not pur- 
suing his sports at too great a cost, tf he did not knoW, 
and would not learn, the amount of social ibjury that he 
was causing in the uselcbs s3onsumption or destruction of 
it was clear to all eyes that he woS oatising his 
brother to^effend by his persistence in the putsuit of a 
ih^re aUiu^ement, Some transactions of this time between 
the country gentleipm and theit peaSatit neighbours 
remind us but too strongly of the days before Sie fiWt 
French Kevoluiion, when me great men of the ohate4ti 
kept the neighbouriim cottagers up all night, Whipping 
the ponds, to silenoe the frc^s. Shbsequent events showed 
that these cottagers were of opinion mat, es they Wtribe tO 
toil for the great man in the day, he ^ould h4ve pfdncted, 
instet^ pf lorbidding, their siee^ at bight Und events 
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were Row at hand which mdioated something of the fe^ms 
of the ignorant and sufibiiiig peasanirjr agamst the landed 
interests of England. / 

It is during this period that we come upon the traces of 
the practice which is, beyond all others, the opprobrium 
of our time — ^the practice of^poisoning for the gratification 
of selfish passion. The perpetrators are of a different 
order fromp those of whom we read in the history of past 
centuries — of t^hom we read with a ^huddor at the thought 
of living^m such^ times ; but the onme is as desperate in 
our day, and, it is to be feared, more extensive. Then, it 
was the l^lders of science and their intimates that did 
it— those who ought best to have known the value of 
human life and the irredeemable guilt of cruel treachery. 
In®our day, it is the lowest of the low who do it ; people 
whose ignorance gaud folly, offered in evidence on their 
trial, make us aghast to think how, when, and ^VheTe we 
are living, with beings like these for fellow-citizens. We 
look upon these fellow-citizens of oura as upon ill-con- 
ditioned children, kiUiug flies for IJieir amusement, and 
breaking windows fli their passion. They know nothing 
of the sacredness of human life, of virtue, decency, good 
fame, or of doing as they would be done by. They want 
something — ^money, or a lover, or a house, or to be free of 
the trouble of an mfant ; and they put out the life which 
stands in the way of what they want. Time and ex- 
perienoe appear to show that this is but the beginning. 
Their sluggish faculties seem to be pleasurably animated * 
by the excitement of the act; and they repeat it, till, at 
the present timcj we find cases of men and women 
have been poisoning relations and neighbpurs by the s6oi(0,^ 
during a period of ten or fifteen years. TTie gi^lt aud the 
shame lie with the whole of society, which has ^Irniitied 
its members— hundreds of thoUsands^f them — ^to grow up 
as if they were not human beihgs at all, but a cross 
between the brhte and the devil We can see the horror 
of the existence of such a class in another country, and 
shudder at the atrocious mental and moral condinon of 
the cmaW^e at^ the time of the first Erenoh Itevolution ; 
but it may be questioned whether Eranoe bad at that 
time anything to reveal more siokeiiing than our wholesale 
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child-murder for the sake of tha profits from burial-olubs, 
and the poisopngs which sweeploff whole families in the 
hamlets of our rural districts. In the year 1828, the idea 
seems to have been so new and appalling as to make us 
feel, in the reading, ashamed af the familiarity which has 
grown up in ten years. In 1828, Jane Scott was found 
guilty, at the Lancaster assizes, of having murdered her 
mother by poison. She had been previously tned for the 
murder of her father > but had escaped through the death 
of a witness. Before she was hanged, she confessed both 
murders, and ^Iso that she had poisoned afi illegitimate 
child of her own, and one of her sister’s. The object of her 
parricide was to obtain property, which might tempt an 
acquaintance to marry her. Her age was twenty-one. ^e 
seems to have acted under the superficial excitability of a 
child, rather than from any fury of passion. This first 
case of a long series is here given expressly as such. 
Henceforwaid a general mention must suffice; for the 
crime becomes more and more frequent. Next to the pain 
of the fact is that of hearing what is p^pposed as a remedy. 
Far and wide now, men are proposing to restrict and 
impede the sale of poisons, as if any mechanical check 
could avail against a moral mischief so awful ! It is not 
in barring out any knowledge once obtained that safety 
can be found, but in lotting in more without restriction or 
delay. We have had warning of this for many years now ; 
^ yet no system of national education is in practice, or 
likely to be so. Sectarian quarrels have come in the way? 
To this hour men are diluting about the order of 
^religious education that shali be gjven, and insisting upon 
the right to communicate exclusively each his own views, 
while generation after another passes off into the 
outer darkness, and beings, called* human, are, after 
leading the life of dCi*HlEu dying the death of brutes. Let 
this case of Jane Scott be preserved and perpetuated till 
we have done our duty by the living of her class, and then 
forgotten as soon as may be ; for, in holding up to view 
her dangling corpse, we are gibbeting ourselves. 

At the close of our last period, mention w4is made of the 
affrays caused by the practice of body-snatching. In the 
present period, we have a long array of such narratives. 
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and something worse. Il|had been for some time snl^pected 
that various ingenious methods were constantly in use to 
meet the demand of the hospitals for subjects for dissection. 
Among others, the detection of a single case of fraud in 
obtaining the body of a ^rson xinknown, dying in a 
workhouse, caused sl suspicion that such frauds were 
frequent. •A man and woman presented themselves to 
claim the body of a man who l\ad dropped down dead on 
"Walworth Comqion, declaring that the woman was the 
sister of lEhe deceased. From their appearance of anxiety 
and grie^ and the circumstantial sto^ they told, no 
doubt of the relationship was entertained, till it was 
accidentally discovered that these people had sold the 
bddy to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for eleven guineas. 
The only way in^w’hich the culprits could then be reached 
was by prosecution for stealing the clothes of the deceased. 
It had become pretty evident^ now that the requirements 
of science must be met by some arrangement which should 
facilitate the procuring of bodies for dissection; and 
already individual# here and there were doing what they 
could by making known that they had by will left their 
own bodies for dissection. Some few had even sold their 
own bodies for that purpose, receiving at once a portion of 
the sixteen guineas, which was then the average price of 
such an article. But in the year 1828, a disclosure was 
made, which, while it startled everybody, warned such 
negotiators as we have mentioned to be careful as to the 
pdlrties with whom they made their bargain. By an acci- 
dental discovery of a dead body, recognised as that of a 
woman in good health a few hours before, in the 
of a man named Burke, at Edinburgh, it was revealed that 
a system of murder had Been going on for sc^Saa time, in 
order to supply * sifbjects ’ to the dissecting-rooms. Burke 
himself confessed fifteen murders wSich he and his accom- 
plice Hare had perpetrsCted together. Their practice was 
to note any helpless half-wit and unfriended person in the 
streets, invite them home, make them first merry and then 
stupidly dru|}k, and then suffocate them by covering the 
mouth and nose, and pressing upon the body. The m^cal 
men do not appear to have noticed any suspicious appear- 
ances about the corpses brought to them, or to have made 
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if^ulbleso^aje ol^octions to thfi stories told m each case 
to iiccQiint for the possession of the hody.^ The onjy 
qbsemtioa on record is that I)^ iBlnox, in one pase^ 
* approved of it as being so <fresh/ The horror of the 
medical men must have been extreme when the truth y^as 
revealed. The oonstematioa of the public was^exc^ive. 
Probably it J^ot known to any one, or ever will be, 
how far the practice of«ibur!ldng — as the offence was hence- 
forth called — extended at that time ; how much was true 
of the dreSidful stories of murder current in every town 
and village in the kingdom. Most people belie\ ed at that 
time that it was the custom of not a few gangs of murderers 
to clap plasters on the mouths of children and unsuspicious 
or helpless persons, to strangle thorn, and self them to 
the dpptors ; and it is probame that th6 crime 
gested by the fear, and by^ the notoriety of the case of 
Burke and Hare ; while the practical jokes instigated by 
the general apprehension were, no doubt, numerous. The 
crime wap superseded by improved c'vre on the part of 
surgeons, and by legislation, which supplied them ^ith 
what they wanted. But the memory of the occasion is 
kept alive by the now teim which it supplied, i^inoe that 
date, we have had the verb ‘ to burke ; * which meanst o 
stifle or extinguish any subject or practice, from motives 
of self-interest. The execution of the murderer took place 
at Edinburgh in January 1829, when the spoctacle of 
popular rage and vindictive exultation was fearful. Shouts 
arpse from a multitude vast beyond precedent — shouts to 
^Ufijn^ecutiouer of ; ‘ Burke him ; give him no rope ; burke 
him I ’ And at every convulsive throe, a fiuizza was set 
up, as if.f*«8ry one present was* near of kin to his victims. 
"^Vhen the body was cut down, there was a cry for * one 
oj^v more 1 ’ a^d a general and tremendous buz 2 ;a dosed 
the diabolical celebration^ 

This was not the only crime of this periofl which 
stimulated legislatim^- A dmok was given to the general 
feeling the execution of a man known habited, 
ihongm fl^owned, as a Quak^i &r forgery. The case was 
so dsar and sq common — a case of rash embezzlement, 
covered by the forgeiy of bills, in the hope of retrieval 
before the time came round — that there could be no doubt 
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hie ptmishi^iejit wlfila otfemi were m> doomed ; but 
the peouUaritiee of the caab qipohened the effortp of those 
who disapproved of capital punishment for forgery. 
Hunton was executed on the^Sth of December ; and on the 
i^7th of the same monlji, a case of embezzlement occurred, 
which eclipsed all prior adventures of the kind. A 
member of parliament, treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and a partner in the banking-house of Eemington, 
Stephensqp, ik Oe., absconded, in company with a clerk 
of the bank. Bomc suspicioji was exoit^ in the mmde of 
the gentlemen who were his securities at the nospital, by 
the culprit, Mr. Rowland Stephenson, leaving home at 
four o’clock in a December morning ; and they obtained 
from the president a cheque for £5000 on the bank, 
whereby the balai>ce at the bank might be lessened. The 
cheque was presented and paid at eleven o’clock ; and at 
half-past one the bank stopped*. The delinquents got off 
from, the Welsh coast for Savannah. 

A crime more remarkable than these, and unspeakably 
odious to public feeding, was that of the abduction of a 
young lady, an only child, by the conspiracy of a rapacious 
family. The Wakefields were the conspirators, and one of 
them was the principal in the case — the husband as he 
hoped to be, and as he was, in the eye of the law, till a 
divorce could be obtained; a process which was quickly 
completed in a case where tbo iini versa! sympathy was 
with the wionged parents, and their deceived and affec- 
tionate ^[Jhild. This young lady, aged only fifteen, was 
fetch^ away from school at Liverpool, on false pretenjgg^ 
and then made the victim of her attachment tocher 
parents, by means of stori^ of their illness, ug^niary 
ombairafisment, and ^ forth; so that she was oarfcied to 
Oretna (Jreop, aiM married there, >and then conveyed 
abroad, where she was soon overteJken and resoued by per 
uncleii She went through the suffering of the prosecution 
ot her enemy, end of the divorce process; married not 
long afterwards, and died learly, Tlwa hrotbers Warfield 
were imprisoned for three years — Edward (jibbem Wake»- 
field in Newgate, and his brother William in Lan^sster 
Castle. 

A delinquent who has ever since been a standing satire 
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on the gullibility ot English men and women, made his first 
appearance in public in May Joseph Ady then wrote 

his first recorded letter, offering^ mysterious advantages on 
payment of a sovereign ; and, the promised advantages not 
being apparent, he was brought before a magistrate on a 
charge of swindling. And he ha/i never since left off 
swindling, in precisely the same manner, making, it is 
believed, a good living for many years, by the credulity 
of his correspondents^ lie baffled the ingenuity of every 
one who wished to stop his career, till the assistajice of the 
Post-office authorities was called in. By making him 
responsible for the postage of his unaccepted letters, he 
has been checked at last, and laid up as a debtor to the 
postmaster-general. But in the intervening eigh'Jeen 
years, it may be safely alleged that no one person in the 
kingdom has consumed so much time and patience of the 
magistrates in London, or, in his character of swindler, so 
tickled the fancy of the wide public — a multitude of 
whom, all the while fully aware of his dealings .with 
othora, hesitated t€. forego the ch^ce of some great 
advantage which might 1)0 purchased for one sovereign. 
Many are the young and old ladies ; many the shopkeepers, 
with entries of bad debts, possibly recoverable in their 
books ; many the professional men, experienced in the odd 
turns of human life and fortunes, who have held a letter 
of Joseph Ady’s between the finger and thumb, waiting 
for some suggestion which would save them from shame 
and ridicule in the act of sending a sovereign to the npted 
Joseph. He is an old man now ; but who will say that he 
r.4cwtoo old to find more dupes, if ever he escapes from the 
grasp of the postmaster-general ? 

At four o’clock in the moTning of Monday, the 2nd of 
February, 1829, a man passed throu^i the minster-yard at 
York, and saw a lights in the builoihg. Supposing that 
somebody was at work about a vault, he took no notice ; 
and, indeed, the last thing likely to occur to any one was 
that York Minster could be on fire. Between six and 
seven, a boy, one of the choristers, passing the same way, 
set his foot on a piece of ice and fell on^his back, when, 
dusk as it was, he saw that smoke was coming out at 
various parts of the roof. He ran to the man who had the 
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keys. On entering, it found that the carved 
wood-work of the choir avas all on fire. That carving, 
done in the fourteenth century, with its curious devices, 
long become monumental, was evidently doomed. The 
preservation of any part now seemed to depend on the roof 
not catching fire ; bu1» the wood of the roof was extremely 
dry, and it^ presently kindled as a tongue of flame touched 
it here and there ; and at half-past eight it fell in. The 
mourning multitude who looked on now told each other 
that thei>beautilhl minster was gone. But such exertions 
were used tha't the flames were checked, less by the efforts 
of the people — though everything possible was done — than 
by the failure of any combustible substance when the 
tower was reached. The groat east window, the glory of 
the fabric, suffered but little ; and the stone-screen which 
separated the commhnion-table from the Ladye Chapel was 
capable of repair. The clustered pillars of the choir were 
ruined, being of magnesian limestone, and splitting into 
fragments under the action of the fire. 

On inquiry, it waij immediately ascurtained that the mis- 
chief was done by an insane man, named Jonathan Martin, 
who believed himself directed by a divine voice to destroy 
the minster. He told his wife of his supposed commission ; 
and she nearly diverted him from his purpose by asking 
what was to become of their child. The voice, however, 
urged him again ; he travelled to York, secreted himself in 
the minster on the Sunday evening, struck a light at night 
with a razor, flint, and tinder, shouted ‘ Glory to God !* 
till he was weary, and at three in {he morning collected 
the cushions, set fire to*, them’ with a bundle of matjJjigij^ 
broke a window, and let himself down to the ground out- 
side by the knotted rope of the prayer-bell. SueJ^^as his 
own account ; and several j^ersons testified to having heard 
noises in the cathedral in the course of the night. How it 
was that no one of them took steps to ascertain the cause 
has never been explained. At the end of a month, the 
estimates for the restoration were prepared, and a meeting 
was held, the tone of which was so earnest and spirited 
as to leave no‘ doubt .that the work would be well and 
completely done. Happily, some drawings of the stalls 
and screen of the choir remained in the hands of the 
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dean and chapter, which facilitated the imitation of the 
work destroyed ; and it was r^olved that the imitation 
should ho as complete as possible. The poor lunatic was 
of course so confined as to he kept out of the way of further 
mischief. He had done enough for one lifetime. 

On the 27th April, there was a y^et more serious alarm ; 
for Westminster Ahhey was on fire. A little after ten at 
night, flames were seen issuing from the north transept. 
As the news spread, it caused a pang in many hearts — so 
strong seemed the pro*bability that the fashion of burning 
cathedrals would spread, as the fashion of desperate crimes 
is wont to Spread, among infirm brains. The^ anxiety of 
the moment was about the difficulty of getting at the place 
that^ was burning. The dean was out of town ; but his 
function was well filled, and the mischief soon stopped. ** A 
cast-off screen, used in the Westminster plays, and put 
away here, with other lumber, in a comer, was on fire, 
and falling, had kindled the boards. When an entrance 
was obtained, the flames were climbing rapidly to the 
roof ; and it was copjpidered certain that the delay of half 
an hour would have caused the destruction of the building. 
There was for some time a good deal of mystery about the 
origin of the fire. The only thing clear at first was that 
it must have been done by somebody secreted among the 
lumber ; but the finding of a mass of lead in a strangfc 
place, and traces of hob-nailed shoes, were thought to 
show that thieves had come to steal lead from Ihe roof, 
and that the fire was caused by them. 

A fearful accident* occurred during this period, wtich 
occasioned a useful amourrt of discussion — the coroner’s 
sitting for six weeks. A fiew theatre — the Bruns- 
wick Theatre — had been recently erected in Wells Street, 
for thv/^^stem part of London. Tl^p walls, twenty-two 
iuches thick, suppewted a cast-iron roof. The architect 
thought this roof enouj^h, though not too much, for the 
walls to support ; and when he saw the proprietors adding 
one weight after another — suspending the carpenters* shops, 
heavy scenes, &c., from the roof — ^he gave repeated warn- 
ings of the danger of the experiment. Hhe theatre was 
opened on Monday, the 25th of Februaiy, the au^ence 
little dreaming, as they left it, what a danger they had 
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escaped. On the Friday following, the 29thp at the time 
of rehearsal, when man;« j^eople were in the theatre, the 
walls gave way, and thJ iron roof came crashing down, 
'fen houses on the opposite side ‘of the street were de- 
stroyed, and some passengeis and a dray and horses crushed. 
Eleven persons within the theatre were immedifitely 
killed, an^ twenty were seriously hurt. The jury returned 
a verdict of strong censuie against the proprietors, in 
which the architect was not implioated. 

The nK)st interesting class of casualties which happened 
during this period was that of Thames Tunjiel accidents. 
Every man, woman, and child, who read newspapers had 
some ideas and feelings about this great work. They 
k»ew that though many persons had thought of tunnels 
under rivers, none had been able to make them ; and that, 
in this case, the'eredit of doing the thing was infinitely 
greater than that of conceiving of it. They had some idea 
of the great commercial importance of this work ; but the 
predominant interest was from symjJathy with the gallant 
engineer, Mr. Brui^l. The tunnel 'ttself was begun with 
the year 1826 ; and the first nine feet were easy — the soil 
being stiff clay. Through this substance, the celebrated 
shield of Mr. Brunei pushed its way, inch by inch, as the 
worm, from whoso boring process ho took the idea of his 
enterprise, works in its cyhndrical shell, by liair-breadths, 
through the hardest wood. Before the middle of February, 
the workmen came to a dangerous part, a tract of loose, 
watery sand, and for thirty-two days there was momen- 
tary danger of the river breaking in. On the 14th of 
Maroli, they cjime to ejay again ; and they went 
hajipily, boring . through it till they had built 260 foot of 
their great cylinder. On Mie 14th of Septembog^cenrred 
the first breach, '^en the liver poured down upon th^&4fip 
of the shield. Tn(> engineer ha^ fofbseen the Ganger, and 
providi d against it. A ^ month after, the same thing 
happer ad again ,* and again his foresight had been equal 
to tnej occasion. With a few alarms, the work went on 
well till the , following April; when the soil became so 
moist, that men were sent down from a boat in a diving- 
bell, to see what was the matter. The men left behind 
them a shovel and hammer at the bottom of the nver, and 
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these tools were presently washed into the tunnel on the 
removal of a board — showing ^low loose was the soil 
throughout tho eighteen feet which lay between the top 
of the tunnel and the bottom of the river. In the middle 
of May, some vessels moored just above the tunnel- works ; 
and this occasioned an unusual washing of the waters 
overhead. On the 18 th occurred the first great irruption 
of the river. In it came, sweeping men and casks before 
it, glittering for a moiient in the light of the gas-lamps, 
and then putting them out, and blowing up the lower 
staircase of the shaft. The workmen barely escaped ; and 
one who was in tho water was rescued by Mr. Brunei. 
The roll was instantly called, and not one was absent. 
The cavity above was closed with bags of clay ; and before 
August was out, the traces of the disaster were cleared 
away, and all were at work again as if nothing had hap- 
pened. By the beginning cf 1828, the middle of the river 
was reached ; and, whatever had been the wear and tear 
of anxiety, vigilance- and apprehension, for two years, the 
engineer had thus far succeeded without the loss of a 
single life. On the 12th of the next August, a rush of 
water occurred which caused the death of six men. Mr. 
Brunei himself was hurt ; and his life was saved only by 
the rush of water carrying him up the shaft. When the 
river-bottom was explored, by means of the diving-bell, 
the cavity was found to be so large that scarcely tiny one 
but Mr. Brunei would have thought of filling it up ; but 
he undertook and achieved it — ^four thousand tons of clay 
being required for the purpose. But the directors were 
^sSSiraged, the funds were exhausted, the tunnel was 
shut up for seven years ; and Mr, Brunei had to bear the 
long neSPfcification of this suspense. He knew the sub- 
stantial character of the work, as far at* it had gone ; and 
he never lost the hope of being permitted to finish it ; 
and, meantime, he had the sympathy of a multitude of the 
English people in his toils, his sufferings, and his indomit- 
able courage and perseverance. It was no uncommon 
thing in those days, to overhear little boygr telling their 
sisters the story of the enterprise, or arguing with each 
other as to whether it would ever be completed ; and in 
the factories, and farmsteads, and public-houses of the 
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land, the romance of the tunnel engaged a large share of 
true English pride and hopefulness. 

Some other public woiks prospered better; and one 
great event in the commercial history of this period was 
the opening of St. Katharine’s Dock. The privileges of 
the older docks were ‘to die out between the years 1822 
and 1827 ; .and some of the principal merchants of London 
considered it desirable at once t(^obviate a renewal of dock 
monopolies, and provide for present and future expansion 
of commerce,, by building a new dock. They procured 
their bill in 1825 ; and proceeded to take •down eight 
hundred Bfouses, and St. Katharine’s Hospital, founded in 
1148, by Maude, spouse of King Stephen — ^re-establishing 
thJfe hospital and appurtenances in Kegent’s Park. The 
first stone of the ijew dock was laid in May, 1825; and it 
was actually finished and opened in October, 1828, though 
the mere circuit-wall, lofty apd secure, comprehends an 
area of twenty-three acres, and there is accommodation 
within for 120 ships, besides smaller cjaft, and for 110,000 
tons of goods. Th« most noticeable circumstance in con- 
nection with St. Katharine’s Lock is perhaps the new 
economy of time and convenience in loading and unloading 
vessels, from the use of scientific principles and methods 
discovered since the last erections of the kind. The 
capital employed exceeded £2,000,000. 

The markets of London were much improved during this 
period — the Luke of Bedford building the handsome edifice 
in Covent Garden, which occupies the place of the dirty, 
inconvenient, and unsightly, buildings which formerly 
stood in the centre of the market area ; Fleet Market^bwiii^ 
opened in Novenaber 1829 ; and Hungerford Market begun 
in 1830. Besides the convenience and advantagt^j?'^ health 
conferred by the prfSirkets themselves, they occaoioned-iha 
opening of new streets, and the removal of many nuisances. 
The old Fleet Market became the present Farringdon 
Street ; and Hungerford Street was rebuilt, on a new site, 
and with an increased width of ten feet. Elsewhere, the 
street improv^ents were very great ; much space being 
cleared round St. Martin’s Church, by which a close neigh- 
bourhood was ventilated; and yet greater advantages 
gained by the removal of Exeter Change and the adjacent 
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houses. Men's minds wore by this time turned to the 
subject of street-improvement—which means primarily 
health-improvement — in London ; and that course of action 
was bcf^inning which, with the help of railway facilities, 
will cud only, we may hope, with tlie laying open every 
court and alley where men live, to the passage of the air 
of heaven. ^ 

The health and pleasui^ of the Londoners were begin- 
ning to be considered in regard to the* parks, as well as 
the streets. In 1827, St. James’s Park, which was bolore 
as little beautiful as any piece of ground in such a place 
could well bo made, was laid out anew, witfi such ex- 
quisite taste as makes it one of the finest walks in the 
world. In the same year, Hyde Park was much improved 
by drainage and planting. The liegont’s Park was con- 
tinually improving by the growth of its plantations, and 
becoming as much a favourHo of promenadors as any park 
in London. On its outskirts, too, there was now a great 
and increasing attra^iion. The Zoological Gardens, begun 
in 1825, were opened to visitors in the spring of 1828 ; 
and those who came to enjoy the wise and profitable plea- 
sures of the place soon amounted to hundreds of thousands, 
so as to guarantee the sel f-support of tho institution. The 
opening of tho first Zoological Gardens in England deserves 
to bo noted in any history of ]iopu]ar interests — so groat 
is the privilege of an airy walk among a vast variety of 
the creatures, winged and four-footed, which wo may read 
of as peopling all tho lands of tho globe, but can here alone 
ever hope to see. 

king was during this period pleasing himself, but 
nobody else, with the erection of Buckingham Palace. 
What©«»t*’“ may be thought of his gentlemanly qualities in 
etnor ways, his subj^'cts agreed, whcn'^ihey looked at the 
Brighton Pavilion, and hi his Pimlico palace, that he had 
not good taste in building and architocturG ; for his odifiecs# 
wore neither healthful, convenient, nor beautiful. The 
cost of Buckingham Palace was enormous ; partly from 
frequent changes of plan in tho sovereign," and his archi- 
tect, which went to impair the beauty of tho structure, as 
well as to increase the expense. Tho one alteration of 
raising the wings cost £50,000 ; and the whole affair little. 
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if at all, less than £500,000. Parliament did not permit 
this extravagance to pass unreprovod, a committee of the 
House of Commons issuitg a strong censure upon it in 
1829. A nearly similar sum was voted by parliament for 
the preservation and improiPement of Windsor Castle ; and 
no one was heard to dbject to this item of the national ex- 
l^enditure. • The preservation of this old royal castle is 
truly a national duty ; and the manner in which it was 
done was satisfactory and gratitying to the best judges. 

The nSw Post-office bears inscribed on the frieze above 
the columns of the facade the date of the reign of Greorge 
IV., 1829? Yet it was set about in 1815, after the old 
situation in Lombard Street had been found unfit for the 
erflarged and increasing business of the establishment. It 
is amusing to rea^l now, in the papers of the time, the 
accounts of tho* vastness of the new establishment, as 
transcending even the needs o/ the expanding postal com- 
munication of the day. If any one could have foreseen 
what was to happen to the postal communication of Great 
Britain within a rfew years, a somewhat different tone 
would have been used. But it is well that men should 
enjoy the spectacle of their own achievements for a while, 
before they become abashed by a knowledge of the greater 
things yet to be done. The new Post-office will always be 
considered fine in aspect; and, in 1829 it might fairly bo 
called vast in its dimensions and arrangements, however 
much these may need enlargement to meet the wants of a 
later time. 

During the same year, London University was ad- 
vancing; the^ ground* was clearing for the 
King’s College ; and the Athenssum Club-house was pre- 
paring for the reception of its members at the lO^ning of 
the next year. 'Pfte club bad been in existence six yiftg ; 
and it was now so flourishing m to bo able to build for 
itself the beautiful house which overlooks the area where 
the regent's palace of Carlton House stood at the time of 
its origin. These modem clubs are a feature of the age 
worthy of nofe ; for they differ essentially from the clubs 
so famous in the last two centuries. The two have no 
condition in common, except that of admission by ballot, 
or by consent of the rest, however expressed. L^. John- 
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son’s account of a club is, that it is ‘ an assembly of good 
fellows, meeting under certain conditions;’ but there is 
implied in this a degree of mutual acquaintanceship and 
fellowship which do not exist in the large modem clubs, 
where the object is not politico! or literary, or even social, 
but merely the personal convenience and enjoyment of 
the members, who use for this object the principle of the 
economy of association. The modem club is a mixture of 
the hotel, the home, and fiie reading-room. The member 
calls for what he pleases, and is waited on as at a hotel ; 
he goes in ^and out, and lives in splendid apartments 
without daily charge, as at home, his subscription cover- 
ing his expenses ; and he sees newspapers and books, and 
meets acquaintances, as at the reading-room. Of the con- 
venience of the arrangement, of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of the economy of association, there can be no doubt ; 
and it is on this account — ^because it may be hoped that 
the principle will be extended from these clubbists to 
classes which need the aid more pressingly — that the 
London clubs of thiSf century form so i^mportant a feature 
of the time. There is some complaint that these luxurious 
abodes draw men from home, make them fond of a bachelor- 
life, and tend to discourage marriage — already growing too 
infrequent among the upper classes of society — and to 
lessen the intercourse between men and women of educa- 
tion ; objections which will never be practically available 
against the clear daily convenience of such institutions. 
The remedy will be found, if it is found, not in unmaking 
these associations, but in extending them to a point which 
obviate the objections. Already, th§ less opulent 
-classes are stirring to prove the principle. of the economy 
of association in clubs, where < the object is, not bachelor 
luxij^y^fmd ease, but comfort and intelbjctual advantage, 
iii which wife and sistqr may share the general table, 
library, and lecture-room ; where those whose daily busi- 
ness Hes far from home may enjoy mid-day comfort and 
evening improvement at a moderate expense, through the 
association of numbers. The city-clerk, the shopman, 
the mujsic and drawing-master and mistress, the daily 
governess, married persons, and brothers and sisters, can 
now live out of town, can dine here and see the newspapers. 
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and stay for the evening lecture, while enjoying the benefit 
of an abode in the country, instead of a lodging in a close 
street in the city. When the experiment has been tried 
somewhat further, and found to succeed, it may be hoped 
that women will have course to adopt the principle, and 
to obtain more comfBrt and advantage out of a slender 
income than a multitude of widows and single women do 
now. In a state of society li^e our own at present — a 
transition state regards the position of women — the lot 
of the edheat^d woman with narrow means is a particularly 
hard one. Formerly, every woman above tbe labouring- 
class was*supported by father, husband, or brother; and 
marriage was almost universal. In the future, possibly 
marriage may again become general ; and if not, women 
will assuredly ha%e an independent position of self-main- 
tenance, and more and more employments will be open to 
them, as their abilities and tl^eir needs may demand. At 
present, there is an intervening state, in which the con- 
dition of a multitude of women of the jniddle class is hard.. 
Marriage is not noiiv general, except among the poor. Of 
the great middle class it is ooinputod that only half, or 
little more, marry before middle age. It is no longer 
true that every woman is supported by husband, father, 
or brother ; a multitude of wommi have to support them- 
selves ; and only too many of them, their fathers and 
brothers too ; but few departments of industry are yet 
opened to them, and those few are most inadequately paid. 
AVhile this state of things endures — which, however, can- 
not be for long — there is a multitude of educated women 
in London, and the country-towns of England, livkrg iii 
isolation on means so small as to command scarcely the* 
bare necessaries of life. They are dispersed as be ijj^ers in 
schools and lodgj:rfjg-hcuscs, able to obtain nothing 
than mere food, shelter, and elothes ; without society, 
without books, without the pleasures of art or science, 
while the gentlemen of the London clubs are living in 
luxury on the same expenditure, by means of the principle 
of economyof «,ssooiation. When such women have looked 
a little longer on the handsome exterior of these club-houses, 
and heard a little more of the luxury enjoyed within, it 
may be hoped that they will have courage to try ap 
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exporiment of their own ; clubbing together their small means 
— Ihoir incomes, their books and^miisic — ^and make a home 
whero, without increased expenditure, they may command 
a good table, good apartments, a library, and the advantages 
and pleasures of society. It i^eems scarcely possible that 
the new-club principle of our time, already extending, 
should stop short of this, while so many are l<?oking for- 
w»’ard to a much wider application still. Those who think 
this a reasonable expectation will considec: the opening of 
the Athonooum Club-house, with its 1000 mombeis, and 
that of the United Service and other neighboupng joint- 
stock mansions, a sign of the times worth noting. 

Two largo public buildings were rising at this time 
within a few miles of London, which have nothing ^n 
common but their date. There was grand stand on 
Epsom race-course, of which nothing more need be said 
than that was said at the time ; that it was * on a more 
magnificent scale than the stand at Doncaster.’ What 
does the subject advit of more? The other edifice was 
the Metropolitan Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell; of whose 
destination so much might bo said as to need a volume. 
Wo can merely note here what a history of the time requires 
— that the mode of life within those walls was almost as 
new as the edifice itself ; and there were things to be seen 
there far nobler and more interesting than any architec- 
tural spectacle over offered to the eyes of men. The 
building up that was to go on within was far grander 
than any that could bo seen without — ^the building up" of 
^hgoverthi'own faculties — ‘the restoration of shattered 
aSectlons. The Middlesex magistrates seouJed the services 
of Dr. and Mrs. (afterwards Sjr William and Ladj^) Ellis 
as SkiifMSfintendonts ; and their method of management 
trcahds in noble contrast with that of fer'mer times, when 
the insane wore subjeoteh to no medicinal or moral treat- 
ment, but only to coercion. Instead of being chained, and 
left in idleness and misery, the patients hero wore immedi- 
ately employed, and permitted all the liberty which their 
. employment required. Not only might «1;hey be seen 
gardening with the necessary tools; but the men dug 
a canal, by which stores were brought up to the building 
at a great saving of expense. A score of insane men 
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might bo seen there, working with spade, pickaxe, and 
shovel ; they bnilt the w^ll ; they kept the place in i-epair ; 
they worked and lived much as other men would have 
(lone; and from first to lash no accident happened. They 
attended chapel; amj no interruption to the service ever 
occurred. The women earned in their work-rooms the 
means of buying an organ for the chapel-sorvioo. No sign 
of the times can be more worthy of notice than this — that 
the insane had •begun to be treated like other diseased 
persons, by medicine and regimen, and with the sympathy 
and care, that their suiforing state requires.* As for the 
results, the recoveries wore found 1o be out of all proportion 
more numerous than before, and continually increasing ; 
the pecuniary saving of a household of working-people 
over .that of a crgwd of helpless beings raving in a state of 
coercion was very great ; and of the difference in the 
comfort of each and all unde» the two systems, there can, 
of course, be no doubt. The HanT>^oll Asylum was not, 
even at first, the only one in which >he humano and effi- 
cacious new method of treating insanity was practised ; 
but, as the metropolitan asylum, built at this date, it was 
the most conspicuous, as were the merits of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ellis, from their having heon many years engaged and 
successful in tho noble task of their lives. 

Wo find during this period much improvement going on 
in drainage and enclosuro of land, and extension of water- 
works. The Ewbank drainage, by which 0000 acres of 
land in Cardiganshire were reclaimed for cultivation, was 
completed in 1828, with its cftibankments, cuts, three miles 
of road, and stT)ne bridge. In a small insular territory j' tlie 
addition of 0000 acres to ijs area of cultivation is not an 
insignificant circumstance. — At the same date an 

achievement of jidinewhat the same kind notified inSjW 
records of the year, in those capftal letters which indicate 
tho last degree of astonishment. Chat Moss, lying in tho 
lino of tho Manchester and Liverpool Eailway, was under 
treatment for the foimation of tho line ; and we are told, 
that ‘ horses "^Irith loaded waggons, each weighing five tons, 
are constantly moving over those parts of tho moss which 
originally would scarcely hear a person walking over it.’— 
The marvels of this first great English railway wore open- 
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ing npon the world by degrees. This solidifying of Chat 
Moss was enough at first. Next, we find that two locomo- 
tives were put to use on the wo As, to draw the marl and 
rock from the excavations, at a saving of nearly £50 a 
month in one case, and moie in the other. But the 
highest astonishment of all was exj^erienced on occasion 
of the race of locomotives on the line, for a prias of £500, 
when ‘ the Eocket actually accomplished one mile in one 
minute and twenty secbnds ; being at the yate of forty-five 
miles an hour.’ If men had been told at eyen that lato 
date at what*' speed our Queen would be travelling twenty 
years later, they would have been as truly amaz^ as our 
great-grandfathers could have been at the notion of travel- 
ling from London to Edinburgh in a day. It is ve5y 
interesting to observe how strong w^s the exultation, 
twenty years ago, when any improvemenf in road-making 
turned up ; how anxious m^n were to publish new facts 
about the best methods of skirting hills, managing differ- 
ences of level, and C 45 aneoting the substructure and super- 
structure of the mail-roads, so as to facilitate to the utmost 
the passage of the mails. Wo find earnest declarations of 
the increase of postal correspondence, of the evils of delay, 
and of the benefits of rapid communication between distant 
places. These notices seem to us now clear indications of 
the approach of the railway age ; but no one then knew it. 
What these complaints, and declarations, and desultory 
toils indicated, we can now recognise, but our fathers — 
except a philosopher here and there — could not then 
foresee. Nor shall we perhaps learn philosophy from the 
lessbtK- nor perceive that every urgent want, every object 
of restless popular search, foreshows a change by which 
the w^jirf^will be met, and the ‘search rewarded. As men 
,Si^-1anxiously and restlessly mending 'ijieir old roads up 
to the very time of the opening of the great first English 
railway, so may we be complaining and toiling about some 
inadequate arrangement which needs superseding, while 
on the verge of the disclosure of the supersession. It 
would save us much anxiety and some wrath, and render 
us reasonable in our discontents, if we could bear this in 
mind as often as we come into collision with social diffi- 
culties, whether they be mechanical or political ; for social 
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dUficulties of both orders come under the team© law of 
remedy. 

In 1828, a committee of the professors of the University 
of Edinburgh were employed on a very interesting service 
— witnessing how, by m^ns of a special method of 
printing, the blind ‘ were able to read with their fingers 
as quickly^ or nearly so, as we could suppose them to do 
with their sight in ordinary circumstances. Since that 
time, the method of printing* for# the blind by raised 
letters, to be traced with the fingers, has been much 
extended; arid embossed maps are largely brought into 
use, to teach them geography. The question of the 
existence of a faculty by which space could be apprehended 
ai^ reasoned about, without any aid from the sense of 
sight, was proved by the case of Dr, Saunderson ; and it 
is very interesting to watch its working in children who 
have never seen light, when they learn geography by 
means of these embossed maps? And. the printing of books 
for their use has been facilitatod fromvear to year, till 
now the number jf books to which‘'fhey have access is 
greatly increased, and their cost much diminished. The 
honour of the invention, in the form under notice, was 
assigned to Mr, Gall, by the committee ■ of Edinburgh 
professors ; and it is an honour greater than it is in ime 
power of princes to bestow. 

Before this time, the public had become aware of Sir W. 
Scott’s claim to the undivided authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. In 1827, the copyrights of the novels, from 
Waverley to Quentin Durwar^, with those of some of the 
poems, were sq}.d by auction, and bid for as if the successive 
editions of these wondrous works had not alreadjT over- 
spread the civilised worlds After the unparalleled issue 
which had amazed the book-trade for so many 
competition for 'the property vyas yet keen ; the wnolb” 
were purchased by Ifc. Cadell for £8600 ; and he made 
them produce upwards of £200,000. What would the 
novelists of a century before — what will the novelists 
of a century Jience, if such an order of writers then ex- 
ists — think of this fact? Genius of a high quality 
finds or makes its own time and place ; but still the un- 
bounded popularity of Scott as a novelist seems to indicate 
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Bomo peculiar fitness in the public mind for the pleasure 
of narrative fiction in his day. And it might be so ; for 
his day lay between the period of excitement belonging to 
the war, and that later one of the vast expansion of the 
taste for ph 3 ^sical science, under which the general middle- 
class public purchases five copies of an expensive work on 
geology for one of the most popular novels of the time. 
Certain evidences, scattered through later years, seem to 
show that while the studf^ of physical science has spread 
widely and rapidly druoiig both the middle and lower 
classes of our society, the taste for fiction has, in a g;roat 
degree, gonb down to the lower. Perhaps |]i6 novel- 
reading achieved by the middle classes during Scott’s 
career was enough for a whole century ; and in sixty years 
hence the passion may revive. To those, however, \^o 
regard the changes occurring in the office and value of 
literature, this appears hardly probable. However that 
may be, the world will scarcely see again, in our time, a 
payment of above £8000 for any amount of copyright of 
narrative fiction. ‘ 

A great festival was held at Stratford-^apon-Avon in April 
1827, on Shakspeare’s birthday, and the two following 
days — from the 23rd to tho 25th inclusive. There was a 
procession of Shakspeare characters, music, a chanting of 
his epitaph at the church, banquets, rustic sports, and 
a masquerade, chiefly of Shakspeare characters. Such 
festivals — commemorating neither political nor warlike 
achievement, but something better than either — are good 
for a nation, and themselves worthy of commemoration in 
its history. 

Soffie old favourites of the dramS,, or rather of the stage, 
went out during this period ; and some new ones came in. 
Fawgei^retired, after having amused and interested tho 
of his admirers for thirty-nine years ; and Grimaldi, 
the unequalled clown, tSok his farewell in a prodigious 
last pantomime. There was something unusually pathetic 
in his retirement, however, sad as are always tho farewells 
of favourite actors. He was prematurely worn out, As 
he said that night, he was like vaulting ambition — ^he had 
overleaped himself. He was not yet eight-and-fort}’- ; but 
he was sinking fast. ‘ I now/ he said, ‘ stand worse on 
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iny legs than I used to do on my head.’ This was a 
melancholy close of the merriment of Grimaldi’s night and 
of his career. But there is seldom or never an absence of 
favourites in the playgoing world. While, according to 
Lord Eldon, the sun of England was about to set for ever 
— while a Catholic demagogue was trying to force his way 
into parliament, to Che utter destruction of Church and 
State, and everything else — Lord Eldon thus writes : 
‘ Amidst all our political diflSculties and miseries, the 
generality of fojks here direct theh* attention to nothing 
but meditations and controversies about the face, and 
figure, and voice, of the new lady who is come over here 
to excite Captures and encores at the Opera-house — ^namely, 
Mademoiselle Sontag. Hardly any other subject is 
tcFhched upon in conversation, and all the attention due to 
Church and State^is withdrawn from both, and bestowed 
on this same Mademoiselle Sontag. Her face is somewhat 
too square for a beauty, and, this sad circumstance dis- 
tresses the body of fashionables extremely.’ 

Mademoiselle Sontag did not stay^^^il^i^ylong ; and her 
birdlike warblingri, were forgotten in the higher interest 
of the appearance of another Kemble the next year. The 
young Eanny Kemble, then only eighteen, came forward in 
October 1829, under circumstances which secured to her 
beforehand the sympathy of the public, as her name 
insured for her a due appreciation of her great talents. 
She came forward to retrieve her father's aflairs and those 
of Covent Garden Theatre ; and her success was splendid. 
Edr two or three seasons, she was the rage. There were 
always those who, true to art, and loyal to Mrs. Siddons, 
saw that hcrmicce’s extraordinary popularity could not 
last, unsustained as it was by the long study, experience, 
and discipline — ^to say notlHng of the unrivalled genius — 
of Mrs. Siddons but the appearance of the young 
was a high treat, though a temporary one, to the London 
public. She went to America, and married there; and 
subsequent appearances in England have not revived the 
enthusiasm which her first efforts excited. 

The drama^c world is not more sure of a constant suc- 
cession of enthusiasms than the religious. It is at this 
time, in 1828, that we first hear of that extraordinary man 
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who was soon to turn so many heads ; the greater number 
by a passing excitement, and not a few by actually crazing 
them. The way in which we first hear of the Eev. 
Edward Irving is characteristic. It was by the fall of a 
church in Kirkcaldy, from tha overcrowding of the people 
to hear him. The gallery fell, and brought down much 
ruin with it. Twenty-eight persons were killed on the 
spot, and one hundred and fifty more or less injured. 
Among the killed \cere^' three young daughters of a 
widowed mother, who never more lifted fip her head, and 
was laid by Jheir side in a few weeks. What Irving was 
as a sign of the times we shall have occasion to see here- 
after ; for, for seven years from this date, and especially 
during the first half of that period, he was conspicuous^ 
the public eye, and doing what he could, under a notion of 
duty, to intoxicate the national mind. What he had been, 
up to the first burst of his fame, we know through the tes- 
timony of one who understood him well; ‘What the 
Scottish uncelebjated Irving was, they that have only 
seen the London c^brated — ^and distorted — one can never 
know. His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human 
soul mine ever came in contact with. I call him, on the 
whole, the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found 
in the world, or now hope to find. The first time I saw 
Irving was six-and-twenty years ago, in his native town, 
Annan. He was fresh from Edinburgh with college 
prizes, high character, and promise. He had come to see 
our schoolmaster, who had also been his. We heard, of 
famed professors, of high matters classical, mathematical, 
a whole wonderland of knowledge ;,nothing but joy, health, ' 
hopefulness without end, looked out from* the blooming 
young man.* It was in 1809 that he was* this ‘blooming 
youncf^an.* The rest of the picture — ^what he was just 
"ISefore his death at the age of forty-two— ^^we shall see but 
too soon. 

These were times when some such man as Edward 
Irving was pretty sure to rise up ; times certain to excite 
and to betray any such man who might exist within our 
borders. The religious world was in an "extraordinary 
state of confusion, with regard both to opinion and con- 
science. The High-Church party was becoming more and 
more disgusted with the appeals of the day to the vulgar 
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‘ Protestantism’ ; of the mob, while it was no less alarmed 
at the concessions made to the popular will on both civil 
and ecclesiastical matters. The most earnest members of 
tliis party were already looking towards each other, and 
establishing that sort of union which was immediately to 
cast discredit on the^ hitherto honoured name of Protes- 
tantism, and very soon to originate the Tracts for the Times, 
This party*had lost its trust in the crown ; it had no sym- 
pathy with parliament, and saw that it must soon be in 
antagonism with«it ; and its only hope now was in making 
a vigorous effort to revive, purify, and appropriate to itself 
the Chur(j^. This exclusive reliance upon the Church 
appears to have been, as yet, the only new point of sym- 
pathy between this party and liome ; but it was enough 
to'^et men whispering imputations of Komanism against 
its members. A^ile such imputations were arising and 
spreading, the Low-Church party were zealous among 
the liomanists to convert them ; and the registers of the 
time show their great success. Conversiougr ifrom popery 
figure largely among the incidents of til^ew years follow- 
ing Catholic emancipation ; and nothing could be more 
natural. There were in the Catholic body, as there would 
be in any religious body so circumstanced, many men who 
did not know or care very much about matters of faith, or 
any precise definitions of thorn,’ who were of too high and 
honourable a spirit to desert their Church while it was in 
adversity, who had fought its battles while it was depressed, 
but were indifferent about being called by its name after 
it came into possession of its rights. Again, amidst the 
new intercourse now beginnftig between Catholics and 
Churchmen, it Was natural that both parties, and effpeci- 
ally the Catholics, should fiijd more common ground exist- 
ing than they had previously been aware of ; and'^^feeir 
sympathy might* easily become^ a real fraternisatidffT^ 
Again, there might naturally have been many Catholics 
constitutionally disposed to a more inward and ‘ spiritual ’ 
religion than they received from a priest who might add 
to the formalism of his Church an ignorance or hardness 
which would disqualify him for meeting the needs of such 
persons. Under these influences we cannot wonder that 
conversions from popery were numerous at that time ; but 
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we may rather wonder what Lord Eldon, and other pioii^ 
Protestants tlionght of a fact so directly in opposition to 
all their anticipations. Protes^ntism had its day then, 
when its self-called champions least expected it; and 
popery has had its day since, when the guardians of the 
church, or those who considered thepaselves so, were least 
prepared for it. An extraordinary incident which occurred 
in the midst of these conversions was the delhnoe set up 
by the counsel for th^ d(Jfendanf8 in an action for libel, 
brought by the Archbishop of Tuam against the printer 
and publishpr of a newspaper. The libel -complained of 
was an assertion that the archbishop had offered a Catholic 
priest £1000 in cash, and a living of £800 a year, to 
become a Protestant. Serjeant Taddy declared the all^a- 
tion to be purely honourable to the archbishop, instead of 
libellous, as, by a whole series of laws* was authorised 
to bestow rewards on Catholics who should submit to con- 
version ; and under this head of his argument he brought 
forward tho^airocious old laws of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges, by w!^[^ bribes to Protestantism, on the one 
hand, were set against penalties for* Catholicism on the 
other. The defence was purely ironical; but the judge, 
had to be serious. He pronounced these old laws irrele- 
vant, being Irish ; and, not stopping there, declared their 
intention to be, not to bribe, but to grant a provision after- 
wards to those ‘who, from an honest conviction of the 
oiTors of the Eomish Church, had voluntarily embraced 
the purer doctrines of Protestantism.* 

The moderate Churchmen, meanwhile, were dissatisfied 
with the prospect opened by the cod diets of the High and 
Low Church parties ; and some of them began to desire a 
revision and reconstitution pf the vv^hdle establishment. 

Ihitf^nold writes : ‘ What might not do, if he would 

?er himself to work in '(^he House of Losds, not to patch uj) 
this hole or that, but to recast the whole corrupt system, 
which in many points stands just as it did in the worst 
times of popery, only reading “ king,” or “ aristocracy” in 
the place of “ pope.” * Again, when disturbed by the 
moral signs of the times : ‘ I think that* the clergy as a 
body might do much, if they were steadily to observe tho 
evils of the times, and preach fearlessly against them. T 
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cannot understand what is the good of a national Church, 
if it be not to Christianise the nation, and introduce the 
principles of Christianity into men’s social and civil rela- 
tions, and expose the wickedness of that spirit which 
maintains the game-laws, and in agriculture and trade 
seems to think that t^ere il no such sin as covetousness, 
and that if a man is not dishonest, he has nothing to do 
but to mal^ all the profit of his capital that ho can.’ Men 
were too busy looking after the^faith of everybody else to 
attend to the motnl evils of the times ; and yet, no party 
was satisned with the Church, or any body of Churchmen 
of its ow^. This was exactly the juncture 1:o excite and 
betray Edward Irving. * 

Amidst these diversities of faith, there never was a time 
wlfen diversity of ' opinion was loss tolerated. Amidst the 
vehement assertipm of Protestantism, its famous right of 
juivate judgment was piaetically as much denied, with 
impunity and applause, as it cwiild hjive been under popish 
ascendency. The fact of the illegality of ^Jipj^ests for the 
encouragement of popery was brouglit^)rominently before 
the public in 182^ by a claim of the crown against the 
Bishop of Blois. The Bishop of Blois had put out a book, 
when resident in England at the beginning of the century, 
which ho believed might servo the cause of religion per- 
manently; and he invested a* largo sum of money, ap- 
pointing trustees, who wore to pay him the dividends 
during his life, and apply them after his death to the pro- 
pagation of his worlc. It seems as if the bishop had dis- 
covered that his bequest was likely to bo set aside as 
illegal, at the present time oY eager controversy ; for he 
petitioned in the Eolls 'Court that his bequest might be 
declared illegal and void, a^d that the stock might be re- 
transferred to himself But hero the crown intc-n)Qsed, 
demanding the stock in question^ on the ground that 
money, having been applied to a superstitious use, was 
forfeited to the crown — any proviso of the tesfator in pre- 
vention of such forfeiture being an evasion of the law. 
The master of the rolls,, however, decreed justice to the 
bishop, giving •him back his money, while deciding that 
he must not put it, in the way of bequest, to such ‘ a 
superstitious use ’ as spreading a book in advocacy of the 
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faith that he held. The whole transaction looks like one' 
not belonging to our own century. The laws were 
ancient ; but the use made of them by the crown, on the 
plea of the contrariety of the book to the policy of the 
country, is disheartening to look back upon as an incident 
of our own time. • 

One small advance in religious liberty w^s, however, 
made in 1828, when tl^ question was raised whether 
baptised Jews should be permitted to purchase the freedom 
of the city of London. In 1785, the Court of ‘Aldermen 
had made » standing order that this privilege should not 
be granted to baptised Jews ; ^and an applic&tion now, 
nearly half a century afterwards, by the brothers Saul, 
who had been always brought up in the Christian faith, 
though children of Jewish parents, "v^as thought a good 
opportunity for one more struggle foi' religious liberty, 
after the failure of many in the intervening time. Much 
discussion having been gone through, the old-fashioned 
order was rbs^f and the petitioners were directed to be 
sworn in. ,, 

Some extraordinary and painful scenes which took place 
during this period at the marriages of Protestant Dis- 
senters, foreshowed the near approach of that relief to con- 
science which was given by the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill. 
One wedding-party after another delivered protests to the 
officiating clergymen, and declared to persons present their 
dissent from the language of the service, and that it was 
under compulsion only that they uttered and recjeived it. 
One clergyman after another was perplexed what to do ; 
and tthere was no agreement among them what they 
should do. One refused to proceed, but .was compelled to 
give^ay ; and another took fio notice. One rejected, and 
„jpStt»dfner received, a wntten protest. Some shortened the 
service as much as passible; and others inflicted every 
word with unusual emphasis. Such scandals could not be 
permitted to endure ; and more and more persons saw that 
the Dissenters must be relieved and silenced by being 
made free to marry according to their consciences. 

Two or three awkward questions arose *at this time in 
our dependencies on questions of liberty, which were in 
each case decided in favour of the subject against the 
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government. The East India Company were so rash as 
to attempt at the same tinje to coerce the press at Calcutta, 
and to impose a stamp-duty of doubtful legality, when the 
period of the expiration of ^eir charter was drawing on. 
The council at Calcutt^i prohibited the publication of any 
newspaper or other periodical work by any person not 
licensed hf the governor and council; and the licenses 
given were revocable at pleasuib. ^Englishmen were not 
likely to j3ubmit*to such restrictions on the liberty of 
printing, at any distance from home; andj:he men ot 
Calcutta, after the regulation had been registered there, 
looked anxiously to see what would be done at Bombay. 
Twj) of the three judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay 
refused to register the regulation, as contrary to law ; and 
the Calcutta authorities were therefore ignominiously de- 
feated. And so they were, by the ordinary magistrates, 
about the same time, on another occasion of equal import- 
ance. The government wished to pay the ,,^r'}??aises of the 
Burmese war by a new stamp-duty, whitm was pronounced 
by the whole populjftion of Calcutta unjust and oi)pressive, 
and even illegal. All argument of counsel, all petition 
and remonstrance being found unavailing, the inhabitants 
resolved to petition parliament. ^ They obtained permission 
from the sheriff, as usual, to meet for the purpose ; but 
the sheriff was visited with a severe reprimand from the 
council, and the meeting forbidden. The next step was 
to hpld a meeting as an aggregate of individuals, instead 
of in any corporate capacity; and public notice of this 
intention was ^ven. Ifhe council, while professi^ to 
have ‘no objection’ to the inhabitants petitioning par- 
liament — a thing* to which* they had no more right to 
object than to the inhabitants getting their dinners- ’^lent 
an order to the stipendiary magistrates to prevent th(?'^ 
meeting, and if necessary, to disperse the assemblage by 
force. The magistrates consulted counsel, and finding 
that each of them would be liable to an action for trespass 
for disturbing a lawful meeting, they declined acting, and 
the meeting tooV place. Here was foreshown some of the 
future under the new charter. 

In 1827, we first hear of the new functionary, the pro- 
tector of slaves, and of proceedings instituted by him. 
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An otder in council was promulgated in Demerara, in 
January 1826, which hadf afteu yehoment disputes, been 
previously promulgated in Trinidad, by which, among 
other provisions, a protector of slaves was ordained to be 
appoiuted, who was to be cognizant of all proceedings 
against slaves, and against persons declared to l^ave injured 
slaves ; and to see that justice was done to the negroes. 
Ho was to assert and maintain the right of the slaves to 
maniage and to property ; and to look to theirs claim to 
emancipation. In 1827, the first claim of a slave to pur- 
cliaso liberty was made in Berbice ; and tho-* protector 
carried the cause, llie opposition sot up by the owner of 
the woman whose case was in question, exhibited ^he 
vicious assurance which was an understood characteristio 
of West India slaveholders. The plea— there, in that spot 
wliero marriage among slaves had been a thing unheard 
of, and where purity of morals was, naturally, equally 
unknown— the money with which the slave 
desired to purchase her freedom had^ been obtained by 
immoral courses — the woman having had a mulatto child. 
The plea, odious from its hypocrisy, was rejected on a 
ground of law. The protector claimed for himself, as the 
legal oflScer concerned, the* power of determining whether 
the money had been honestly earned. He had ascertained 
that it had been honestly earned. The result was, that 
the woman and her child were declared free on payment 
of a sum fixed by apjuaisers. Thus, not only was a great 
inroad made on the despotism of slaveiy, but a prophecy 
was given forth to the whole worJd, that greater changes 
were impending. The wedge was in. and the split must 
wid^ In the same year, ss> treaty for the abolition of 
^^Iwr^ave-trado was made with Brazil, the emperor 
engaging that the traffic- should cease iii three years from 
the ratification of the treaty ; after which the act of trading 
in slaves was to be considered as piracy. 

A proceeding, big with prophecy of the fate of all 
retnnants of feudality, is noticeable in the Scotch High 
Court of Justicialy in 1827. A gamekeepdr of Lord Homo 
being indicted for murder for having set and charged a 
spring-gun. by which a man was shot dead, the counsel of 
the accused began his defence, by asserting the legality of 
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the act of sotting and charging a spring-gun. Certain 
English judges — Abbott, Bailey, and Best — had delivered 
an opinion, a few yeatB*before, that the act was lawful, 
and morally defensible. As the practice was abolished in 
this same year, 1827, we mii}^ spare ourselves the pain and 
shame of citing the Arguments — the prejudices under the 
name of €)pinions — which English judges could bring 
tlietnselves to deliver at so lat(^ a date as the nineteenth 
century. The l^ien and their judgments ate gibbeted in 
the pag5s of the Edinburgh Beview, The Scotch judges 
now, after hearing full and fair argument, decided against 
the Icgafity, as well as the morality, of the act ; and 
declared the accused liable to prosecution for wilful murder, 
‘ ^he general doctrine of the law, even in England,’ their 
lordshijjs agreed,, * was, that it will not sutfer, with 
impunity, any efimo to be prevented by death ; unless tlie 
same, if committed, could ^ be punished with death. 
Poaching would not be so punished. Spring-guns were 
secret, deadly, and, at the same timftjirl^tktaMly engines 
. ... It was an ^aggravation that they did in a secret, 
clandestine, and dastardly manner, what durst not be 
openly attempted.’ To ordinary persons, the case always 
seemed clear enough. The man who set a spting-gun 
either meant to shoot somebody, or he did not. If ho did, 
ho was gTiilty of murderous intent. If not, why set the 
gun at all ? Much was said, in the days of spring-gims, 
and very properly, of the number of persons, not poachers, 
who were shot; of the constant danger to children, old 
people gathering sticks, or, a* Sydney Smith has it, ‘ some 
unhappy botanist or Inver.’ But the one point of mur- 
derous intent, if any intent at all, is enough — enough to 
stamp our age with barbaiAsm to the end of time. ‘ If a 
man is not mac^’ says Sydney Smith, ‘ ho must b‘<35' 
Burned to foiesee common coniequcnces ; if ho puts a 
bullet into a spring-gun, be must be supposed to foresee 
that it will kill any poacher who touches the wire ; and 
to that consequence ho must stand. Wo do not suppose 
all preservers^ of game to bo so bloodily inclined, that they 
would prefer the death of a poacher to his staying away. 
Their object is to preserve game ; they have nd objection 
to preserve the lives of their fellow-creatures also, if both 
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can exist at the same time; if not, the least worthy of 
God’s creatures must fall — the rustic without a soul ; not 
the Christian partridge — not then immortal pheasant — ^not 
the rational woodcock, or the accountable hare.’ If it 
appears an idle task to be p^senting matters so plain, 
even after it had long been decided that it was unlawful 
to kill a dog which is pursuing game in a mapor — ^Lord 
Ellenborough declaring that ‘ to decide the contrary would 
outrage reason and seuse^ — we can only say that we are 
presenting a picture of the times under our hand ; times 
when such a 5:emonstrance as this was needed in England. 
‘There is a sort of horror in thinking of a wtiole land 
filled with lurking engines of death — machinations against 
human life under every green tree — traps and guns rf’n 
every dusky dell and bosky bourn ; the fer(B naturd — the 
lords of manors, eyeing their peasantry aw so many butts 
and marks, and panting to hear the click of the trap, and 
to see the flash of the gun. How any human being, 
educated in ^^bbaaljcnowledgo and Christian feeling, can 
doom to certain destruction a poor wrench tempted by the 
sight of animals that naturally appear to him to belong to 
one person as well as another, we are at a loss to conceive. 
We cannot imagine how he could live in the same village, 
and see the widow and orphans of the man whose blood 
he had shed for such a trifle. Wo consider a person who 
could do this to be deficient in the very elements of morals 
— to want that sacred regard to human life which is one of 
the corner-stones of civil society. If he sacrifices the life 
of man for his mere pleasures,, he would do so, if ho dared, 
for the^lowest and least of his passions. He may be de- 
fended, perhaps, by the abominable iniustipo of the game- 
laws, though we think and hope he is not. But there 
rest^iKpon his head, and there is marked in his account, 
‘^‘IKe deep and indelible siii of hlood-guiltMss* This is the 
deep and indelible sin which is marked in the account of the 
nation, under the head of its game-defences, till, as before 
recorded, Lord Suffield obtained a parliamentary prohibi- 
tion of man-traps and spring-guns, in the session of 1827. 

As a winding-up of the improvements of this period, 
and in rank the very first, we must mention the systematic 
introduction of cheap literature, for the benefit of the 
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working-classes. A series or two of cheap works had been 
issued before, chiefly of entertaining books meant for the 
middle classes ; and thefe was never any deficiency of 
infamous half-penny trash, hawked about the streets, and 
sold in low shops. The time had now arrived for some- 
thing very different ff om either of these kinds of literature 
to appear. • 

Immediately upon the establishment of mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, it was, found that the deficiency of attainable 
books in* science and literature was a serious misfortune. 
Men can learn little from lectures, unless th^ can follow 
up their ^subjects by reading ; and hearty efforts were 
made to collect libraries, and form reading societies. These 
efforts convinced all concerned in them of two facts — that 
books were dreadfully expensive, and that many that were 
eminently wante*d did not exist ; elementary treatises on 
scientific subjects, by which students might be introduced 
into the comprehension of a new subject^ by a more 
rational method than through a wilder] t^ss of technical 
tenns. The frien^ of popular enlightenment began, upon 
this, to insider whether the want could not be supplied ; 
whether works truly elementary could not be issued so 
cheaply as to meet the needs of the members of mechanics’ 
institutes; and in April 1825, •Mr. Brougham, Lord John 
itussell. Dr. Lushington, Mr. Crawford, William Allen, 
and others, formed themselves into a society, under the 
liame of the ‘Society for Promoting the Diffusion of 
Ui^eful Knowledge.’ Largo subscriptions were offered, 
and all looked promising, whan the commercial convulsions 
of the time stopped thep progress of the work ; ani little 
more was done than in the way of preparation, till 
November 1826, when Mr. Brougham assembled the 
friends of the enterprise, and the organisation o'? 
society was completed. The issuh of works began on the 
1st of March 1827, in the form of pamphlets of un- 
exampled cheapness; and the publication was continued 
fortnightly for a long period. The subscriptions declined 
when the society was once fairly in operation ; and after 
the first year, it was mainly supported by the sale of its 
works. The society was incorporated by a charter, in 
1832, and before the virtual expiration of its efforts and 
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powers, it Bad done great service to tlie existing genera- 
tion; though not precisely — as happens with almost all 
social enterprises — to the extent, or in the mode, contem- 
plated. The profession — and, no doubt, the intention — 
was to teach the elements of <nll the sciences^ moral as 
well as natural; politics, jurisprudence, and universal 
history as well as physical science. As Mr. Srougham 
said, in his Treatise on P^imlar Education : ‘ Why should 
not political, as well a^’ all other works, be published in 
a cheap form, and in numbers?’ and he proceeded to 
assign good ifeasons why they should ; but it was not done. 
In the laudatory and exulting notice of tlie operations of 
the society, some months after its works were spread over 
the kingdom, the Edinburgh Beview slides in a hint : ‘We 
trust, however, that the appearance o^ the ethical and 
political treatises will not bo unnecessarily delayed,’ 
They never came; and tlm consequences to the society 
and to tho^j^hWic were very serious — too serious to be 
passed over mtCout grave mention. Some of the leading 
promoters of this society became the rulf'.rR of the country 
a short time afterwards. Those whom they had invited 
to bo their readers wore aware of their o^vn lack of 
political and historical knowledge ; and that this knowledge 
was at that period of our Ifistory, of the higlicst import- 
ance to them. They desired it and asked for it ; it was 
promised to them, but not given. It w’^as promised by men 
about to enter into office ; and when they were in office, it 
was not given. While a vast change was taking place In 
the constitution, and a multitude of men were eager to 
learn tlhe history and bearings of this change, they were 
put off with treatises on dynamics and tin;' polarisation of 
light^ Explanations of the fael might, perhaps, bo easily 
K^v^; but the fact was injurious to th,e spread of the 
knowledge which the society was willing to afford. The 
calm observers of the time presently saw that the positioji 
of the Whig ministry after the passage of tlie Kefonn Bill 
was seriously affected by the popular persuasion, whether 
right or wrong, that the Whigs desired to preclude them 
from political knowledge. So much for what this im- 
portant association failed to effect. It is very animating 
to observe and note what it acliieved. 
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The actual distribution of tens of thousands of copies of 
works of a high quality, is by ho means the leading fact of 
this case — great as it is. A more important one is the 
raising of the popular standard of requirement in litera- 
ture and science. It is no^mall matter to have issued tho 
Penwj Magazine at the rate of nearly 200,000 copies per 
week ; but it is a greater to have driven out of the market 
the vast amount of trash to which the Penny Magazine was 
preferred. The society’s AZmawac^s a great boon ; but a 
part of tho good is, that it excluded tho absurd old-world 
almanac^, and immediately caused an im{)rovement in 
tlmse issued by tho Stationers’ Ciunpany. Other cyclopa3- 
d^as and family libraries followed upon the different series 
issued by the society ; and tho Christian Knowledge Com- 
mittee set up tJiCir Saturday Magazine, after the model of 
tho Penny Magazine, There being, as provided by the 
charter, no division of profits^in the^ society, the gains from 
their more popular works w-ent to sot up w,orl^;p of great 
value wdiich could nut possibly pay ; such’ as their Statistics 
of the British ErUpire, A reduction in the cost of maps 
generally followed the ap])earanco of tho society’s Atlas. 
When to these great benefits we add the consideration of 
tho value of the works published — the Penny Oyclopoedla, 
the Library of Entertaining Kndidedge, the Journal of Educa- 
tion, the Gallery of Portraits, the geographical and astro- 
nomical maps, with maiiy a scries besides — wo shall see 
that the institution of this society was an important fea- 
ture of its times, and one of tho honours belonging to the 
reign of George IV. It did fiot succeed in all its professed 
objects ; it did not give to the operative classes fd Great 
Britain a library of the elements of all sciences; it omitted 
some of the most impoitant of tho sciences, and with 
regard to some •others presented anything rather than 
elements. It did not fully penetrate the masses that most 
needed aid. But it established the principle and precedent 
of cheap publication — cheapness including goodness — 
stimulated the demand for sound information, and the 
power and inclination to supply that demand, and marked 
a great era in the history of popular enlightenment. 
Bodies of men are never so wise and so good as their 
aggregate of individual wisdom and goodness pledges 
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them to be ; and this society disappointed the expectations 
of the public, and of their own friends, in many ways ; 
but this was because the conception and its earliest aspira- 
tions were so noble as they were ; and it is with the con- 
ception and original aspiratioi^, that, in reviewing the 
spirit of the period, we have to do. Any work suggested 
is sure to find doers — one set, if not another p it is the 
suggestion that is all-important in the history of the 
time. ^ • 

Within two years after the death of the IJuke of York, 
happened that of his sister, the Queen of Wiirtemberg, 
the eldest daughter of George III. After she became the 
second wife of the King of Wiirtemberg, she had little 
connection with England; and the tidings of her death 
were chiefly interesting as reminding men that one genera- 
tion was passing away, and another coming. She died on 
the 6th of October 1828, in hr|r sixty-third year. 

In January^ 1830, a death happened in the political 
world, whicn occasioned extraordinary relief to all dull, or 
indolent, or in any way incapable or u?iworthy members 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Tierney, the castigator — 
the unremitting satirist of incapacity and unworthiness 
in any sort of functionary — died suddenly on the 25th of 
that month. He had long* been known to be suffering 
under an organic disease of the heart ; and he was found, 
dead and cold, sitting in his chair in the attitude of sleep. 
The most notorious single event in the political life of Mr. 
Tierney, was his duel with Mr. Pitt in 1798, the fault of 
which appears to have lain wholly with Mr. Pitt, who 
chargedL Mr. Tierney with ‘a wish vo impede the service 
of the country,’ and refused to retract, when time and 
opportunity were afforded. Both parties left the ground 
u^anrfed. Mr. Tierney was generally regarded as a sort 
“ot concentrated parliamen;fcary opposition ; but he was in 
office for short periods at different times of his life ; first, 
as treasurer of the navy under Mr. Addington, in 1803 ; 
and last, as master of the Mint under Mr. Canning, in 1827. 
He represented many places in parliament during his 
political life of forty-two years; and died member for 
Knaresborough. 

It was in May of the same year that Sir Eobert Peel, 
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the father of the minister, died at the age of eighty. He 
was originally a cotton manufacturer; and iin that busi- 
ness he early obtained gyeat wealth, which enabled him to 
become an extensive landed proprietor, a benefactor to the 
borough of Tamworth, where his influence soon tran- 
scended that of the Townahends, and a member of parlia- 
ment who discharged his function well. He was an able 
and conscientious public man, and blessed in his domestic 
relations, dying in the midst ^of ^a family of above fifty 
descendants. His politics were high Tory. He considered 
the national debt a national blessing, believi^d everything 
to be ri^t that was done by Mr. Pitt, and was unable so 
to perceive that the times were changing as to take any 
pleasure in the political acts of his son during the last 
two or three years of his life. His life was interesting as 
an indication of ‘‘the greatness of the career laid open to 
ability and industry, under favouring circumstances, in 
our country ; and his death*was interesting, not only as 
conferring title and increased wealtl\ on his illustrious son, 
but as giving him that freedom of speculation and action 
which had necessS^rily been more or less restrained of late 
by virtuous filial regards. 

Two great Indian officers, both Scotch by birth, died in 
1828 and the following yea^; — Sir David Baird and Sir 
Thomas Munro. Sir David Baird had been one of Tippoo 
Saib’s prisoners, chained by the leg in a dungeon ; after 
which he lived to receive the thanks of parliament four 
times — for his services in India in 1799; in Egypt in 
1803 ; in the Danish expedition in 1807 ; and in the Penin- 
sula in 1809, fitter the jSattle of Corunna, at which time he 
was made a baronet. He had been governor of Fort- 
George two years when he died, on the 18th of August 
1829. — Sir Thomas Munro was governor of Madras at the 
time of his death, which happened by a sudden attack di 
cholera in July 1828. Having spent his life in Indian 
service, he was anxious to return to England in 1823, but 
was entreated by the directors to remain. He received his 
baronetcy ii^ 1825. Capable in every way, a^ he had 
shown himself to be as a soldier, his most eminent services 
were wrought in a nobler field, in settling, governing and 
fostering one conquered province after another that was 
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put undler his charge. His just and humane government 
was his highest title to honour. 

Two African e^fiplorers died within this period — Mr. 
Salt, on the 30th of October 18^8 ; and Major Laing, at 
some time not perfectly known, hut supposed to he during 
the autumn of 1826. Majoi^' theij. Lieutenant Laing, 
having been sent with his regiment to Sierra Leone, ex- 
perienced the passion for African exploration, Vhich has 
proved fatal to so many hrave adventurers in all times ; 
and, after various expeditions on political husinessto trihes 
residing not ^ far from the western coasts, he "v^as made 
happy by an appointment to proceed, vid Tripoli to Tim- 
huctoo, in order to ascertain the course of the Niger, By 
that time the discoveries of Denham and Olapperton had 
roused much expectation and ambition, which it was 
Major Laing’s hope to gratify. On the l^th of July 1825, 
he married the daughter of the British consul at Tripoli, 
and two days after set forth on the expedition from which 
he never ro^irnod. There is a good deal of mystery about 
his fate. On the 21st of September he wrote from Tim- 
huctoo the last letter ever received from*^him ; and in this 
letter, which conveys an impression of discomfort and 
danger, he declares his intention of leaving the groat town 
the next morning. Ho was well satisfied with his own 
views about the course of the Niger, and declared himself 
laden with information, from ‘ records ’ which were ‘ abun- 
dant’ at Timbuotoo. Of all this ho promised to write 
from Sego, in two or three weeks ; but nothing more was 
heard of him but from some Arabs, whose testimony could 
not be relied on. All agreed that he was killed, and that 
his property was stolen; but where", in that "'fearful desert, 
his bones are whitening, and ^what was 'done with his 
efPects, no real knowledge has ever been obtained. — Mr. 
y^alt was the companion of Lord Valentia in his eastern 
travels ; and he publishel his drawings, by which Lord 
Valentia’s work is illustrated in a valuable manner. His 
familiarity with Oriental customs and languages caused 
him to be selected by the government for a mission to 
Abyssinia, to carry presents to the emperor, and after- 
wards to be our consul-general in Egypt. He died at a 
village between Cairo and Alexandria, after having added 
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i7)ucli to oTir knowledge of Eastern oountrics. He was a 
native of Richfield, and received his eduqation at the 
grammar-school of that city. 

Among the promoters 6f the useful arts who died during 
this period, we find one strange humorist — Dr. Kitchener, 
whose name was supposed to he an assumed one by a 
multitude who had read his cookery-books, without being 
aware tha^ he had written upon optics and music before ho 
committed himself to gastronomic science. We say, ‘ read 
his cookery-books,’ because it is 'impossible not to read 
them, if one looks at them at all, so full are they of sense 
and app]i;opriatG learning, and of sly fun. Dr. Kitchener 
was educated at Eton and Glasgow, was nominally a 
physician, but did not trouble himself about practice, as 
hd had an independent fortune and bad health. Ho 
suifered under complicated disease for many years before 
liis death, which happened when he was fifty years of age, 
suddenly, from a spasmodic tiffection of the heart. It was 
his state of disease, and not epicurism, which i^do him so 
refined a teacher of the laws of luxury. Une laws of 
luxury were, in l^s opinion, involved in those of health ; 
and he taught both together, to the great advantage of a 
multitude of readers, numerous beyond computation. Ho 
amused himself with experiments in cookery, and was to 
the last degree exact about the preparation of his food; 
but with him this was an intellectual pursuit, followed up 
with an aim — his own habits being regular, and even 
abstemious, except on occasion when an attack of peculiar 
disease caused a craving for an enormous quantity, accord- 
ing to his own account, of arWmal food, llis chief delight 
was in music, and he Vas a student of natural phik)sophy. 
As he is probably the only man who will ever give us the 
oveiHowings of a scientific and gentlemanly mind in the 
fonn of witty osjokery-books, ho should find a place in th^o 
records of his time, lie died ii^jEebruary 1827. 

In the next year died the man to whom chiefly our 
country owes the introduction of the muslin manufacture 
— Mr. Samuel Oldkpow, who reached bis seventy-second 
year. Whemqeiie a young man, be tried the experiment 
of manufacturing muslin handkerchiefs, at Anderton, near 
Bolton, in Lancashire. In a few years, he established a 
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great manufactory at Stockport, and afterwards at Mellor, 
in Derbyshire. The results were that, as regarded him- 
self, he grew rich, and became ^ great landed proprietor 
and agriculturist — ^being president of the Derby Agricul- 
tural Society at the time of his death ; and, as regards the 
public, that the manufacture Hs noyv* brought to such a 
point of perfection that we can bring cotton from India, 
make it into muslins rivalling those of India themselves, 
and sell them in India at a lower price than the native 
fabric can be sold for on the spot. Mr. Oldkno^ had the 
energy and^ perseverance which invariably distinguish 
public benefactors of his order. He seldom saw a muslin 
dress in any drawing-room, of a pattern that was new to 
him, but he had the pattern, with improvements, in Jhe 
loom the next day. It was a great benefit and blessing to 
his mind that he could interest himsdlf in agricultural 
pursuits. The penalty which improvers in the useful arts 
usually have to pay for their* privilege is that they cannot 
rid them&dves of their object; as an eminent ribbon- 
designer was heard to say that it was the plague of his life 
that he saw ribbons everywhere — ribU)n8 in the winter 
fire, ribbons in the summer evening clouds, and wherever 
there was form and colour. Mr. Oldknow must have 
dropped his muslins when in his farmyard, and among his 
crops. 

The great printer, Luke Hansard, died in 1828, at the 
age of seventy-six. His father, a Norwich manufacturer, 
had died early in embarrassed circumstances. At the end 
of his apprenticeship to the printing business, Luke 
Hansard went to London, with one guinea in his pocket. 
The v6ry next time that he had a guinea in his pocket, he 
sent it to Norwich to pay a del^t of his father's — his father 
having then been dead some years. Mr. Hughs of Great 
•(turnstile, was then, im 1774, printer 4.0 the House of 
Commons ; and Luke E[ansard became a compositor in 
his office. In two years he was made a partner ; and from 
that time his career, as sketched in the report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on parliamentary printing 
(1828), was nothing short of illustrious. He improved the 
extent and quality of the parliamentary printing beyond 
what had b^n dreamed of. Employed by Mr. Orme in 
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printing his* History of India, he informed himself so 
thoroughly on Indian subjects, that he was Burke’s right 
hand in selecting evidei:^ce from India documents for the 
trial of Warren Hastings. It was he who supplied with- 
out delay, and without the commission of an error, the 
unequalled demand fcg: Burte’s Essay on the French Bevolu- 
tion. Dr. Johnson secured him for his printer; and Person 
pronounced him the most accurate of Greek printers. 
When Mr. Pitt was perplexed hdw ^ get the report of the 
secret committed on the French Revolution printed, under 
such impossible conditions as his own illegible hand- 
writing, extreme haste, and absolute secrecy, Luke Hansard 
promised that the thing should be done ; and the minister 
w^jp amazed by the sight of the proof-sheets early the next 
morning. After the union with Ireland, the parliamentary 
printing increased* so much that Mr. Hansard declined all 
private business except during the parliamentary recess, 
when he liked to have it, to keep his groat corps together 
and in practice. His great corps oqoe though>»they had 
him and his affairs in their own hands. In no business 
could a strike of workmen be more fatal than in this ; and 
in 1805, when strikes were the fashion, Hansard’s men 
thought themselves sure of any wages they chose to ask. 
But they did not yet know their employer. The greater 
the danger, the better prepar^ was such a man to meet 
it. Ho had foreseen the event, and had devised plans, and 
taught them to his sons, by which the art of printing 
might, by extreme subdivision of employment, be practised 
by untrained hands. He let his workmen go ; picked up 
giioat numbers, of unei^ployed men from the streets and 
stable-yards, put on a working-jacket, and, with hft sons, 
went from one to another, fhowing how the business was 
to be done, and aiding in it. He was an early riser ; and 
his plans — so. original, so varioua, and so singularly suc- 
cessful — ^were made in the clearness and coolness of the 
morning, before those were awake who were to execute his 
schemes. He was little seen out of the range of his busi- 
ness ; and that business was of so wide a range as to afford 
constant exerc^e to all the faculties of his mind. It united 
the interests of the scholar, the literary man, and the poli- 
tician, with those of the vast mechanism of his business, 
vou II. 2 A 
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He iad the excellent health which is the natural privilege 
of men who work the whole of the brain equably and 
diligently — the faculties which, relate to the body, the 
intellect, and the affections. Up to the age of seventy- 
five, he felt no change in his powers ; nor was any failure 
apparent to his friends. At that*time he experienced 
paralysis of the left eye. It disappeared ; but when the 
business of the session began, he declared his*conviction 
that this would be his last season of regular work ; but 
that he would work on while parliament sat. And so he 
did ; and he <had the gratification of printing the report on 
printing in which his labours are immortalised. When 
this was done, and parliament rose, he felt himself sinking, 
and summoned to his presence the, principal persons in ^his 
establishment, taking a solemn leave of them, and declar- 
ing his belief that he should see them no more. We 
cannot but hop© that some of them knew how he came to 
London, and what ho did with his first spare guinea. He 
died a fe'^weeks after this leave-taking, saying farewell 
to each member of his family individually, explaining 
what provision ho had made for them, ^d offering to each 
his blessing and a parting gift. Such was the life of Luke 
Hansard, which speaks fo^ itself. The particulars given 
will not bo too many for tjioso who, hearing the name of 
Hansard incessantly, may not be aware how it came to be 
connected with the printed debates of the Lords and 
Commons of England. 

Just at the time when George III. came to the throne, a 
youth belonging to Bath was apprenticed to a jeweller 
thero-5-a youth of high spirit, little industry, a strong love 
of pleasure, good talents, and especially a remarkably 
refined taste, which contrived to show itself before ho 
^ knew anything of art When this gay lad heard of the 
accession of the young ling, and of the kplendours of the 
coronation, ho little ^^^.med how much he should here- 
after have to do with this king and all his family ; nor 
how it would be his own industry that would make a way 
for him into the royal presence and employment. This 
somewhat harum-soarum youth, apt to go* into a violent 
nation, apt to sing and dance rather than to work, Was 
Philip Eundell, who was to die one of the richest and 
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best-known men in England. A new apppentioe came into 
tbe biiBmess at Bath, a few months before he left it, to be 
trained to take his place ^ and the new apprentice’s name 
was Bridge. Here we have the Kundell and Bridge whose 
firm is £iown all over E'^rope. Never were two men 
more unlike than Mr.*Eundell and Mr. Bridge; yet the 
partnershij^ turned out admirably, by their undertaking 
different departments. Mr. Eun^ell studied art, con amore^ 
became an unequ^ed judge of diamonds, and worked inde- 
fatigably-*-absolutely revelling in the gratification afforded 
by his business to his intellect and. taste, when once it had 
expanded to a point which satisfied his desires. He weis 
very irascible ; but his people knew him, and revered his 
generosity, through his lilrsts of temper. No one ever left 
his employment op account of his temper. But he wan 
not the man to go about for orders among the great — 
always excepting the royal family. Mr. Bridge, amiable, 
gentlemanly, and as able in his way as his partner, under- 
took this part of his business. And he sacrifice^no inde- 
nondonco by it. On matters of taste in their department, 
''essrs. Eundell and Bridge were called on to advise, and 
to be dictated to. If it is asked how they reached 
^oint of eminence, the only answer is, that they woll 
dr. Eundell was placed bji his relations as a partner 
he ancient jewellery establishment of the Golden 
Jon on Ludgato Hill; and there, if he had been an 
ordinary man, he might merely have made a competence, as 
an brdinary jeweller, in a respectable house. When the 
senior partner retired, leaving* his money in the concern, 
Mr. Eundell invited Mr. Bridge to be his partner In 
liberality of views the partners wore one. They studied, 
and they largely bought, pictures, statues, gems — every 
species of antique beauty that they could obtain access to ; 
and that they obtained access to lo many as they did, in 
those days of continental warfare! is a proof of their zeal 
in the pursuit of peaceful art. It was for the sake of art 
that they executed their celebrated ‘ Shield of Achilles/ 
It was not ordered ; it was not likely ever to be bought* 
But they communicated their idea to Mr. Elazman, and 
paid him £620 for his model and drawing of the sMeld^ 
G^rge IV. and the Duke of York, and two noblemen, had 

2 A 2 
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each a cast of this shield, in silver-gilt ; and the jewellers 
now stood before the world as artists ; and they gathered 
into their establishment all the talent, foreign as well as 
native, which promised to advance their art. It was about 
1797 that they became diaiy.ond-jewellers to the royal 
family, on the retirement of their 'predecessor ; and Mr. 
Eundell retired from business in 1823 ; so th^ his inter- 
course with royalty extei^ed over twenty-six years ; and 
a long time that was* to be handling aii4 taking care of 
many of the finest jewels in the world. He Was in the 
habit of giving away money freely. To persons out of the 
line of relationship, he gave sums not exceeding £200 ; 
and he is supposed to have given away about £10,000 in 
this manner. To his relations h© presented gifts varying 
from £500 to £20,000; and in this way ho distributed 
about £145,000 during his life. Besides this, he settled 
annuities on a considerable number of persons, that he 
might ngt^ keep them waiting till his death ; and at last 
he left property far exceeding a million. It was not the 
money that it brought, nor yet the fapie, which made his 
success in life precious to him. It was the high gratifica- 
tion of his faculties and taste. And he enjoyed this long ; 
for h© had worked well during the last two-thirds of his 
life. His mind remained*^ clear to the last; and he was 
eighty when he died, on the 17th of February 1827. 

His life carries us over from the department of the useful 
arts to that of art, properly so called. But first we must 
note the melancholy case of the engineer to whom we bwe 
the design for Waterloo Bridge, and the institution of 
steam -passage from London to Margate and to Eichmond. 
Mr. George Dodd was the son of Mr. Ealph Dodd, who 
effected some excellent engirfeering in his day. His un- 
happy son, in his best years, revived the idea of the 
Strand Bridge; and ot its being seriously undertaken, 
was appointed resident Vmgineer, with a salary of £1000 a 
year. This situation he hastily resigned ; but he received 
£5000 in all from the company. His habits, however, put 
prosperity out of the question, great as Tfere his talents, 
toiose whom he had served could not save him from him- 
self ; and he lived to be brought up to the Mansion House 
as a drunken pauper. He asked for a week in prison, after 
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which he would begin life afresh. He was taken care of 
in the infirmary of the prison ; but he rejeotled medicine 
and advice, and sank at the end of the week, killed by in- 
temperance, at the age of only forty-four. Ho di^ in 
September 1827. ^ 

In the preceding March died a patient artist who had 
devoted thirty years of incessant labour to engraving the 
cartoons of Kaffaelle. Thomas Holloway was scarcely 
heard of as ai^ engraver till a Jbook came out which 
presently became the rage — ^Dr. Hunter’s translation of 
Lavater, for which Holloway had engraved saven hundred 
plates. Ho was made historical engraver to the king; 
and when he was about fifty, applied himself to the great 
work of the cartoons, six of which were nearly completed, 
and the seventh b^gun, when he died in the eightieth year 
of his age. What a succession is here of men engaged in 
virtuous and intellectual toil, who lived in health, and 
died in a clear and serene old kge I 

Many people have seen the bust' of Nelson’^which is 
placed in the Common Council-room at Guildhall ; and 
the bust of Sir Joseph Banks at the British Museum ; and 
the colossal heads of Thames and Isis on Henley Bridge ; 
and some know the statue of George III. at the Kegister 
Office at Edinburgh. These ^e all works of the Hon. 
Mrs. Darner, whose father was the General Conway 
(afterwards Field-marshal) to whom the largest share of 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence was addressed. To this 
lady Horace Walpole left Strawberry Hill, with £2000 to 
keep it in repair, on condition that she lived there, and 
did not dispose* of it torfiny one but his great niec^ Lady 
Waldegrave. Mrs. Darner’s marriage was unhappy ; and 
her husband destroyed btmself nine years after their 
union. She had no children ; and from the time of her 
husband’s death," she applied herself to the study and 
practice of art. She went to Eo|ae for improvement, and 
returned to be the acknowledged head of amateur sculpture 
in Europe. She was always at work ; and her work is in 
many great houses, valued as her gift, as well as for real 
merit. One *of her last achievements was a bust of 
Nelson, which she sculptured for the King of Tanjore, at 
the request of her relative, Sir Alexander Johnston, then 
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governor of Ceylon. Greftt was the sensation excited 
when the bust reached its destination ; and its reception 
by the gazing multitude was suoh as to encourage further 
attempts to foster the artistic faculties of the natives of 
our dependencies. Mrs. Dan^r directed that her apron 
and tools should be buried with her.- Let us hope that her 
example does not lie buried with them. She jvas in her 
eightieth year, and died oju the 28th of May 1828. 

Another amateur-artyst, better known ^ a patron of art, 
who died during this period, was Sir George •'Howland 
Beaumont, the friend of Sir Joshua Keynoldu, to whom Sir 
Joshua left his picture, by Sebastian Bourddh, of the 
^ Betum of the AA.* This picture Sir George Beaumont 
presented, with fifteen others, to ithe National Gallery, a 
short time before his death. He was, in parliament for 
one session; but his heart was in private Kfe — in his home, 
his painting, and his friends. He was a liberal and 
judicious patron of art and artists ; and the idea we form 
of him fr^ Wordsworth's Works, the Life of Wilkie, and 
other pictures of the time, is genial and endearing. He 
was one of those whose pursuits and tenor of life promise 
and deserve old age. He was seventy-three when he died, 
and then his death was from an attack of erysipelas. The 
event happened on the 7th 4 ^f February 1827. 

George Dawe, the painter, died in 1829. The latter 

E art of his life was spent on the continent, and most of 
is works were done there, as he was first painter to the 
Emperor of Eussia. He was a Eoyal Academician ; and a 
picture of his, ‘ The Demonia c,’ hangs in the council -room 
of the jacademy. He realised a very large fortune at St. 
Petersburg, but died in England, and . was buried at 
St. Paul’s. The Eussian ambassador and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence led the pall-bearers. 

Only three months aft^’^wards, Sir Thomas Lawi-enoe was 
himself carried to burial St. Paul’s, with as much pomp 
as rank and wealth can contribute to the honour of genius. 
Great as Sir Thomas Lawrence was, the abiding im- 
pression of him is and will be, that he was not all that 
faature intended him to be. His early promise was most 
marvellous. At six years old he took crayon likenesses ; 
those of Lord and Lady Kenyon still existing to show the 
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wondi 0 rfgil spirit the child coxild put into his drawings, 
which were also stroijg likenesses. At the age of eight 
he saw a Eubens — the good picture he had ever seen. 

He could not leave it ; and when bo was fetched away he 
sighed : ‘ Ah I I shall never be able to paint like that 1 ’ 
At ten he painted historical pictures ; and one especially 
— ‘Christ feproving Peter’ — ^manifested such promise as 
makes it a matter of infinite regret that he spent his life in 
painting portraits, even though {haj life establishes a new 
era in portrait-painting in England. At thirteen he 
received from' the Society of Arts, for his*copy of the 
‘ Transfigtiration,’ the great silver-gilt palette, and a 
premium of five guineas ; and yet at sixteen he was very 
near going upon the sl^ge. There was something to be 
said for this fancy. He was full of personal beauty, 
grace, activity, «,nd accomplishments ; a hearty lover of 
8hakspearo, and a wonderfully fine dramatic reader. Ho 
was also very intimate witlf the Kembles. Indeed, ho 
was early engaged to a daughter of Mrs. Siddond? ; but the 
father doubted the ])rudence of the connection, and the 
young lady aftertvards died. Thus far Lawrence had 
studied under Mr. Hoare at Bath — an artist of exquisite 
taste, who fostered the boy’s powers. At seventeen, 
Lawrence’s father took him toXondon, and petitioned for 
an interview with Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir Joshua was 
manifestly struck on the instant with the extraordinary 
beauty and manners of the youth, and gave close atten- 
tion, during a long silence, to the young artist’s first 
attempt in oils — a picture of ‘Christ bearing tho Cross.’ 
It was an anxious paus^ for both father and son ; and tho 
son at least thought that all was over, and that he*should 
never be a painter, when Sir Joshua found fault with his 
colouring in many paiiiculars. It was Sir Joshua’s way, 
however, to get ^11 the fault-finding done first, and then to 
praise ; and this was what he w^s doing now. When he 
had raised the lad’s spirits again, he said, impressively, but 
mildly : * It is very clear you have been copying the old 
masters ; but ^y advice to you is to study nature. Apply 
your talents fb nature, and don’t copy paintings.’ Thei^ 
followed an invitation to call whenever ho liked ; and the 
great man’s kindness never failed during the four years 
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that he oontinned to live. Lawrenoe succeeded him in his 
office of principal painter in ordinary to the king. 
Honours were showered upon him from this time, and 
wealth flowed in, to be immediately dispersed in acts of 
generosity, or by habits of carelessness. Ho never 
married ; ho made money at an unequalled rate ; yet he 
was never rich. Of course, it was said that he gamed ; 
but this was so far from bj^ing true, that he conscientiously 
abstained from billiards — at which he hsd never played 
for money — because his fine play occasioned inimoderate 
betting ; and he thought it as wrong to occasion gambling 
in others as to game himself. At Christmas 182§, he con- 
sulted a friend about insuring his life for £5000, and 
resolved to effect the insurance ©n the 8th of January ; 
but on the 7th he was dead. Between ,1792 and 1818 he 
was painting the portraits of half thO aristocracy of 
England; and then ho was ^called to paint the royalty of 
Europe. The regent sent him to the congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle,To paint the potentates there assembled ; and ho 
proceeded alterwards to various courts to complete his 
commission. He had never been aoroad before — had 
never seen Eome, nor even the pictures that Paris had to 
show. Before his return he was elected, on the death of 
West, president of the Eoyel Academy. After his return 
he went on portrait-painting to the time of his death. 
His service to art was in idealising portraits. He had 
that honhommie of genius which showed to him at once not 
only the best side of whatever human phenomenon mot his 
eye, but all that a face and''figure were capable of being 
under, the best influences ; and that ideal he had power to 
present. His portraits of children are beautiful beyond 
parallel. His own face and mSinner were most attractive 
to children. They would hang upon his neck, and sit on 
his knee to be fed ; and their antics in his painting-room 
were as free as in the fiiP.ds ; and not a trait of frolic or 
grace ever escaped him. We have a myriad such traits, 
caught at a glance, and fixed down for ever. At Christmas 
1829, as we have seen. Sir Thomas Law^pence believed 
himself, as he then said, likely to attain a good old age. 
He declared his health to be perfect, except that at night 
his head and eyes were heated, so that he was glad to 
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batbe them. On Saturday, January 2nd, he dined, with 
Wilkie and others, at Mr. Peel’s. On Tuesday, though not 
feeling very well, he busy at the new Athenseum 
Club-house, about whose interior decoration he was much 
interested. On Wednesday, the 6th, he wrote a note to 
his sister, to say tBat he could not dine with her on 
Thursdays but would come on Friday — the day he meant 
to insure his life. On Thure^lay evening, being better 
than for some days before, he received two friends, with 
whom h& conyersed very cheerfully. Before they had left 
the house they heard a cry from his servantj which made 
them return to the room, where they found him dead in 
his chair. He had told his servant that he was very ill 
— ^hat he must be dying. His disease was ascertained to 
be extensive ossification of the heart. Ho was sixty years 
of age. 

One of Lawrence’s famous portraits was of Miss Farren, 
the bewitching actress, of whom our grandfathers could 
not speak without enthusiasm. This lady, become Countess 
of Derby, died i]^ A.pril 1829. Among her captives she 
reckoned Charles James Fox, who spent evening after 
evening behind the scones at Drury Lane ; but there was 
no coquetry on the lady’s part. She became the second 
wife of the Earl of Derby in W97 ; was received at court ; 
and, to the end of her days, was considered the most 
accomplished lady in the peerage. It may be a question 
whether, under tlie happiest domestic circumstances, it is 
wise to exchange the excitement of artistic life for the 
level dulness of aristocratic ^existence ; but Miss Farren’s 
case is a proof that ilT may be done without scandal, or 
open bad consequences ; and all will agree that, supposing 
an opening to aristocratic •life to be a good thing, artistic 
genius is a no])ler avenue than the commoner one of 
wealth. f 

Before this time, and for sodfe years afterwards, there 
was a good deal of disputation going forward as to the 
best method of learning a foreign language ; whether in 
the old plodfling way by grammar and dictionary, or by 
the new method of Mr. Hamilton — by interlinear trans- 
lations, in which each foreign word was placed above or 
below the equivalent English one. The dispute at times 
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ran high, the advocates of each l^ethod not seeing that 
both may be good in Iheir way. If people found that they 
could, by Mr. Hamilton’s meansf learn to read a foreign 
langi^age more speedily and easily than by beginning >vitli 
the grammar, they would certainly become Hamiltonians, 
whatever their opponents had to say to the contrary ; and 
if parents wished to give their children a ^ thorough 
grammatical knowledge of a foreign language, they would 
put the grammar and dictionary before tjjiem, as of old. 
A great number, too, would use both methods at once — 
the ancient, • for a knowledge of the construction ; the 
modem, for a knowledge of the idiom, and of itff affinity 
with their mother-tongue. In the midst of the contro- 
versy, and of great success, Mr. James Hamilton, author 
of the Hamiltonian system, died at the, age of fifty-nine, 
in September 1829. ^ 

Of men of letters there died, during this period, William 
Gifford ; Professor Jardine ; ‘ Mitford, the historian ; and 
Professor Dugald Stewart. — Gifford’s career was a remark- 
able one. He worked his way upwards from the lowest 
condition of fortune and education; his spirit and his 
love of knowledge being indomitable. Ho became known, 
when cabin-boy of a ship, to a surgeon of Ashburton, Mr. 
Cookesley, who so exertedi, his interest and his own 
generosity as to send the aspiring boy to Oxfoi d. Earl 
Grosvenor afterwards took him into his house, to be tutor 
to his son. He was intimate with Canning, and became 
the editor of the Anti-Jacohin ; and afterwards, for a loilg 
course of years, of the Quarterly Beview, which he edited 
from itq, origin in 1809 till within two years of his death. 
His learning, his industry, his literary .taste, his un- 
scrupulousness as a partisan, axd his intense bigotry, all 
favoured him in making the Quarterly Beviem what it was ; 
^ worthy of immoiiality its litefary aAicles, and sure 
of an undesirable immortality as a monument of the 
exti-eme Toryism of its day — with all its insolence, all its 
selfishness, unscrupulousness, and destitution of philosophy. 
Cold and cruel as Gifford was in his politicaLand satirical 
writings, he had a warm heart for gratitude and for 
friendship. He was generous in his transactions, and 
courteous in his manners ; and he thus won a cordial 
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efifeotion from his friends, wJiUe ho provoked a feelipg of 
an adverse kind from tke pnblio at large. He. left a 
considerable portion of ^us property to a member of Mr. 
Cookesley’s family ; and died on the last day of the year 
1826, at the age of se'^nty. — Professor Jardine, who 
taught logic at Glasgow College, and won to himself the 
respect apd affection of a wide circle of eminent men, once 
his pupils, died, at the age of eighty-four, on the 28th of 
January 1827^Mitford, the histi)rian of Greece, reached 
the age«of eighty-three, and died in February of the same 
year. His history was universally read, and celebrated 
accordiilgly, in its early days ; but this was mainly because 
it was uncontroverted and left unrivalled. Since the 
g*eat recent expansion of the philosophy of history, 
Mitford’s work has fallen into discredit, from which it is 
not likely to rocover. — Professor Hugald Stewart is never 
spoken of by those who know him without affection and 
admiration, on account of th5 amiability and charm of his 
character and manners. He early devoted himself to 
metaphysical speculation, and became the most popular 
lecturer on mentftl philosophy ever known in this country. 
For a long course of years, his lecture-room was crowded ; 
and his circle of pupils was enlarged indefinitely by his 
frequent publication of his Jectures, under one form or 
another. The service that he rendered to philosophy was, 
however, confined to that of interesting a wide public in 
the subjects which occupied his mind. He added nothing 
to the science which he undertook to teach; but rather 
drew away from the track, of real science many minds 
which might -have followed it, if they had not been en- 
ticed by the . graces of his desultory learning into a 
wilderness where he indicated no path at all. No com- 
prehensive principle is to be found amidst the whole mass 
of his works ; ilo firm ground rjnder his speculations ; no 
substance beneath his illustr^ions. Nothing that he 
wrote under the name of philosophy could cohere for a 
moment under the test of science. And the science was 
already abroad — the strong breeze which was to drive 
before it the fnists of mere speculation. Prince Mettemick 
— who, whatever had been his political sins, understood 
and appreciated as well as any man the nature and 
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benefits of true science — had before this time, when 
Austrian ambassador at the French court, guaranteed to 
Dr. Gall the expenses of the publication of his work on 
the functions of the brain ; a work which has already * 
begun to change the aspect offboth medical science and , 
mental philosophy throughout the dvilised world. Dr. / 
GalFs work had been prohibited — as first-rate i scientific 
achievements are apt to be everywhere — by the government 
at Vienna in 1802. In.* 1810, Prince Mett/^mich himself 
had secured its presentation to the world. Before the 
close of the '^ar, it had begun to modify the views of 
physicians and philosophers abroad ; and soon a'i’ter tho 
war, when continental ideas began to reach Great Britain, 
the scientific discoveries of Dr. Gall were heard of «n 
England ; and they received in Scotland,, before the death 
of Dugald Stewart, that primary homage of outrageous 
abuse from partisans of old systems, which invariably 
precedes an ultimate general reception. The noise reached 
the placid man ; but it did not disturb him. He had lived 
a long and tranquil life — amused with^ speculation, un- 
disturbed by difficulties which were not apparent to him, 
unspoiled by adulation, unabashed by the excess of his 
popularity, cherished by family and friends, and undoubting 
about the permanence of his works. Those works it is 
impossible to characterise in any philosophical sense ; for 
no basis is assigned for them ; and no proof of any part of 
them is anywhere offered. The most positive part of them 
is a protest, sometimes expressed, sometimes implied, 
against the philosophy of Locke. They contain some 
recognition of facts of the mind whsch there' is no attempt 
to account for ; and much desultory information and 
disquisition which are entertaining to read ; and would be 
more so if the reader could forget his constant unsatisfied 
craving for that analysis Vnd reasoning w'hich are always 
professed in the mere unUertaking of such subjects, but 
are in the writings of Dugald Stewart nowhere to bo 
found. He reached, the age of seventy-four, and died in 
June 1828 — two months before the great German phy- 
sician and philosopher who was to extinguisn the Will-o - 
tho-wisps which, in the name of the Scotch philosophy, had 
beguiled multitudes while the continent and its science 
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was closed to us. Dr. Gall died in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, aged seventy-one, on the 22nd of August 1828. 

A young man died during this period, whose name . 
should perhaps be mentioned on account of the popularity 
of a poem which he ,pub]^hed ; such popularity, won by 
such a poem, being & curious sign of the times. The Eev. 
Kobert Pellok, who had been educated at Glasgow, issued 
a long poem called The Course gf Time, which immediately 
went through tmany editions, in spite of faults so offensive, 
and such an extraordinary absence of merits, as completely 
perplexed all the authoritative literary critkjs of the day. 
The truih seems to be that Mr. Pollok’s readeis and ad- 
mirers were the whole of that great and opulent body 
cabled, in common conversation, the religious world — the 
great body which has a conscientious objection to the 
cultivation of taste by familiarity with the best models 
in art and literature; with whom music is objectionable, 
as * exciting the passions,’ painting as ‘ frivolous,’ and 
Shakspeare and our other classics as ‘ profane.’ When a 
novel — Hannah More’s CoBlehs — came in the way of this 
portion of the public, a novel which they might read, they 
carried it through a succession of editions presently ; and 
now that a poem had come in their way, a poem that they 
might read, they devoured it) so ravenously as to sot the 
world and the reviews of the day wondering how it might 
be. The young author left the world before his brief fame 
reached its height. He was on his way to Italy, con- 
sumptive, when he died, in September 1827. 

In the days of the first French Eevolution, when the 
excitement of ^Jhe occasion brought out all pxisting 
enthusiasms in one form or another, many women found a 
voice, and listeners to thar voice, who* would have been 
little attended to at other times. Among these was Helen 
Maria Williams, a lady who had previously published 
some poems of small account, b:^t whoso political writings, 
animated by a sincere enthusiasm, were eagerly received 
both in England and in France. She was an ardent re- 
publican ; ai^ she was feared and hated accordingly by one 
party, and extolled by another. She was a woman of good 
intentions, warm benevolence, and considerable powers ; 
but, that there was a want of balance or sngacity in her 
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3iiind, Beems to be shown by the fact, that Bhe died a 
champion of the Bourbons and their rule. Her most cele- 
brated works were her Farewell to England^ Sketch of the 
Politics of France^ and State of Manners and Opinions in the 
French BepuUic, She died at !]^ris, before the breaking 
out of the second revolution, which wbuld have perplexed 
and alarmed her extremely. Her death took •place in 
December 1827. 

There is something irrieresting, and perhaps profitable, 
in noting cases of individuality of character, whidh make 
themselves feH and heard of amidst the organic movement 
of a highly civilised society ; knd we may therefSre note 
the death of a lady whose story is still told by many fire- 
sides, where a grey-headed elder sits^in the seat of honotR*. 
There were two high-bom young ladies, of the families of 
the Marquis of Ormond and Lord Besborou^h, who, before 
the breaking out of the first French Eevolution, distressed 
their lelations by an early disgust with the world, and 
longing for absolute seclusion. They left their homes 
together in 1779, apd settled in retirement; but their 
families brought them back, and endeavoured to separate 
them, that they might not encourage one another’s ‘ro- 
mance.* The consequence was that they eloped; and it 
was some time before they cruld be traced. They settled 
near Llangollen, in Wales, where, for some years, the 
country-people knew them only by the name of ‘ the ladies 
of the vale.’ Their friends hoped and believed that they 
would grow tired of their scheme; but they did not. 
They had refused marriage ; and friendship, and the tran- 
quillity ^f a country-life, appeared •to satisfjr them to the 
end. It is true, those who visited them during the latter 
years of their live*s wore struck’ by their inquisitiveness 
about the affairs of the world, and espocmlly about the 
gossip of high life in LoAdon. A singular sight it was, 
we are told, the reception »of a visitor by these ancient 
ladies, in their riding-habits, with their rolled and pow- 
dered hair, their b^ver hats, and their notions and 
manners of the last century, perfectly unohang»ed. Aniidst 
the storms of revolutions, when the world was gathered 
into masses to contend for great questions, this quiet side- 
scene of romance and individuality is worth glancing at 
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for a moment. Lady Eleanor Butler died in her Llaln- 
gollen cottage on the 2nd of June 1829. Shle must have 
been about seventy years^of age. Her companion followed 
in a few months. 

It seems as if the world were destined to be stripped of 
its most eminent men of sSience during the period under 
review. Laplace and Volta died on the same day, March 
5, 1827 — ftie one in France, and the other in Italy ; and 
soon afterward^, three deaths to8k place in England within 
six months, which made scientiffc foreigners inquire of 
travellers : ‘ Whom have you left T — On the. 22nd of De- 
cember 1828, died Dr. Wollaston, the most illustrious 
member of a family distinguished for science through three 
ge^perations. The father and two uncles of William Hydo 
Wollaston were all Fellows of the Eoyal Society. He, in 
whose fame the distinction of his family is now concen- 
trated, was born on the 6th of Ai^gust 1766. His profes- 
sion was that of a physician ;'but he left it early in a fit of 
wrath at not being elected to a desired office in St. George’s 
Hospital. He never repented of his hasty determination ; 
and from his devx!)tion to science he reaped all kinds of 
rewards. He was eminently useful to his race; he was 
happily occupied ; he was highly honoured ; and he was 
very rich. One of his discoveries — that of a method by 
which platinum can be made ductile and malleable — 
brought him in £30,000 ; £10,000 of which he gave away 
at a stroke, to a relation who was in embarrassed circum'- 
stances. Dr. Wollaston’s organisation was in favour of 
his accomplishing with certainty and completeness whatever 
he undertook. . His bodily senses were particularly acute 
and delicate ; his understanding clear and patient ; and 
his habits of thought and language eminently correct. 
From his singular accuracy of observation and reflection, 
ho was able to pursue a method*’ of research which would 
nave been impossible to another kind of man. He was 
able to diminish and simplify t£e material and apparatus 
of his experiments in chemistry and natural philosophy to 
a degree wlqch appeared incredible to those who first 
heard of. his methods. He could carry on a process in a 
thimble which the world would wonder at ; and ho wouM 
draw out from that little galvanic battery, a wire too 
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slender to be seen but in a full light. With an apparatus 
which would stand on a tea-tray he would effect what 
another man would require a roomful of utensils to do. A 
grain of any substance would serve his purposes of analysis 
as well as another man’s pound. This peculiarity, though 
chiefly interesting as charactefl!stic pf the man, is useful 
also, as suggesting to other labourers the practicability 
and benefit of simplifying the processes of chemical re- 
search. To a certain exteAt, his example may be imitable, 
though no one else is fikely to arise giftefl. with^is deli- 
cacy of sense, acuteness of sagacity, and precision of under- 
standing, which made small amounts of evidencf as good 
as large, if only they were indisputable. As for the im- 
mediate practical results of his labours, we have mentioned 
one whose profit to himself showeci its immediate utility, 
lie discovered two new metals, rhodiuiU^and palladium. 
Then we owe to him the camera-lucida ; and that boon to 
practical chemists, the sliding scale of chemical equiva- 
lents ; and that great help to crystallographers, the gonio- 
meter, or angle-measurer, by which the angle contained 
between two faces of a crystal can bor measured with a 
degree of accuracy never before attainable. But it is an 
injury to great chemical discoverers to specify as the re- 
sult of their labours those discoveries which take the form 
of inventions. We are thankful to have them ; but they are 
a small benefit in comparison with the other services of 
such men. Their true service is in their general further- 
ance of science ; their pioneering in new regions, .or 
opening out new methods of procedure, whose importance 
cannot be at once communicaled to, or appreciated by, the 
multitude of men. It is a good thing to invent a useful 
instrument, for the service or safety of so6iety and men ; 
but it is a much greater thing to evolve a new element, to 
discover a new substance^ to exhibit a nov’^ combination ot 
matter, and add confirmation to a general law. Wollaston 
did much in both ways tb serve the world. He died of a 
disease of the brain which, however, left his mind clear to 
the last. He employed his latter days in dictating to an 
amanuensis an account of the results of his labours. When 
he was speechless and dying, one of his friends observed 
aloud that he was in a state of unconsciousness ; where- 
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upon, he made signs for paper and pencil, wrote down 
figures, cast them up, and returned the paper, and the sum 
was right. He was in tbfe sixty-third year of his age. 

Dr. Thomas Young went next. He was the son of 
Quaker parents, whom he |astonished not a little by his 
ability to read at two*years old. He appears to have been 
able to leainUnd to do whatever he chose ; and that, with 
such versatilr^, he had any sottndness of science at all 
seems surprising. His first passibn was for languages, 
even for the Oriental ; and to this we owe the vast benefit 
of an introduction to the interpretation of the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt.* It was Dr. Young who was the first to read 
the proper names in the hieroglyphic and enchorial in- 
scriptions on the Kosettft, stone, by a comparison of them 
with the third — the Greek inscription ; and it was on this 
hint that ChamTiollion proceeded in his elaborate re- 
searches. It is by this servi<je, and his re-invention or 
revival of the theory of the undulatory character of light, 
that Young is chiefly known ; though there is hardly a 
department of natijral science on which he did not cast 
some wondrous illumination. It is a common mistake of 
superficial readers to suppose that there must have been 
three or four Dr. Youngs at work in different regions of 
the world of science. He was® the last secretary of the 
Board of Longitude ; and then sole conductor of the JVaM- 
tical Almariac. His writings are too numerous for citation. 
He was a physician by profession ; but the greatest 
service he rendered in that province was by his testimony 
to the empirical character of nledical treatment, and the 
absence of all rdhl sciendb in that department of pursuit. 
He was himself too scientific io be a good practical phy- 
sician, or to make his patieflts think him one. Where he 
•saw no guiding principle, he could^ not pretend to a de- 
cision that he did not ieel ; and he was open in his com- 
plaints of the darkness which involves the laws of the 
human frame. When he said this in his lectures at St. 
George’s Hospital, and avowed that his idea of the advan- 
tage of skill in^ medical practice was the advantage of 
holding a larger number of tickets in a lottery over a 
smaller, the students were offended, as this was, as Arago 
observes, a doctrine which students of medicine do not like 
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tp hear, From this cause of unpopularity, and froin his 
instruotiops being too high and deep for the comprehension 
of his dass, his lectures were net well attended, nor was 
his practice large ; as the least scientific and therefore most 
confident practitioners must ^ave, with the anxious and 
trusting sick, the advantage over those who are moro 
aware of consequences while more doubtful iljput causes, 
till the laws of the humai^ frame are loss ob^mre than they 
as yet are. From these disappointments, ^nd other causes 
of irritation, Dr. Youpg was not a happy man*; and the 
controversies in which he was engaged are painful records 
of the aberrations from the serenity of science Siduced by 
those self-regards which the love of science should cast 
out. De was hardly and insultingly treated; but ho 
might not have been so, if his temper had been worthy of 
his vocation. So and his enemies are gone down to that 
common resting-place where there is no more strife ; and 
the testimony remains, of which Arago was the utterer, 
that among philosophers he must always bo held to be one 
of the greatest whom England has produced in modem 
times. 

The man who, of this ^oup, presented the most strongly 
to the popular observation the attributes of genius, was 
Davy. In bis case, ther% was po occasion to offer, upon 
trust, assertions of his greatness, or assurances that a future 
generation would become aware that he was a transcendent 
man in his way. People all knew it during his life, 
whether they understood anything of his services to scfence 
ox not. His ardour, his eloquence, his poetical faculty, 
the mature of his intense egotism, his countenance, his 
manners — before be was spoiled — ^and his pleasures, all 
spoke thp man of genius, from moment to moment. He 
brought the poet’s mind into philosophical research, and 
the results werq as brilliant as might "be expected from 
such ^ copcentratipir of such faculties as his. The world 
will for ever be the better for them* Those who know 
nothing else about him have heard of the Dav;f-lamp, and 
know what a service he rendered by ^tracking death 
through the foul caverns of the earth, to oind and disarm 
him. This was only one of many immediate practical 
serrioes which he rendered to society before the ©yes of 
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all men — wise and ignorant together; hut the wise 
know that there is a host more behind, which the multi- 
tude must as yet take upon trust. Tho genius of the 
Cornish boy made itself felt by society before he had 
reached mature years ; and when he lectured in London at 
the beginniiig of th» centtiry, he was probably tho most 
popular mail of his i;jme — so clear were his expositions, so 
beautiful hi^xperiments, and^o bewitching his ardent 
eloquence, W|on we call him peuhaps the most popular 
man of his time, we mean with the listening public ; for 
he was not popular in private life. Besides the degree of 
wildness ^hich appears in all 'the evidence of his life and 
writings, there was an excessive egotism, a lack of raag- 
nauimity, an insufferably pride and vanity united, which 
destroyed all pleasure on both sides in his intercourses with 
others than his flatterers. His visit to Paris ended badly, 
hearty as was the welcome accorded to himself and his 
discoveries by the French pMlosophers. The serenity of 
a life of scientific research was not liis. He had manifold 
and intense enjoyments ; but not the peace which occupies 
the unsophisticateffl. mind when employed in its noble 
researches into the secrets of nature. His ambition did 
not take the direction of wealth. About money, he was 
simple-minded and generous. ^As for tho rest, isuch men 
are so rare that they may well be permitted the isolation 
of egotism when they must have so much isolation of 
other kinds. It is happy for themselves, and for those 
about them, if they can preserve the childlike nature, 
“rnnocent, humble, and loving, which bears the truest 
afiSuity to genius ; but •if the world comes in tc^ strip 
genius of its natural graces, we must not reckon too 
har^y with a being so singularly circumstanced, but 
* honour and glory in the gifts that remain, and let tho 
losses go. Davy t^as bom at Penzfnce, in December 1778. 
He arrived in London in 1801 ; was knighted in 1812 ; 
and was afterwards, in 1818, made a baronet; but, his 
marriage being cbildless, his title died with him. He 
became president of the Koyal Society in 1820; went 
abroa4 ^ iH heSlth in 1825, and again, and finally, in the 
early part lOf 1828, dying at Geneva on the 29th of May, 
1829, The authorities of Geneva decreed a public funeral ; 
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and there was wide-spread mourning in England when the 
news arrived that her great philosopher had sunk into the 
grave at the ago of fifty-one. ©avy and Wollaston never 
crossed each other’s path, the character of their minds and 
their methods of pursuing scie^e being essentially unlike. 
Wollaston was the elder by twelve ' years ; a^d on some 
occasions he was called the Mentor*of the ?^cwnger and 
more brilliant genius ; but they generally , forked apart, 
and certainly without '^mutual hindrance, '^if without co- 
operation. Whilst Wollaston was busy with hirf thimble, 
and a shaving of metal, and a pinch of earth, using the 
most delicate manipulation and refined observation, Davy 
was rushing about in his laboratory, among heaps of appa- 
ratus and masses of material, holding to his work for days 
and nights together, or half-killing himself by respiring 
fatal gases. Wollaston never declared a fact or a doctrine, 
even to his own mind, till the verification of every step of 
the evidence was complete; while Davy intrepidly pub- 
lished the proofs of the error of his own former published 
opinions. Wollaston was seldom or never wrong ; Davy 
was often miraculously right. Both iad sagacity not to 
be surpassed; but the sagacity of tho one was clear in- 
sight, and of the other excited prevision. Both men were 
too great to be confined within the limits of their own 
science. Wollaston was a man of various reading and 
open intellect ; and he was capable of genuine intercourse 
with minds of various character. Davy had not that 
liberality; but his own pursuits were diversified. "He 
loved sport — fishing and fowling — with all the intensity 
of his* nature. He was fond of* what hfe thought to be 
mental and moral philosophy, and attached an unaccount- 
able value to his writings oir such subjects. That esti- 
mate, however, must be, regarded as one of his wildnesses, 
and as another instanJie of that opposition which is so 
common between great men and everybody else as to what 
they can do best and worst. The inspiration of Davy’s 
genius could not but leave some traces in his miscellaneous 
writings, and we find accordingly a passage of beauty here 
and there ; but if there is philosophy in them, it is such as 
may be dropped through ihe dreams of the night. Amidst 
his mass of achievements, we may well throw out without 
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slight what there was of mistake and tiiansient; hut 
Wollaston loft as little as it is possible for fallible and 
tentative man to leave foif rejection, and much, very much, 
for which the world will ever be the better. They were 
two wonderful and trulyjgreat men; and at the date 
under our Aotice, an5 for long after, the scientific world 
felt blank am dreary without them. 

Major RenSjell is considered the first Englishman who 
ever attained high and permanAit reputation as a geo- 
grapher. •He Ijegan life in the navy, and early ^owed what 
lie was capable of in surveying. After being in India, ho 
was induced to leave the navy for the army ; and he went 
out to Bengal as an officer of engineers. His Bengal atlas, 
anc>some cliarts of greaf value, appeared before long. His 
greatest work is Hhe Geographical System of Herodotus ; a 
work of the highest interest and importance to untravelled 
scholars, and a marvel in it* way, from the fact that 
Major Eennell could not read Greek; had no better trans- 
lation of Herodotus than Beloe’s, and was actually able to 
detect the errors oLthe translation, by his sagacity and his 
geographical knowledge together. Ho assisted Dr. Vincent 
in making out the track of Nearchus for his Commentary 
on Arrian’s account of that voyage ; he assisted Sir 
William Jones in his Oriental fjollections ; and it was ho 
who made out Mungo Park’s track, from his journals 
and descriptions ; and by comparing Park’s account with 
prior discoveries, formed the map which accompanies the 
Travels, with an approach to correctness since proved to 
TSe truly surprising. One of* his most remarkable and 
interesting works is his^Ohservations on the TopogreS^hy of 
the Plain of Troy, which the lovers of Homer rushed to 
read, and have studied evdl since. As a practical boon, 
none of his labourp are more important than his account of 
the currents in the oceans navigated by European ships. 
This excellent man and eminent public benefactor lived to 
the age of eighty-eight, being bom near Chudleigh, in 
Devonshire, in 1742, and dying on the 29th of March 1830. 
Though he ne'^er reached a higher rank than that of 
major in the army, and surveyor-general of Bengal, he 
had abundance of honours in the scientific world, being a 
member of the chief learned societies in Europe. His 
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must have been an eminently happy life — full of diversity 
and interest, full of innocence# and uprightness, and of 
achievements of tho most unquestionable value to the 
whole society of the civilised world. 

Among the philanthropists whose lives end labours 
closed during this period, the name of Pes^Jozzi ought 
not to be omitted ; for, ^though a foreigi^r, he was a 
benefactor to our country and people. (5^ of the most 
remarkable results of the peace was the improvement in 
methods of* education in countries which nad for many 
years been shut up within themselves, but ouuld now 
freely communicate with each other. Pestalozzi was the 
principal medium of this benefit tto England. He w^s a 
Swiss, born at Zurich, in 1746 ; and his benevolence led 
him to surrender all the ordinary view© of young men 
entering upon the profession of the law, and to devote 
himself to the service of ^ the ignorant and poor. As 
director of an orphan institution at Stanz, he obtained 
experience, and the opportunity of testing the value of some 
of his ideas on the training of the humUn mind. Here ho 
was seen at work by various English travellers, or his 
pupils were encountered here and there ; and his popular 
works were made known ^mong us, and the rage for Uo 
Pestalozzian method of education which ensued can nv * or 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it. This Pestaloz .n 
method was in fact the Socratic, but applied to ittle 
children, with whom Socrates himself would probably not 
have used it. Hitherto, ©ommon-place and unreflecting' 
parents and teachers had gone cn in the old method — 
putting everything into a child, and pot thinking of 
bringing anything out; whilo reflecting and able teachers 
had of course done both. Now, everything was to be done 
by the interrogative niothod, and nothing was to be re- 
ceived by the memory which could in any way be made 
bthorwiso accessible. The suffering of a multitude of 
children was at first very great, as under every new 
fashion in education ; and there are many who rue the 

S ilence of that fashion to this day. But this was no 
of Pestalozzi’s. It was not his way to tease a little 
child vnth questions that it could not see the drift of, till 
every fibre in its frame was quivering with irritation. It 
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was not bis way to work H obild’s reasoning facnltifes 
before they ought to have been appealed tb at all ; or to 
forbid the natural and pl^sani exetciso of the flourishing 
memory of childhood, till a little creature might be seen 
fclutching a ^^ocabulary or chronolorical table, as most 
children law hands ©n a Airy tale. He interrogated his 
pupils onlyfen subjects which they were able and ready to 
understand, V^d on which they had ideae which they 
could produc^on easy solicitation. But the truth was, 
his procedure was more a peculiar talent than a system, 
and it was impossible that it could be extensively imitated 
without %erious abuse, for which he was, all the while, in 
noway responsible. Serious as were the abuses at first in 
England, as no doubt elsewhere, the benefits given us by 
Pestalozzi unqu^tionably and immeasurably surpassed 
them. The mischief was one which was certain to work 
its own cute ; while all that was noble and true must live 
and grow. Pestalozzi’s respebt fbr ^e human mind, wher- 
ever be found it — his sense of its equal and infinite rights, 
under all circumstances — his reco^ition of the diversity of 
its faculties — hief skill in enlarging its scop© — and sub- 
stantiating its knowledge ; all this was like a new idea to 
nation of parents, who had been too long shut up alone 
with old methods, and debj,rred from intercourse with 
tlr’nkers abroad. Since that time, English children have 
had a better chance in education — those of them who are 
Gated at all; a better chance of a natural and timely 
dopment of their various faculties, physical, intel- 
"^ctual, and moral. Therefore it is that we may fairly 
class Pestalozzi among our national benefactors, and record 
his death among the national losses. He died at the age 
of eighty-two, on the 17th of February 1827. 

Another educator died dtsrihg this period, whose name 
should not be fm^ateMly pasled over — Dr. Watson, of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution in the Kent Eoad, London. 
Without going into any general account of the education 
of the deaf and dumb, we may note, in explanation of Dr, 
Watson’s ser«rices, that the most fatal oversight in. that 
branch of ediication has been that of supposing that a full 
communication of mind and reception of ideas can be 
obtained by written language and gesture. Written 
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words and gesture are but the si^ of language, after 
all ; and without oral . communication, the mind cannot 
possibly be fully exercised and cultivated. This diificulty 
is, to all appearance, insuperable*" ; but men have rise;i up, 
from time to time, who saw that though tbe deaf and dumb 
can never be brought to an e'fualilj^’’ of cultivation with 
those who have the full use of speech, much gained by 
giving them spoken as well as written language^; and Dr. 
Watson was the man who^gave the deaf ajj;i dumb more 
power in this direction than any preceding^ teacher. 
iBulwer, the chirosophist, opened up the track in England 
in the seventeenth century; and his work, dat^d 1648, 
plainly shows that he taught articulate speech, as well 
as the written and hand language. Wallis followed, 
being a contemporary of Bulwer, and anxious to engross 
the merit which belonged truly to him. ^Dr. Wallis had 
great merit ; but he is proved not to have been a dis- 
coverer. Articulate speech had been found attainable for 
the bom deaf previously in Spaii^, and subsequently in 
Holland, where Dr. Amman published his method in full ; 
and during the eighteenth century, Geijnany and Franco 
followed. Henry Baker taught various deaf and dumb 
persons to speak ; but he bound them over not to re^’ i .d 
his method ; and, though he half promised Dr. Job '."on 
to make it known, ho novel* did so. Thomas Braid , ji 
began his career in 1760, at Edinburgh, and carried to bv ioe 
extent the practice of articulate speech among his pupils. 
When he removed to London, in 1783, Dr. Watson studied 
and worked at his institution, and made up his mind 
devote himself to the education of that unfoi;tunate class, of 
whom there are not fewer than 13,&00 in our islands ; and 
in his eyes the practice of articulate speech was indis- 
pensable to the attainment of such cultivation as could be 
afforded. For five-and-forty years he laboured at bis 
benevolent task, and he carried the capability of speech 
much higher than any predecessor. In regard to the 
general run of his pupils, an authority declares : ‘ Some of 
the pupils articulate not unpleasantly; their reading is 
monotonous, but their animation in ordinaryeconversations, 
especially on subjects of interest to them, gives a species 
of natum tone and emphasis to what they say.’ This, 
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great as it is, is not all. A few days before Dr. Watson's 
death one of his private pupils was called to the bar by 
the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. Here 
were tidings for a good man to receive on his death-bed ! 
The days of miracles will never be over while human 
benevolendp is unexkaustA ; and here we have, for a sign 
of our owji’^times, a good man soothed to his rest by the 
blessings of the dumb. Dr. Watson died on the 23rd of 
November 1^29, in the sixty-fifth* year of his age. 

It is -not a purely melancholy task to make up this 
account of oilr national losses. In the presence of great 
deeds, the doers fade into shadows oven during their life, 
except to the few to whom they are dear for other reasons 
thiin their deeds. Tb© shadowy form is dissolved by 
death, and we strain our eyes to catch the last trace, and 
sigh when it is gone ; but the substance remains in the 
deeds done, and yet more in the immortal ideal of the 
man. • 
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CHAPTER I. 

« 

William IV. — King’s Message — Begenoy Question— -Manners of the 
Commons — ^Prorogation — Dissolution — Sympathy with France — ^Mr. 
Brougham — Yorkshire Election — ^New House — Death of Mr. Hus- 
kisson — O’Connell and the Viceroy — Btepeal of the tJnion— Bfck- 
burning — Anxieties of Parties — Opening of the .Session — The Duke’s 
Declaration — ^Alderman Key’s Panic — Change of Ministry. 

The Taletudinarian king wis gone, with his moods and 
caprices; and with him went all the considerations of 
expediency which had determined the political conduct 
of the year, on every side. It was not*-now necessary to 
have the most peremptory man in the empire to hold its 
first office, for the purpose of keeping its sovereign in 
order. There was no longer an incessant appeal to the 
generosity of the three bodie'is in opposition to abstain from 
joining to throw out the ministry. There need no longer 
be a mere show of transacting business, while in reality 
nothing was done — through the mechanical character ^of 
the administration on the pne hand, and the desultci?^ 
forbearance of the opposition on* the oth^r. It was no 
longer ^hecessary that the country should be without a 
government in fact, while the^ nation was kindling and 
stirring under the news from France, which became more 
interesting every day. vThere was now -a king who did 
not shut himself up with his discontents and his flatterers, 
but who walked in London streets with his umbrella 
under his arm, and gave a frank and sailor-like greeting to 
all old acquaintances, whoever they might lije. There was 
no longer a king who regarded every contr&vention of his 
prejudices as a personal injury; but one who sincerely 
and kindly desired the welfare of his people, without anf 
regard to his personal feelings. He gave an immediate 
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and strong proof of this by continuing the Duke of 
Wellington and his colloagiies in power, notwithstanding 
a well-understood personal disinclination, and from the * 
pure desire not to unsettle public affairs till the national 
will shoui|^ have sljown^tself in the elections. He had 
not been ^many days on the throne, when he took the 
opportunity, at some public collation, of proposing the 
Duke of Wellington’s health, and declaring, in a manner 
more wjll-meant than dignified, •that it was a mistake to 
suppose that ho had any ill-feeling — any feeling but of en- 
tire conf-denoe in his good friend, the Duke of Wellington. 
A steady man, of determined will, he cortaiilly did 
require as head of his government, as every British 
sovereign must, in da/s when sovereigns have little power, 
and scanty meaifs of knowledge of the national mind and 
needs ; and in this case, the sovereign was at no time a 
man of ability, and often table to attacks of incapaci- 
tating illness ; and ho was sixty-five years of age ; but he 
was honest, unselfish, and earnestly desirous to do his 
duty well ; so that the steadiness of his prime -minister 
was required, not to control him, but to inform, and 
guide, and aid him in the fulfilment of his function. 
There was in no direction any necessity for the Wellington 
ministry to remain in pow«jr, unless by the wish of the 
nation; and what the desire of the nation was, the 
elections would soon show. 

• The late king had died on the 26th of June. On the 
— uqii]\ William IV. sent down his first message to parlia- 
ment-just a/ter the ^unhappy King of France had ad- 
dressed his last words to his people, and while the^lectlons 
were proving that he had lost all. King William’s 
message, after adverting \o the loss sustained by himself 
and the nation^ declared his opinion that the sooner the 
necessary new elections took place the better, and recom- 
mended the Commons to make provision, without delay, 
for the maintenance of the public service during the in- 
terval between the close of the present session and the 
meeting of tie new parliament. 

This was very weU, as lar as it went; but it struct 
, everybody on the instant that there was an enormous 
omission. The king was childless ; and the Princess 
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Victoria, who was to succeed him, if he died without heirs, 
was only eleven years old. Without express provision, 
there is no recognition by the law of the minority of a 
sovereign; and if the king should die before the new 
parliament met, this child woiild be sovereim without 
control, unless some provision were made for\ regency. 
Something must be done about this, many members of both 
Houses and of all parties said ; but they took a day to con- 
sider how they should proceed. On this first day, they 
spoke merely on that part of the message which rMated to 
the death of the late king — the Duke of Wellington^ motion 
in reply being seconded by Lord Grey, and Sir Eobert 
Peers by Mr. Brougham. All was thus far civility and 
harmony ; a civility and harmony tvhich endured for tlfat 
day only. r 

On the 30th, Lord Grey in the one House, and Lord 
Althorp in the other, moved for the delay of a day in 
replying to the message in the understood hope that the 
king would send down a request to parliament to consider 
the subject of a regency. The grounijs on which tho 
ministers resisted this proposition were such as now excite 
astonishment. They talked of tho excellence of the king’s 
health, of ‘ not indulging in such gloomy forebodings,’ of 
this not being a matter of pressing necessity, and of its 
being so important in its nature that it should be left for 
the deliberation of a new parliament, instead of being 
brought forward when the minds of members were occu- 
pied with their approaching election conflicts ; tho fa^Awi 
remaining clear to all men’6 minds, that^ by an over- 
turn of ^^the king’s carriage, or a fdll of his horse, or the 
slipping of his foot, or an attack of illness, the country 
might be plunged into inextri cajole difficulty, from which 
the legislation of a day qr two now mighj; save it. The 
Dukes of Newcastle and Kichmond, Lords Wellesle}’’ and 
Londonderry, and even Lord Eldon, voted with Lord Grey, 
though the duke had said that he should regard a defeat 
as the signal for the dissolution of the ministry. Tho 
ministry, however, obtained a majority of forfy-four in the 
House of Peers, and of forty-six in the Commons. The 
general conviction resulting from this affair was that all 
compromise was now over; that the duke was laying 
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aside his method of balancing the sections of opposition 
against each other, and intending to try his strength, while 
the opposition no longer.thought it necessary to spare him. 
Mr. Brougham lost no time in taking out in full the 
licence which he had of late, on the whole, denied himself, 
and on thil night used language, and excited uproar, which 
deprived .the opponents of parliamentary reform of their 
plea of the dignity and decorum of the House as then 
constituted. Some one having C 9 mplained of a ‘ peculiar 
cry ’ — whether a baa, a bray, or a grunt, Hansard does not 
say — a ‘ peculiar cry whiph was heard amidst the cheers 
of the House,’ Mr. Brougham observed that ‘ by a wonder- 
ful disposition of nature, every animal had its peculiar 
mode of expressing itself; and he was too much of a 
philosopher to quarrel with any of those modes.’ And 
presently. afterf he called up Sir Kobort Peel to a personal 
altercation, by saying, after a reference to the Duke of 
Wellington : ‘Him I accuse^^not. It is you 1 accuse — his 
flatterers — his mean, fawning parasites.’ Such quarrels are 
always got rid of with more or less quibbling and ill 
grace ; but it shbuld bo noted that they did occur before 
the great opening of the representation which was now 
near at hand. Much was said by the enemies of parlia- 
mentary reform of the vulgarity of manners which would 
certainly show itself in the House when the manufac- 
turing towns were represented; but at this time it was 
the complaint of strangers who attended the debates, that 
n*ot only violence of language was occasionally very great, 
nStffr that offensive noises — the braying, baaing, crowing, 
mewing of animals — were ventured upon and tolerated in 
the House to an extent which would not be thought of in 
any other association assembled for grave purposes. 

The king’s answer to the address contained no allusion 
to the subject of a regency ; nor Tlid he make any reference 
to it in any form. The omission was daring ; but nobody 
doubted that the ministers pressed upon him, as upon 
parliament, the consideration of ‘ a great present incon- 
venience’ being of more consequence than ‘a remote future 
lisk ; ’ and tie king did not die during the recess, so as to 
put the fallacy to the proof. How much he thought of 
dying during those weeks, and whether ho felt like a 
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fomily man who is prevented by vexatious accidents from 
making his will, and who grows nervous about his per- 
sonal safety till the thing is done, there is no knowing ; 
but the matter was discussed v^th deep interest in the 
homes of the land — children and adults wondering whether 
the little princess was aware o^ her position — |whether, if 
the king were now to die^ she would have the sense to 
desire a regency for some years, pr whether i^he would 
choose to rule according tt) her own pleasure ; and if so, 
what kind of persons sno wQuJd splept for her rninisters. 
There was another consideration uppermost in all minds, 
and largely concerned in the question, though it qould not 
be openly spoken of in parliament. After the king’s 
death, the Duke of Cumberland would bo her oldest uncle. 
&e must succeed to the crown of Hap-over, which descends 
only to male heirs. Would he go to Papovor and stay 
there, and let England alone? To say th^t the Duke of 
Cumberland was unpopular throughout the empire, would 
be to use language too foeblo for the fact. He was hated ; 
and hated with that mixture pf fear which belongs to total 
disesteem. It was widely felt that the princess would not 
be safe, if unprotected by a regency on ascending the 
throne in childhood ; and it was generally believed that 
the nation would not submit to any kind or degree of rule, 
governance, or influence frohi the Duke of Cumberland. 
This being the state of the royal family, and the warning 
condition of France being before all eyes, it w^s an act of 
extraordinary rashness in the ministiy to ipsist on the dis- 
solution of parliament before ^ny provision had been 
for a regency. ^ 

It wa& carefully pointed out, when the king came down 
to prorogue parliament, that bo £g)peared to be in excellent 
health. There was something exhilarating in the sight of 
a king in excellent health, coming down with an open 
fape and frank demeanour, to meet his parliament. He 
wore bis admiral’s uniform under the royal robes. There 
was not much in his speech ; for the session did not supply 
much matter. The most important point wps that with 
which the speech concluded ; an expression ^of bis desire 
that, as parliament had declared its will that civil dis- 
tinctions on account of religious opinion should cease, his 
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subjects uuiversally should joiu with }uui in promoting 
peace, and burying all such differences in oblivion. 

The next day, July 24, parliament was dissolved by^ 
proclamation ; and in a few hours the bustle of the new 
elections began. In a few days, seme of them were actually 
decided ; for the writs w^e made returnable on the 14th 
of Septeipber. • 

The people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, met to- 
gether in crowds for other phrposes than electing their 
representatives. By this time, the three days in Paris 
were over ; the French people had thrown off the Polignao 
tyranny, and the EnglisB were not slow to congratulate 
them. Public meetings were held in counties and towns to 
prepare addresses for this purpose ; and a long file of depu- 
tations crossed the Channel to present these addresses in 
Paris. At thnse meetings men spoke to each other, in 
high exhilaration, of the bearing of these French events 
upon their own political affaSirs. They pointed out to each 
other how the representation was the central ground of 
struggle ; and how victory there was total victory. They 
agreed upon tbe powerlessness of kings, cabinets, and 
aiwies, when in opposition to the popular will ; and all 
who were in any degree on the Lil)oral side in politics saw 
that now was the time to secure that reform of parliament 
which was a necessary cofidition of all other political 
reforms. That was a stirring time in England. Again, 
the men of the towns went out early in the summer morn- 
ings, or late at nightfto meet the mails ; and brought news 
■%tHihe breakfast table, or tn the eager listeners round the 
lamp, that Paris was in a state of siege; that the Parisians 
had taken Paris ; that the French king was cfiming to 
England; that the chapjbers had met at the appointed 
time, as if no impediment had arisen ; that the tricolor 
had been seen in the Thames, aflid that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, riding along the wharves, had turned away his 
head from the sight with unconcealed anger and mortifica- 
tion ; that, though the king had called the duke His fiiend, 
it was clear that we could not have an intimate of Prince 
Polignao foi^our prime-minister; that almost the whole 
newspaper press of England was hostile to the present 
administration; and, finally, that the men of Yorkshire 
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had sent snoh a requisition to Harry Brougham to become 
their representative as left scarcely a doubt of his trium- 
phant return; a portentous sign of the times, if such 
should be the issue. * 

There is something very affecting to those who were of 
mature years at that time in ^ookirig back upon these 
glories of the Harry Brotigham who was the hope and 
admiration of so large a portion of the Liberal body in the 
nation. As he himself fiaid, he had now arrived at the 
pinnacle of his fame ; he had attained an honorfr which 
could never be paralleled. Wh^n he said this, he did not 
contemplate decline; nor did those who listened ^to him ; 
nor did the Liberal party generally. Those who did were 
some close observers who had never had confidence 'in 
him, and who knew that sobriety of thought, and temper- 
ance of feeling, were essential to success in' a commanding 
position, though they might not be much missed in one 
of struggle and antagonism. These observers, who had 
seen that with all his zeal, his strong spirit of pugnacity, 
his largo views of popular right and interests, Henry 
Brougham gave no evidences of magnanimity, patience, 
moderation, and self-forgetfulness, felt now, as throughout 
his course, that power would be too much for him, and that 
his splendid talents were likeijy to become conspicuous dis- 
graces. This was what was soon to bo tried ; and in the 
interval he stood, in these times of popular excitement, 
the first man in England ; called by the popular voice to 
represent the first constituency in EJhgland, in a sea son 
when constituencies and their chosen representatives vRife 
the mosji prominent objects in the nation’s eye. Mr. 
Brougham had been twenty-one years in public life ; his 
endowments were the most spleudid conceivable, short of 
the inspiration of genius^ and they had been, thus far, 
employed on behalf of popular interests. Men thought of 
his knowledge and sagacity on colonial affairs, shown 
early in his career ; they thought of his brave and faithful 
advocacy of the queen’s cause ; they thought of his labours 
for popular enlightenment — of his furtherance of Me- 
chanics* Institutes, of the London University, and of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; they 
thought of his plans for the reform of the law, and his 
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labours in making justice accessible to the poor; they 
thought of his mighty advocacy of the claims of the slave, 
and of his thundering denunciations of oppression in that 
and every other relation ; and they reasonably regarded 
him as a great man, and tl\p hope of his country. It was 
BO reasonabre to regard hinl thus, that those who had mis- 
givings w^re ashamed of them,* and concealed them so 
anxiously, that it is certain* that JMr. Brougham had as fair 
a field as any man ever hafi for shewing what he could do. 
But, though those who knew him best concealed their 
doubts, the doubts were there ; doubts whether his cele- 
brated oftitory was not mainly factitious — vehement and 
passionate, but not simple and heartfelt ; doubts whether a 
temper of jealousy ani irritability would not poison any 
work into which 4 could find entrance ; doubts whether a 
vanity so restless and insatiable must not speedily starve 
out the richest abilities ; doubts whether a habit of speech 
so exaggerated, of statements so inaccurate, would not soon 
be fatal to respect and confidence ; doubts about the per- 
fect genuineness of his popular sympathies — not charging 
him with hypocris^% but suspecting that the people were 
an object in his imagination, rather than an interest in his 
heart — a temporary idol to him, as he was to them. These 
doubts made the spectacle of IJenry Brougham at the head 
of the representation of Great Britain an interesting and 
anxious one to those who knew him well, whether from 
personal intercourse or from a close study of his career. 
With all the other Liberals of England, it was an occasion 
of ’(^abounded triumph. He •has since publicly and re- 
peatedly referred to this period as that of his Jjiighest 
glory; and there are now none, probably, who do not 
agree with him. At this# Yorkshire election, when four 
representatives were required, five candidates came for- 
ward, and Mr. Brougham stood *next to Lord Morpeth, 
who headed the poll. 

A very few days were enough to show the ministers 
what they had to expect from the new House. The Tory 
magnates whom they had offended by their liberal mea- 
sures, took this opportunity of revenging themselves, and 
returned members oppos^ to them, who, though not 
Liberals, served the purposes of the Liberals nearly as 
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well as If they liad been comrades. Two brothers and a 
brother-in-law of Sir Robert Peel were thrown out. Mr. 
Hume came in for the county ^of Middlesex, while ' the 
Duke of Newcastle was causing the return of members 
hostile to the ministry. Their faithful friend the Duke of 
Rutland could not carry the n!50unty of Cambridge ; and 
Lord Ebrington was retutiied for Devonshire. No cabinet 
minister obtained a seat by an;^,|;hing like open and popu- 
lar election. Of the eighty-two county members, only, 
twenty-eight were avowedly on the ministerial side, while 
forty-seven 'were avowedly on the other side. Of the 
twenty-eight members representing the greatest cities, 
three were ministerialists, and twenty-four Liberals. Such 
being the state of things where the elections were open 
and popular, and the proprietors of elope boroughs being 
still steady anti-Catholics, the fate of the ministry was 
sealed, and known to be so, before the summer was over. 
Even the revolutions on the continent, now following one 
another with a rapidity which, at a different time, would 
have pressed all the Conservatives in England into close 
union, had not at present that effect. 'The great soldier, 
the peremptory commander, the iron duke, must bo got rid 
of ; and then, all good Conservatives would join at once, 
and see what must bo don^ to save the Church and the 
State. The ministry, on their part, hoped to effect some 
good understanding in the interval betwixt August and 
November. In September, an event occurred which seemed 
to open some prospect of this ; though the ministers them- 
selves were too much touched and grieved at heart to^Iftik 
of such a result so soon as some of their less interested 
adherents. 

The first great English railway was completed, and the 
line from Liverpool to Manchester was opened on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th of September. The Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, and other great men, arrived to take part 
in the ceremony, which was to have been succeeded by a 
banquet at Manchester. Mr. Huskisson was already on 
the spot, having arrived, as soon as the state of his feeble 
health permitted it, to visit the constituency of Liverpool, 
who had elected him in his absence. Before the trains left 
Liverpool, a particular request was made that none of the 
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oompany would leave the carriages, and the printed hills 
exhibited a cautioi^ to the same 'effect ; but when the trains 
stopped at Parkside, several of the party alighted, and a 
mutual friend of the Duke of Wellin^n and Mr. Huskis- 
son thought that this wpuld be a gpod opportunity for 
bringing tKem together, putting an end to th© coolness 
which had existed between thfem since Mr. Hnskisson’s 
dismissal from the cabinet, ^oth parties were willing 
and cordial. When the duke saw iMr. Huskisson approach- 
ing, he advanced and held out his hand, and almost before 
the friendly grasp was loosened, some one tbok alarm at 
the apprt)ach of a locomotive, and there was a general cry 
to those who were standing in the road : ‘ Get ip, get in ! * 
If»Mr, Huskisson had «tocd still beside the car, he would 
hav'e been safe. JVhether, feeble and nervous from illness, 
he was attempting to get round the open door of the car, 
in order to enter it, or whether he was mei ely holding by 
it, appears not to be known. The event was that the open 
door by which he held was struck by the locomotive, and 
threw down Mr. Huskisson, who fell* with his leg doubled 
across the rail, so that the limb was instantly cni^ed. He 
was at once aware that the accident was fatal ; and he died 
that night, at the parsonage at Eccles, where he was con- 
veyed with all skill and tendeijiess. The ministers were in 
no spirits fo;- further public exhibition that day, and they 
would fain have withdrawn ; but it was represented to 
them how serious would be the public alarm, in such a 
plhce as Manchester; how report would exaggerate the 
mischief if they were not seen*; and how fatal ixii^t even be 
the effect on future railway travelling of a false pej;iio that 
day ; and they .consented to proceed. All was now gloom^ 
and the chief guests refused to leave the car at Manchester, 
or do more than the public safety required. 

It was not they who immediately began to conside:^* 
what effect this mournful death would have on their 
political position; but, as was natural, there were many 
who did. The ‘ Canningites ’ would now merge into 
another party# For some time there ha4 been no sufficient 
peculiarity of* doctrine or principle to necessitate their 
forming^ a separate party ; and that they did stand alooft 
was owing to the state of feeling between the duke and 

2 c 2 
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Mr. Huskisflon. That was all over now. There was no 
quarrel which survivors ought to keep alive ; and it was 
hoped that the Grants and JLord Palmerston would 
strengthen the ministry in the Lower House. It was too 
late for this, however. The mimstry had done their utmost, 
and in vain, to exclude Mr. Ch^jrles Grant from Inverness ; 
and Mr. Robert Grant had thrown out a brother of Sir 
Robert Peel’s at Norwich, ’jf^he few remaining ‘Can- 
ningites’ advanced towards liberalism from this day. The 
only hope now was that the bringing forward of the parlia- 
mentary reform question in revolutionary' times would 
alarm all but the extreme Liberals into union at the last 
moment. 

Up to the last moment, indeed, dnatters looked gloomy 
enough. In October the viceroy of Ireland, through his 
secretary, Sir Henry Hardinge, issued a proolamation in- 
tended to prevent the meeting of an association for pro- 
moting the repeal of the iinion. The prohibition was 
positive and comprehensive ; but British governments, and 
British officials, did not yet know Daniel O’Connell ; how 
impossible it was to restrain him by law 'In the prosecution 
of his enterprises, or to have dealings with him, as between 
man and man. Daniel O’Connell issued his proclamations 
forthwith, in which he arrai^ed ‘ that paltry, contemptible, 
little English soldier, that had the audacity to put his 
pitiful and contemptible name to an atrocious Polignac 
proclamation;’ and laid down the law about obtaining 
the repeal of the union. He declared, as he continued 
to declare to the end of hii life, that the repeal erf^he 
union was just at hand, and that ‘no power on earth 
could i)revent it, except the folly or the .crimes of some 
of the Irish themselves.’ Hon proposed ‘ that a society 
should be formed to meet in Dublin, to be called the 
Association of Irish Volunteers the motto of the society 
to be ‘1782,’ over the word ^Beaurgam.^ The members 
were to be unarmed, open in all their proceedings, and to 
be active, in the first place, in procuring petitions from 
every parish in Ireland in behalf of repeaUof the union. 
In the course of his speeches and proclamations on this 
matter, Mr. O’Connell used language with regard to Sir 
H. Hardinge, for which he was called to account by that 
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gentleman. A recurrence to this fact seems to take us 
back to a distant time indeed ; all modem recollections of 
O’Connell being such as ^to attach an idea of ridicule to 
any person resenting his foulness of language. On this 
occasion he behaved as diggracefully as possible, shuflSing 
about whafexpressioms he ^id or did not use, and refusing 
to accept ^ challenge. There cannot be a ^er spectacle 
in our time than an honotoable man refusing to fight a 
duel, from a conviction omhe sin ^.nd folly of that kind of 
ordeal icp a Christian nation and a modem age. But then 
it is essential'that he be an honourable man, observing the 
Christiaif rule of doing as he would be done by, and peace- 
able and inoffensive, as truly brave and considerate men 
always are. It was fa* otherwise with O’Connell ; he was 
the bully all ovpr; the most foul-mouthed railer of his 
time ; and, till* men left off calling him to account, he 
always fell back upon his conscientious objection to duel- 
ling. He indulged in offondb, and then made a merit of 
declining the penalty. As his sons grew up, he permitted 
them, two or three times, to fight his duels for him ; but 
the public cry of* disgust and indignation was so strong, 
that he at length forbade his sons to fight in his quarrels, 
and made a merit out of that. The correspondence on 
occasion of this offence to Sir H. Hardinge settles the 
matter for ever ^tbout O’ Connell’s honour, and the possi- 
bility of having dealings with him, as between man and 
man; and it is referred to here as an evidence that all 
parties who afterwards courted him, or allied themselves 
with* him, more or less, for •whatever political purposes, 
were not entitled to complain when he betrayed, insulted, 
and reviled thqm. That any terms should have bffen held 
with O’Connell, by govemjaents, English public, or gentle- 
men, in or out of parliament, after his present agitation 
for repeal, and His published corfespondence with Sir H. 
Hardinge’s aide, in October 1830, is one of the moral 
disgraces of our time. It shows that a man’s abilities and 
political infiuence can secure to him an impunity for 
bullying, cowardice, and falsehood, which would drive 
a man of melner talents and power from any society in 
the land. It is at this time that we find first recorded 
that expression of O’Ccnnell’s which he used, with the 
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utmost freedom of appKcation, for the rest of his life. 
The administration was ‘base, bloody^ and brutal;’ and 
hdnoeforward, erery law, evbry cabinet, every person, and 
eveiy party, that he objected to, was ‘base* bloody, and 
brutal and it really appears as if every successive party 
to whom the epithets were applied,^ winced under them 
as if they had never been used before, or if thpy carried 
any weight. . 

Our country atld our^time haVe, since this date, rung 
with the Irish cry of ‘Eepeal of the Union!’ and this 
seelns the ocffasion on which to look and sfee What it means. 
There are many in France and Germany, and a multitude 
in America, who would be surprised that any question 
could be made as to the meaning of "that cry. They 
suppose the case to be plain enough; that England con- 
quered Ireland, and has ever since oppressed her; draining 
her of her produce, insulting her religion, being indifferent 
to her discontents, and careless of her woes. They sup- 
pose that the entire Irish people wish to be wholly sepa- 
rated from England, and insist that a nation which desires 
to live by itself, and to govern itself, should be allowed to 
do so. Of course, they believe that the reason why England 
does not lot Ireland go, is that the territorial possession 
and its produce are of consequence to England, Such was 
the story told by O’Connell to the world ; though it is 
utterly impossible that ho could have believed it liimself. 
He had too much warrant in history for some of his com- 
plaints. It was true that Ireland had once been fiercely 
conquered and cruelly oppressed ; that, till nowr her 
Catholic population had been bitterly insulted by ex- 
clusion 'from political rights on account of their faith ; 
that the Church of seven-eighfbs of her people was still 
insulted by the presence of an established Episcopal Church, 
and endd^Cd Protestant ineeting-houses ; and that a largo 
proportion of her people Were in a condition of political 
discontent, and intolerable social misery. Thus much was 
true ; but O’Connell, in his addresses to the ignorant among 
his OoulitJrymeil, and to the world abroad, never failed to 
oast the blame of ancient tyranny on the existing genera- 
tion ; never failed to impute the purely social miseries of 
Ireland to political causes; never failed to suppress the 
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faot tliat Ireland had any imperial rights at all, or to 
throw c3ontempt and ridicule on benefits which he could 
not ignore ; never held forth to his countrymen the means 
of welfare which they hdd in their power, if they would 
but use them* and, above all, never made the slightest 
rational at»tempt to,sho'v<P how the repeal of the union 
would cure their woes aira giv^ them peace and comfort. 
Any one who studies his Bjpeches, as a series, may see that^ 
he knew the truth,, from |ne difeotions in which he levels 
his vituperation and his sarcasm. * He certainly knew that 
the miserable* tenure of land, and multipliccj^on of a des- 
titute peculation, were the chief causes of the miseries of 
Ireland, and that, as a natural consequence, the people 
wquld not work, and were prone to outrage. He certainly 
knew that these evils could not be cured by a parliament 
sitting in Dubjifi. He certainly knew that nearly all 
persons of education and property in Ireland were averse 
to a repeal of the union, and«did not choose that it should 
take place. He certainly knew that such a complexity of 
interests had grown up between England and Ireland 
during their imperial connection as made separation im- 
possible, and that the interests of Great Britain would no 
more permit her to have for an independent neighbour an 
insular nation in a state of desperate and reckless misery 
— as Ireland would be, if lefif to her own turbulence and 
poverty — than her conscience would permit her to cast off 
from her protection a people whom she had formerly helped 
ta make miserable. From O’CenneU's speeches, during a 
course of years, it is clear ^ihat he well knew all these 
things ; yet it, was hi§ custom to speak, when on Irish 
ground, as if all the Irish desired repeal — as if th^ Dublin 
parliament would truly represent the Irish people — as if 
Irish industry would thriv^ when commerce with England 
should be stopped — as if repeal would give to etery man 
for his own, the land he lived on — as if Irish turbulence 
were merely the result of English provocation — and as if 
all had been well in Ireland tiU the British connection 
began, and would be immediately well again if that con- 
nection couldl be dissolved. As for the reasons why any 
man should plead such a cause in such a way, they seem 
clear enough in this case. Among the ignorant of his 
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own countrymen and tlninformed foreigners, ho obtained 
credence enough to give him great power ; and this power 
sustained him in his chosen career as an agitator in Ire- 
land. Moreover, he believed, and truly, that it gave him 
great importance in England — great power of annoyance 
to the government — great powpr of 'Obstruction in parlia- 
ment — a power of intimidation which he could take up 
at any time when he had an k object to gain jfbr himself 
or his country. Ho raised th^repeal cry whenever any 
benefit to Ireland was moved for, to hasten it, as he 
thought ; ami again, whenever it was granted, to save the 
awkwardness of acknowledgment ; and he raisodut in tho 
autumn of every year — unless some other cry was abroad 
which would spare this for once — ■N^hen the O’Connell i^nt 
was to be collected. As for the question of repeal itself, 
let us see how it stands, apart from the ^prejudice which 
O’Connell connected with it. 

People had different opinions about what the effect 
would be in Ireland of granting measures which had been 
too long delayed. When the Duke of Wellington was 
proposing Catholic emancipation, he said^ at his own table, 
at a ministerial dinner : ‘ It is a bad business ; but wo are 
aground.* Lord Sidmouth asked : ‘ Does your grace think, 
then, that this concession will tranquillise Ireland ? ’ ‘I 
can’t tell. I hope it will,’ the duke leplied. He shortly 
discovered and owned his mistake. The duke was no 
philosopher, to bo sure ; but, if ho had been, he would 
have seen that the union itself, though working well en 
the whole, worked very slowly, because it had been too 
long delayed. And this other great measure, being much 
too long delayed, could not be expected to ‘ tranquillise 
Ireland,’ so as to gratify the pyes of existing statesmen 
with the spectacle of tranquillity. 

The slightest observation of Ireland, and tho most 
superficial knowledge of her history, must convince every 
one, that if she had been an independent kingdom from 
1782, or earlier, she would have been from that time in 
a state of misery and ruin which could not have been 
allowed in any civilised quarter of the '^world, either 
for her own sake or that of her neighbours. The civil 
wars of her factions, and the hunger of her swarming 
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multitudes, must presently have destroyed her as a nation. 
If she had been up to this time an ally, or self-governing 
province of Great Britaiii, instead of being incorporated 
with her, her ruin could hardly have been less complete. 
In such accuse, it is impossible to prevent the weaker 
going to th*e wall. It is impossible to prevent more or less 
abuse of power by the stronger •party, and to obviate the 
jealousy or sycophancy oyhe leading men of the weaker, 
who make their own j^ople their prey. We have a 
picture Cf Sc9tland, before and after the union, which may 
enlighten us much in regard to the caser of Ireland, 
though Scotland never was subject to the worst economical 
evils of Ireland; economical evils which are the true 
catise of her miseries, gmd which can be remedied only by 
her intimate connection with a country of superior indus- 
trial condition and habits. 

‘ If any one doubts,’ says an eminent Scotchman, ‘ of the 
wretchedness of an unequal and unincorporating alliance, 
of the degradation of being subject to^a provincial parlia- 
ment and a distant king, and of the efficacy of a sub- 
stantial union id curing all these evils, he is invited to 
look to the obvious example of Scotland, When the 
crowns only were united, and the governments continued 
separate, the weaker country was the scene of the most 
atrocious cruelties, the most violent injustice, and the 
most degrading oppressions. The prevailing religion of 
the people was proscribed and persecuted, with a ferocity 
greater than has ever been systematically exercised, even 
in Ifeland ; her industry w^s crippled and depressed by 
unjust and intolerable restrictions ; her parliaments cor- 
rupted and overawed into the degraded instruments of a 
distant court ; and her nt)bility and geutry, cut off from 
all hope of distinction . by vipdicating the rights, or 
promoting the interests, of their country at home, were led 
to look up to the favour of her oppressors as the only 
remaining avenue to power, and degenerated, for the 
most part, into a band of mercenary adventurers, the more 
considerable aspiring to the VTretched honour of executing 
the orders wnich were dictated from the south, and the 
rest acquiring ^adually those habits of subserviency and 
selfish submission, the traces of which are by some 
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supposed to be yet discdhiible in their descendants. The 
Eevolutioni whioh rested almost entirely on the prevailing 
antipathy to popery, required, of course, the co-operation 
of all classes of Protestants; and, by itfe success, the 
Scottish Presbyterians were relieved, for a time, from 
their Episcopalian persecution., But«^it was ndt till after 
the union that the natif*n was truly emancipated, or 
lifted up from the abject condition of a dependent, at once 
suspected and despised.. The ^^ects of that happy con- 
solidation were not, indeed, immediately apparent for the 
vices which had been generated by a century of provincial 
misgovemment, the meannesses that had become habitual, 
the animosities that had so long been fostered, could not 
be cured at once by the mere remoTsal of their cause. The 
generation they had degraded must firjst be allowed to 
die out, and more perhaps than one gencBation ; but the 
poison tree was cut down, the fountain of bitter waters 
was sealed up, and symptohis of letuming vigour and 
happiness were perceived. Vestiges may still be traced, 
perhaps, of our long degradation; but for forty years 
back, the provinces of Scotland have bc^)n, on the whole, 
but the northern provinces of Great Britain. There aro 
no local oppressions, no national aniniositios. Life, and 
liberty, and property, are as sccuie in Caithness as they 
are in Middlesex, industry as much encouraged, and wealth 
still more rapidly progressive ; while, not only diflercnt 
religious opinions, but different religious establishments, 
subsist in the two ends of the same island, in unbroken 
harmony, and only excite « each other by a friandly 
emulation to greater purity of life^ and greater zeal for 
Christiinity. If this happy union, however, had been 
delayed for another century ; if Scotland had been doomed 
to submit for a hundred years more to the provincial 
tyranny of the Lauderdales, Botheses, and Middletons, 
and to meet the cruel persecutions which gratified the 
felX)oity of her Dalzells and Drummonds, and tarnished the 
glories of such men as Montrose and Dundee, with her 
aimed conventicles and covenanted saintSr militant ; to 
see her patriots exiled, or bleeding on the** scaffold ; her 
teachers silenced in her churches and schools, and her 
courts of justice degraded or over-awed into the in- 
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struments of a cowardly oppressiofi — can any man doubt, 
not only that she would have presented^ at ,this day, a 
scene of even greater misery and discord than Ireland did , 
in 1800; but that the ‘corruptions and animosities by 
which she had been desolated would have been found to 
have struck so deep«root^s still to encumber the land, 
long after^their seed had clasedfto be scattered abroad on 
its surface, and only to hoM out the hope of their eradica- 
tion after many years of ]^tient*ajd painful exertion ? ’ 

In the^Irish case, England had indeed much, very much, 
to answer for in not having immediately and strenuously 
given the fullest possible otfeot to the union ; in having 
continued the disabilities of the Catholics, and in stifi 
mciintaining a church ^tablishment useless and hateful to 
soven-eighths of the Irish people. But, by means of the 
union, agricultiire was improving in Ireland, and manu- 
factures were advancing every year. Throughout the 
north, life, liberty, and propcjrty were secure to a degree 
never known before. The whole island had begun to be 
governed by the wisdom and impartial rule of the British 
government, insteiid of by turbulent native factions ; and 
now a way was, however late, freely opened into the 
imperial legislature. What a benehictor would O’Connell 
have been to his country, if he had now used patriotically 
the rights so hardly gainefll If he, and the Irish 
members he had brought into the legislature with him, 
had used their imperial rights fur the thorough realisation 
of«the union, their country might by this time have been, 
not pijDsperous and })eaceful and satisfied — for her troubles 
could not bo annihilatod so speedily — but advancing to- 
wards such a condition. He, and he alone, ooifld con- 
trol the impatient Irish temper ; ho set himself diligently 
to exasperate it. He could have won the peasantry to 
industry and c^nscientiohs thrift ; he drew them off 
studiously from their labours to roam the country in 
attendance on bis political agitation. So could have 
united their wills and voices in a calm and effectual 
remonstrance ^.gainst their remaining wrongs, and demand 
for rights yet ^ue ; but he bade them ^urn the benefits 
granted* and taught them to put a foul construction on 
every act of the government and people of which they 
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were now a part, and ‘Itrained thefli to a passionate con- 
tempt and hatred of the law, which was all they had to 
look to for security and social existence. To all this he 
added that worst and ultimate act of promising to those 
who would believe him, the repeal, and the spe^y repeal, 
of the union ; well knowing th^t that repeal Vas rendered 
impossible by the unitedtwill "and judgment England, 
Scotland, and the most epligh^med and influential part 
of Ireland. He promised a ^^deral allegiance to the 
British sovereign, who would not receive such a partial 
and pernicious allegiance. He promised a parliament in 
Dublin, where parliaments had never been anything but 
assemblages of jobbers and faction leaders. He promised 
Irish-laws, while corrupting the people out of any capacity 
for obedience to law at all. He promised the exclusion of 
British commerce, while without British commerce the 
Irish could not live. He promised everything he could 
not perform, and that no ‘'sane and shrewd man — and 
O’Connell was sane and shrewd — would have performed 
if he could ; and everything which could most effectually 
draw off* the vast multitudes of the CatJiolic peasantry of 
Ireland from the remedy of their social hardships, from the 
duty to their own households, and their welfare in the 
state. Whether he gained any objects by threatening and 
annoying the governments of his day, we may see here- 
after. Whether he and his companions in tho legislature 
might not have gained more by honest political endeavours 
— gained more even in definite achievements, as well as in 
personal and national character, and in British sympathy 
for Ireland — there can be no question. Thus early, how- 
ever, in the summer and autumn of 1830, O’Connell 
exhiliited the programme of hiiS political course. One of 
the troubles of the Wellington ministry during this 
October was the state of Ireland, where the magistrates of 
Tipperary were obliged to apply for military force, to put 
down outrage ; where one repeal association after another 
was prohibited by the viceroy, the people believing their 
liberties assailed in each case ; and where O’Connell — on 
all other occasions the partisan of the Bburbons — ^bade 
the people look to the revolutions of France and Belgium 
for examples what to do, and counselled a run on the 
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banks throughout Ireland, in ordftr to show government 
the danger of resisting their demands. 

Nearer home, too, a strange new trouble was arising, 
which it was extremely difficult to cope with. A year or 
two before this time, English gentry had been holding up 
hands and eyes at the atrocious barbarism of the peasantry 
in the ncyth of France, who burned com-ricks in the 
night. People observed ig oue another on the awful state 
of stupidity and malice iiywhich E\fiy society must be sunk 
where such a crime could spread ; a crime so foolish, so 
suicidal, as well as malicious ! What could induce a 
peasant^ to destroy their own food ? What a set of idiots 
they must be ! But, as soon as the dark long nights of 
OoAober and Novcmber«came on, the same thing was hap- 
pening in our agricultural counties, and particularly in 
Kent. The mystery appears never to have been com- 
pletely explained. Here and there, perhaps, was seen 
some skulker — some shabby ‘stranger, wandering about in 
copses, and behind enclosures, or hiding in sheds, or 
dropping into the public-house, all ear and no tongue, or 
patting farm boyef and girls on the back, and having con- 
fidences with them. Such people were seen here and 
there ; and there were several instances in which young 
persons on trial for incendiarism accused the principal 
witness of having enticed them to do the act, and then got 
the reward by informing against them. But, if these 
things were true, they do not account for the origin of 
the practice. There was considerable distress; but not 
nearly so pressing or threatening as during two or three 
preceding years. Theie was, as there always is among 
an ignorant population, some discontent with machinery ; 
but it did not appear that^he farmers who used machinery 
were more pursued by the mcendiary than others. It was 
probably from all these OEiuses, In turn, from some im- 
ported knowledge of what had been done in France, and 
from that never-failing propensity in human nature, by 
which extraordinary crimes — crimes which produce vairt 
effect by a rapid and easy act, gratifying the relish for 
power in an untrained mind — spread like a fashion of a 
season ; but, however it was, that autumn was a memor- 
able time to all who lived in the southern agricultural 
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cotintieB of England, farmers and their families had 
no comfort in their lives. All day they looked with un- 
avoidable suspicion upon the most ill-oonditioned of their 
neighbours, and on every stranger who came into the 
parish. All night, they were .wakeful ; either acting as 
patrols, or looking out towards Jhe stackyards, or listening 
for the rumble of the fir^engine. Those who were fully 
insured did not like the idea of^re close to the dwelling- 
house ; and there were^ some ferious doubts about the 
stability of some of the insurance offices, under a«pres8ure 
for which no'prudence could have provided. The farmers 
who were not insured need not think of it ; for Tio offices 
would do new business, on any terms that fanneis could 
offer, during the rick-burning period. If a man, weory 
with patrolling for three or four nights, hpped for a night’s 
sleep, and went the last thing to his riokya/d, and explored 
every corner, and visited every shed on his premises, he 
might find his chamber illuminated by his burning ricks, 
by the time he could get upstairs. If the patrol, after a 
similar search, looked round as they shut the gate, some 
one of them asked what that blue speck ill the air was ; and 
before he could be answered, a blue flame would run, 
rocket-like, along the ridge of a stack, and down its sides, 
and in one minute the farmhouse windows would be 
glittering, and the sheds would seem to come out into the 
yellow light, and the pond woxQd be burnished, and all 
darkness would be suddenly annihilated, except in the 
shadows cast by the mounting and spreading flames. HoV 
it was done was never learned. Some believed that a par- 
ticular stack in a yard was previcmsly wetted with some 
liquid that would blaze up with a spark ; and so few 
persons were apprehended in the very act, or under very 
strong suspicion, that it was a widely spread belief that 
some kindling substance" was directed upon the prepared 
stack from a distance. Several peisons declared, and were 
more or less believed, that they saw the blue spark traverse 
the air and descend ; and now and ' then, a long slender 
wire was said to be fouud among the ashes^ A consider- 
able number of persons saw the fire begin before their very 
eyes, without being able to discover traces of trespassers. 
This was naturally a time for malicious or encroaching 
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persons to send threatening letters ; 'and for foolish jesters 
to play off practical jokes ; and for timid persons to take 
needless alarms ; and fon all the discontented to make the 
most of their grievances ; and a dreary season of apprehen- 
sion indeed it was. It is# memorable even to those who 
lived in towns, and^condacted no business and had no 
enemies, «8nd feared no evu for fhemselves. It was a great 
shock to such to find ther^elvee^living in a state of sooiety 
where such things could Ce. In Kent, there were gibbets 
erected dh Pejienden Heath, and bodies swung there in the 
December winds — bodies of ‘ boys about eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, but looking much younger;* brothers, who 
had said to each other, on arriving at the spot, and seeing 
th^ gallows: ‘That Idoks an awful thing.’ And from 
Kent, the deadly fashion spread into Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Ilucldnghamshire, Sussex, and Surrey. I'he military were 
harassed with fruitless marcl^es, their nightly path lighted 
by fires from behind, whichever way they turned. Large 
rewards weie offered — £500 for a single conviction ; and 
these rewards were believed to have been now and then 
obtained by the fhstigators, while poor tools were given 
over to destruction. A special commission was ordered 
to proceed into the shires where this kind of outrage 
abounded ; and the subject w^a one of several unwelcome 
topics in the king’s speech in November. 

The opening of this parliament was awaited throughofit 
the country with anxious expectation. In September, 
wten tidings of new continental revolutions were arriving, 
almoi^ day by day, the fundS fell ; and what Lord Eldon 
and the ministers called ‘ London’ — that is, th© aristocracy 
with whom they had intercourse, and ^ who remained 
clustered together in the# metropolis in a very unusual 
manner — was in^ gloomy upprehejision of the fall of the 
monarchy ; not because there were any threatenings of the 
monarchy, public or private, but because other monarchies 
were falling. The aristocracy shook their heads over the 
free-and-easy sayings and doings of the new sailor-king. 
‘ I hear,’ wrol^ Lord Eldon, ^ that the condescensions of 
the king are beginning to make him unpopular. In that 
station, such familiarity must produce th© destruction of 
respect. If th© people don’t contiuu© to think a king 
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somewhat more than a man, they will soon find out that 
lie is not an object of that high respect which is absolutely 
necessary to the utility of his< character.’ It may be 
doubted whether anybody in England was at that time 
saying anything -more injurious to monarchy, than this. 
Lord Eldon, however, did wh(^t he' could towards pre- 
serving the monarchy, by^rebulKng the king foP improper 
condescension. The anecdote ^ an interesting one, as 
presenting both these old men^o perfectly uSike each 
other — in a favourable light. Lord Eldon went’’ up with 
the Bishop oT Bristol to present an address. ^As Lord 
Eldon was retiring, the king stopped him, and said : ‘ My 
lord, political parties and feelings have run very high, and 
I am afraid I have made observations upon your lordship 

which now ’ . Here Lord Eldon interrupted him, and 

said : ‘ I entreat your majesty’s pardon— a subject must 
not hear the language of apology from the lips of his 
sovereign ;’ and then the dutiful subject passed out from 
the presence of his rebuked king. If the Tories were 
right in supposing the existence of the monarchy to depend 
in any considerable degree on the personal reserve and 
dignity of the sovereign, it was assuredly very unsafe 
under the open-hearted sailor-king. 

This same ‘ London ’ belieived in October that, in conse- 
quence of the removal of Mr. Huskisson, negotiations 
were going on between the ministry and ‘ Palmerston and 
Co.,’ the survivors of the ‘ Canningites,’ but on a footing 
which yielded far too much to the requisitions of this 
remnant of a party ; on the footing of pledges for some 
kind of parliamentary reform — wLich could hardly have 
been true — some measure about tithes, and some close 
dealing with the civil list. Whether these reports had any 
foundation or not, they are of importance to us now, as 
showing that the great Tory world of London was pre- 
pared for some assertion of the necessity of these measures, 
and would not have been surprised if they had been 
brought forward by the duke himself. When night closed 
in on the 1st of November, nobody kne^ except those 
who were seated round the tables of the ministers, what 
the disclosures of the speech were to be next day. For 
five dayc the swearing in of members of parliament had 
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been going on ; but the session was not opened till the 
2nd of November. 

When the speech was promulgated, it was found to bo 
the most offensive that had been uttered by any British 
mon>trch since the Hevoliftion. Now, indeed, unless it 
could presently be shown tfcat tfce king had been made a 
tool of by his ministers, th(|'e might soon be some ground 
for the Tory apprehension about the unpopularity of the 
sovereign. Except a surr^der of the civil list to the con- 
sideration^of parliament, and a recommendaticgi to provide 
a regency jn case of his death, there was no topic which 
gratified tne expectation of the people. There was much 
regret at the disturbed state of Europe ; determination to 
uphhld the treaties by which the political system of 
Europe had been established ; indignation, contempt, and 
horror, about disturbances in England and Ireland ; a 
pledge to use all the powers of»law and constitution to put 
down and punish such disturbance ; and a lecture on the 
supreme happiness of those who live under British insti- 
tutions. T^ile mgn wore gathering together in streets 
and public buildings to discuss this speech, the turbulent 
in exasperation at its insolence, and the thoughtful in 
regret at its hardness, the prime-minister settled every- 
thing — the fate of his governm^t, and the course of public 
affairs for years to come — by a few sentences in the open- 
ing debate, which made some people ask whether he had 
lost, his senses, while they revived the Tory party with 
hopes that some hidden resources of power existed to 
justify Tdie apparent rawness. In the debate on the 
address, the Duke of Wellington uttered that celelirated 
declaration against reform in parliament, which imme- 
diately overthrew his power %.t home, and his reputation as 
a statesman throughout the* world.* His personal friends 
have since accounted for the apparent madness of uttering 
those words at that moment, by saying that it was a mis- 
take owing to his deafness ; and this is quoted as his own 
plea. A deafness had been long growing upon him which 
had now becomeloonsiderable ; and it was declared on his 
behalf that if he had heard what had been said by men 
of his own party, and what was passing on the benches 
behind him, he would not have made such a declaration in 
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that place and at that time, and without consultation with 
his colleagues. But the plea goes for nothing in his defence. 
It does not disprove his ignorance — an ignorance extra- 
ordinary and culpable in a member of administration — of 
the popular opinion and will ; jind it proves a most r^re- 
hensible carelessness, want of concert witb hils colleagues, 
and want of deference for theSr judgment, on /i matter of 
supreme importance. Thg menLprable sentences were these, 
uttered with the coolness and icon fidence with which he 
would have delivered a lecture on the British constitution 
in a mechanics’ institute : 

‘ The noble earl [Grey] had alluded to the piopriety of 
effecting parliamentary refonh. .... He had never 
heard or read of any measure, up *.to the present moment, 
which could in any degree satisfy his mind that the state 
of the representation could be improveej, or be rendered 
more satisfactory to the countfy at largo than at the 
present moment. He would not, however, at such an 
unseasonable time enter upon the subject, or excite dis- 
cussion, but he should not hesitate to declare unequivocally 
what were his sentiments upon it. He was fully convinced 
that the country possessed at the present moment a 
legislature which answered all the good purposes of 
legislation, and this to a greater degree than any legis- 
lature ever had answered' in any country whatever. He 
would go further and say, that the legislature and the 
system of representation possessed the full ‘and entire 
confidence of the country — deservedly possessed that con- 
fidence ; and the discussions in the legislature had a very 
great^ influence over the opinions of the country. He 
would go still further and say, that if at the present 
moment he had imposed upoij^ him the duty of forming a 
legislature for any country, and particularly for a country 
like this, in possession of ^ great p/operty of various 
descriptions, he did not mean to assert that he could form 
such a legislature as they possessed now, for the nature of 
man was incapable of reaching such excellence at once; 
but his great endeavour would be to form^ome description 
of legislature which would produce the skme restilts. The 
representation of the people at present contained a large 
body of the property of the country, and in which the 
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landed interests Lad q, prepondera*ting in^nence. Under 
these circumstances, he was not prepared to bring forward 
any measure of the description alluded to by the noble 
lord. He was p.ot only not prepared to bring forward any 
mel^ure of this nature, but^he would at once declare, that, 
as far as he Vas concerned, as long as he held any station 
in the govgmment of the Auntry, he should always feel 
it his duty to resist sucl me^ures when proposed by 
others/ f , 

On that, same night, Mr. Brougham gave notice in the 
Comnlbns of his intention to bring forwardf in a fort- 
night, th.9 question of parliamentary reform. The next 
day, the unrepresented men of Birmingham were telling 
eacli other in the streets that the prime-minister of the 
country had declared that the representation could not bo 
improved ; and perhaps some traveller, on his way from 
Marlborough to Salisbury, gazing as he passed on the 
little mounds of Old Sarum, Aiclosing its few bare acres, 
where no living creature dwelt, would think of the two 
members sitting in the Commons, to represent this patch 
of ground, and wciuld say to himself, with some amuse- 
ment, thaf the prime-minister of the country had declared 
that the representation could not bo improved. There 
wore thousands of inhabitants of Leeds and Manchester, 
sustaining hundreds of thousands of labourers— five to 
ono of rural labourers — who conferred ominously on the 
minister’s satisfaction at the preponderance of the landed 
interests in the legislature. While the ferment was 
Bpreadi«g and rising in the cc^mtry, the liberal party in 
both Houses of* Parliament were looking in a spirit of 
calm and confi4ent expectation upon the struggles and 
diflScnlties of the rash and Imlpless administration. Some 
members of tho cabinet to^ pains to intimate, the next 
night after the 4n]?e’s declaration, fiaat he spol^e for him- 
self alone ; Sir George Murray owned himself in favour of 
some moderate reform ; Sir Bobert Peel would Hot declare 
any opinion on a subject as yet wholly indefinite. In the 
Commons, Mr. Tennyson conjured the country to await in 
quiet the downfall of the duke, which w^as now sure to 
happen, and by no means to let the duke’s opinion on 
reform go for more than any ono man’s opinion was worth ; 
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and in the Lords, the Earl of Winohilsea proposed to lay 
before the king the opinion of parliament in regard to the 
incapacity of his ministers. It was as yet only the 4th of 
November; but this was a season when hours told fur 
days. In forty-eight hours the duke was jn the/tem- 
barrassment of another ^scram, in which there was so 
much of the ludicrous mixed (up with what might have 
been very serious, that* the iliibject was ever a most 
exasperating one to the*” great scndier. 

In justice,to him, it must be remembered .how^his, mind 
had been wrought upon for some months past, in sympathy 
with his friend Polignac, in apprehension for that dis- 
tribution of power in Europe which he had been concerned 
in establishing ; and by the daily increasing disturbafices 
in our rural districts, which exactly resembled those that 
preceded tlfe revolution in France. It haust be remem- 
bered how little he really knew the people of England ; 
and how, to a mind like his, the mere name of revolution 
suggests images of regicide, and of everything horrible ; 
images which were, no doubt, in his mind when he turned 
away, as ho was seen to do, from the spectacle of the tri- 
color floating in the Thames. Those things mark him as 
unfit to be the prime-minister of England in 1830 ; but 
they soften the shame of the thought that the high 
courage of the great soldier sank under a senseless alarm 
given by an alderman of London. This Alderman Key 
had been elected to serve the office of lord mayor for the 
coming year ; and the king and queen and the minis*ler8 
were to dine with him at Guildhall on the 'Oth of 
Novefiiber. On the 6th, the alderman a&dressed a letter 
to the prime-minister, the tone and wording of which 
should have shown to any mafi of sense that it was not a 
communication to be acted "'upon, yithout large con- 
firmation of its statements. This letter warned the duke 
that a certain number of desperate characters intended to 
make an attack upon him near the hall; and it plainly 
desired that, as the civil force would not be enough for 
the duke’s protection, he would not come Without a strong 
military guard. The next night, Saturday, Sir Robert 
Peel sent a letter to the lord mayor, to state that their 
majesties declined visiting the city on the 9th. The 
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ministers pleaded that they had ^received other letters, 
besides that from Alderman Key ; and, but for this, the 
.^se would have been mi^ simplified ; for the poor man 
ei^essed, again and again, the deepest contrition for his 
foU^in writjing as he had done, when he saw how serious 
were the consequen&s o£ the act. In the course of 
Sunday, a ♦deputation froi]| the 'committee of the feast 
waited three times on the ministers; and the duke’s 
declaration was that eithiir the banquet must be post* 
poned^ or a large military force must be put in possession 
of the city. The banquet was postponed. * 

In the* morning, the consternation in the city was 
extreme. No one knew what was the matter ; but that 
the:re must be something terrible, there could be no doubt. 
Some said that the^’e was to be a 5th of November on the 
9th ; some, that* while their majesties were fining, the 
gas-pipes were to be cut. Temple Bar blockaded, the royal 
personages made prisoners, and London sacked. There 
was no nonsense that could not find belief on that fearful 
Monday, though everybody agreed that no sovereign had 
ever been more pd^ular than William IV., who had not 
done an ungracious thing, nor spoken an ungracious word, 
except that speech a few days before, which everybody 
knew to be solely the work qf his ministers. On that 
Monday morning, consols fell three per cent, in an hour 
and a half ; careful citizens renewed the bolts and bars of 
their doors, lined their shutters with iron plates and laid 
in aVms and ammunition, in expectation of the sacking of 
London! Before the end of tne week, the most alarmed 
were laughing at the •panic; but not only wa« the 
mysterious panic, a fearful thing at the moment,’ but the 
natural efiects were very '^xatious. There was a good 
deal of desultory and una^aning* rioting, by such dis- 
orderly citizens as bought that if they had the discredit, 
they might as well have the fun. And, worse than this, 
an unfounded impression went abroad through all the 
world, that it was not safe for the King of England to pass 
through the stijets of his own capital, to dine with its 
chief-magistrate. 

Bay by day now, it became only a question of weeks 
about when the administration would go out; whether 
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before tbe Christmas recess or after. Before a single week 
from the {)anic, they were out. On the 15th, Sir Henry 
Barhell made his promised motlbn for a select committer, 
to examine the accounts connected with the civil ^fst. 
The debate was not Ibng, tHb rai^nisters declaring^that 
simplification and retrei?cnm^-it had been carried as far 
as was possible ; and the op^sition desiriug^ to have it 
proved whether the matfer wat so. Ok the division, the 
government were left in a minority of twenty-nine, in a 
House of 43i7 members. Mr. flohhouse ashed Sir Robert 
Peel whether the ministers would retain their ^eats ^fter 
such a division ; but he received no answer. He was 
about to press the question, when^Mr. Brougham proposed 
to wait till the noxt day for the answer and the appoint- 
ment of the committee just decided upoli. The committee, 
however, -v^s appointed at once ; the reply was waited for. 
The ministers afterwards declared that they might not 
have considered this division on the civil list reason enough 
for their resignation, by itsolf; but that they considered 
with it the probable result of Mr. Brojigham’s motion for 
parliamentary reform, which was to be debated on the 
night after the civil list question. 

On that evening, the lOth, the Duke of Wellington came 
■ down to announce to the L6rds that his resignation of office 
had been presented and accepted, and that he continued in 
his position only till his successor should have been ap- 
pointed. In the other House, Sir Robert Peel made, the 
same declaration on behalf of himself and all the other 
members of the administration. ^ 

tiofd Althorp immediately requested Mr, Brougham to 
defer his motion on parliamentaty roforiii, which was too 
important to be debated wttile the government of the 
country was in an ulisettled* state. Jtfr. Brougham ex- 
pressed great reluctance, and threw the responsibility upon 
the House of delaying the matter till the 2$th ; declaring 
that he would then iDring it forward, whatever might be 
the condition of circumstances, and whoever might be his 
majesty^s ministers. No one had any dou&t about who, in 
the main, would be his majesty’s ministers. It was well 
understood that the great day was at hand when the 
British polity was to renew its youth and repletiish its 
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life. Some who walked holnew8,rds from tkeir parliar 
mentary halls to their own firesides, through the darkness 
that Novemher night,^ told each other that a brigtiter 
TNm tfcan that of midsummer was to arise to-morrow, en- 
ouh^jDered and dimmed first, yrohably, by clouds and 
vapours, but destined to send down its vital warmth and 
li^t throiigh long vistas romete generations. 


CHAPTER n. 

9 * 

The Grey Ministry — Regency Bill — Official Salaries — State of Ireland 
• — The Cholera. 

• 

There was no doubt in any quarter as to would bo 
the new premier, or what would be the general composition 
of the ministry. The anti-Catholic party was broken up 
and humbled. The demand of the people for a liberal 
government was fttrong ; and there was no one to say that 
it should not be obeyed. The king requested Lord Grey 
to form a government; and he agreed to do so, on condi- 
tion that refonn of parliamej^t should he made a cabinet 
question ; a condition immediately granted. As the news 
spread through the land, it excited a stronger sensation 
than men of a future time could perhaps be easily made to 
ufiderstand. The interest felt for Lord Grey waS strong. 
Men remembered his advocady of reform of parliament in 
the last centnfy ; his phtient and dignified assertiqn of the 
principle and ultimate necessity of the case during a long 
course of years, obscure a#d unprosporous for him ; and the 
deep melancholy of his unhappy speech against Canning, 
three years hefoi^, when he spoke of his own political career 
as over, and his political loneliness as complete. Now, with 
more years upon his honoured head, he stood at the summit 
of affairs, empowered to achieve with his own hand the great 
object of his Hfe iand time, and surrounded by comrades of 
his own choice and appointment. This trait of the time 
interested the hearts of hundreds of thousands ; but to the 
millions there wla^ something far more exciting still. 
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The yea^ which wae closing was called the year One of 
the people’s pause. 

It was now fifteen years since the peace. Of these 
fifteen years, the first seven had* been dark and tronble(^- 
under a discouraging and exasperating Tory rule, during 
which, however, by virtue of the peQiCe, good things were 
preparing for a coming time, ffiuring the last eight years, 
there had been vicissitudes oil fortune — some 'exultation 
and prosperity— more depression and distress, as regarded 
the material condition ot the people ; but the country hpwd 
been inoompgrably better governed. It was undei^this 
better government that the people had leamedr striMng 
and virtuous lessons about their own power — lessons which 
had prepared them to require wisely, and conduct mag- 
nanimously, the greatest revolution in the history of their 
country. 

It was in the leisure of the new peace tlhat a multitude 
of minds had received the idea, arid made it their own, 
that the shortest and only safe way of procuring all 
reforms and all good government was by making tho 
representation as true as it could be majle. This became 
the vital principle of the political life of Great Britain, as 
soon as the excitements of the war died away ; and it must 
long continue to be so. Among the many reasons which 
make us now and for ever deprecate war, the chief is, and 
should ever be, that we would not have the national mind 
and will called off from this great truth and aim — that tho 
first duty, and most unremitting obligation of a people 
living under a representative system, is to make tbe re- 
presentation true and perfect. Iq this year One of the 
people’s*’ cause, the people were ready ; and they were 
blessed with rulers who were willing to make a beginning 
so large and decided as to secufe the permanence of the 
work, as far as they carried it, ^nd its oc»»tain prosecution 
through future generations. It is nothing that they did 
not foresee this further prosecution, nor believe it when it 
was foretold to them. Great deeds naturally so fill the 
conceptions and sympathies of the doers, th^t they are — 
except a great philosopher. here and there— <Snality-men ; 
but those who are not so immediately engaged see further, 
and remember that sound political institutions are made 
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perfect very slowly, and by a toceeseiion of improvements. 
There were many, therefore, who in that •‘day 'of exultation 
saw more cause for rejoicing than did those who were proud-, 
‘^^t of the immediate triumph. They saw in the parlia- 
in>.ntary reform of Lord Grey a noble beginning of a great 
wo?k which it might take* centuries to perfect, and in every 
stage of which the nationfj mind would renew its strength 
and gain fresh vixfue and^sdom. They appreciated the 
greatness of the first effort, byVhich the impediments to 
true representation were w be removed, and some steps taken 
tow^ds a recognition of the vast commerciS;! ijaterests which 
had riseii up in modern times ; but they saw that the due 
equalisation of the landed and commercial interests, and 
tl^ true proportion o^ the representation of property and 
numbers, could not be attained at a stroke, and that much 
of the noble wqrk of parliamentary reform must remain to 
occupy and exalt future generations. The wisest and the 
most eager, however, the oldest and the youngest, desired 
nothing more than what they now saw ; their nation, as a 
whole, demanding and achieving its own self-improvement, 
instead of ringing bells and firing cannon about bloody 
victories obtained in the cause of foreign governments. 

It was news enough for one day that this great era was 
opening, and that Lord Grey stood on the threshold. By 
the next day-, the people wei^ eager to know who were to 
be his helpers. The newspapers could not give the list of 
the ministry fast enough. In reading-rooms, and at the 
cerr'ors of streets, merchants, bankers, and tradesmen took 
dowiutho names, and carried»them to their families, read- 
ing them to every onei they met by the way ; while poor 
men who could not write, carried them well eifough in 
their h®ads ; for most of the leading names were of men 
knovsm to such of the lalpuring class as understood their 
own interest in tlw great dause ju^t coming on. 

Next on the list to Lord Grey was Lord Althorp, as 
chancellor of the exchequer. He was known as an ad- 
vocate of the ballot ; as having been forward in questions 
of retrenchment and reform ; and as being a man, if of no 
eminent vigoltr, of great benevolence, and an enthusiastic 
love of justice. His abilities as a statesman were now to 
be tried. Mr. Brougham’s name came next. He was to 
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be lord cbatioellor. It was amusiiig to see how that an- 
nouncement was everywhere received with a laugh ; in 
‘most cases, with a laugh which ho* would not have objected^’ 
to — a laugh of mingled suiyrise, exultation, and amus(^^ 
ment. The anti-reformers faugiiod scomfully^dweUiiig 
upon certain declarations of his* against taking office, and 
updn his incompetency as*an equity lawyer j fafcts which 
he would not himself have disputed, but which his party 
thought should be put afeide by the pressure of the time. 
To his worshippers there' was something .comi6 in# the 
thought of his vitality fixed down upon the woolsack, 
under the compression of the chancellor’s wig. Some ex- 
pected a world of amusement in seeing how he got on in 
a position so new; how the wildland mercurial Hai?y 
Brougham would comport himself among 'the peers, and as 
the head of the law. Some expected from him the realisa- 
tion of all that he had declaijDd ought to be done by men 
in power; and as the first and most certain boon, a scheme 
of national education which he would carry with all the 
power of his office and his pledged political character. 
Others sighed while they smiled; sigheti to give up the 
popular member for Yorkshire, and feared that his country 
had had the best of him. Lord Lansdowne, the president 
of the council, was held in at-'iuiet, general respect. Lord 
Durham, the John George Lambton wlio had ever fought 
the people’s battle well, was hailed with great warmth. 
He was lord privy seal. There were some ‘ Canningitog,* 
who were received with good-will, without much expect^ 
tion. Charles Grant, president of the Bo^fd of Control ; 
Lord Palmerston, foreign secretary;* Lord Melbourne, home 
secretary ; and Lord Goderich, as colonial secretary/’. The 
only anti-Catholio and anti-refown member of the cabinet 
was the Duke of Bichraend, wh6 was p^tmaster-general. 
How he found himself there was a subject of speculation 
on all hands. The other members of the cabinet were Sir 
James Graham, at the Admiralty ; Lord Auckland, at the 
Mint and Board of Trade ;-and Lords Holland and Carlisle. 
Out of the cabinet, there were tke names, ^mong otbers, 
of Lord John Russell, pledged to parliamentary reform; 
Mr. Charles Poulett ThoiMon, pledged to repeal, of the 
corn-laws; and Sir Thomas Denman and Sir William 
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Horne, as attoi^ey anil solicitor general. Lord Anglesoy 
was again viceroy of Ireland, and Lord tlnnket the Irish 
^ lord chancellor. The tjhief-secretaiy for Ireland was Mr. 
Stanley. Such was the government ahout to conduct the 
great organic change in *1116 British constitution which the 
anti-reformers were stilhresolyed should nevei- take place. 

There was a suspensi^ of business in parliaUient while 
the re-election of some of the ministers went on. One 
defeat was ludicrous eirough. jter. Stanley, the heir pf the 
house *of Derby, was throvtrn out at t^rgston by Henry 
Hunt,*who was not yet, it thus appears, seen through by 
all his followers as hy Bamford. 

The first business J:o he proceeded with was the Regency 
Bill, which had already been delayed too long. By this 
bill it was provided, that in the case of the birth of a 
posthumous c*hild of the king’s, the queen should he regent 
during the minority. In*the other case, the Duchess of 
Kent was to be regent, if the Princess Victoria should 
come to the throne during her minority ; unless, indeed, 
the Duchess should marry a foreigner. 

Lord Wynford proposed a grant of additional powers to 
the magistracy in the disturbed districts, where matters 
were going on from bad to worse ; but the ministers de- 
clared that the existing powers of the law were sufficient, 
if duly put in force : hut they did not conceal their opinion 
that a more active and sensible set of men might he 
•brought into the commission of the peace. How serious 
wa^ the aspect of the times, we find by the gazetting of au 
order in council, thai^ the Archbishop df Canterbury should 
prepare a prayer for relief from social disturhaisse ; which 
prayer was to be read in all the Episcopal churches and 
chapels of England andf Scotland. 

In the Com.mions a sftlect cofnmittee was appointed, on 
the motion of the chancellor of the exchequer, to inquire 
what reductions could ho made in the salaries and emolu- 
ments of efffioes held by members of either House of parlia- 
ment, duripg the pleasure of the crown. This was a 
graceful beginning of the business of retrenchment by the 
ministers — this offer to reduce, in the first plaOe, their own 
salaries. As the «new administration had much to do in 
preparing, during the recess, the great measures to which 
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they were pledged, they ?noved for a long interval, and 
parliament was adjourned to the 3rd of February 1831. 

• At the close of this year One of fhe people’s cause, there 
was as much disturbance in Ireland as if the government ir 
London had been composed of the rankest anti-(latholi^£ 
O’Connell set himself up against I^rd Anglesey ; organised 
insults to him on his arriva?; encouraged tumultujous pro- 
cessions and meetings, by rv^hich he was himself to be 
thanked for his advocacy «f repeaX>of the union ; and put 
out addresses, in d^hance and reply to the prpclamatiens 
of the viceroy, the whole tenor of which was to rouse the 
strong passions of the Irish artisans and peasants S,gainst 
the government, the law, and the imperial connection, from 
which, at this juncture, so many benefits might he ex^ 
pected. His interspersed exhortations were to observe the 
law ; his influence went to excite that fevei of the mind 
which is sure to throw off law, sooner or later : and thus 
inauspiciously began the new reign of the popular viceroy, 
Lord Anglesey. 

By this time the dread of something more awful than 
L’ish disturbance and Kentish lick-bumiifg was stealing 
into the heart of the nation. All reports of the Asiatic 
cholera which Englishmen had listened to, had been to 
their ears and imaginations li|[e the accounts which have 
come down to us of the desolating plagues of the middle 
ages — something horrible to conceive of, but nothing to be 
afraid of, as if it could ever reach us. But now it was 
known — known by orders of the privy-council — that the* 
plague had spread from Asia idto Europe, and was travel- 
ling nort^^-westwards, exactly in the direction of our 
islands. All that was at present proposed was an atten- 
tion to the quarantine laws ; bututhe imagination of tho 
people naturally went further than ‘the letters of the privy- 
council. If George IV. and the Wellington ministry had 
lived through the year, its close would have been a season 
of almost unequalled gloom. But the nation now had an 
honest-hearted and unselfish king, a popular ministry, and 
a prospect of immeasurable political b^efits. * So that it 
was in a mood, on the whole, of hope and joy that they 
saw the expiration of the year One of the people’s cause. 
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The year 1831 opened gloomily. Those who believed that 
i^svolution was at hand, feared to wish one another a happy 
new year ; and the anxiety about revolution was by no 
means confined to anti-reformers. Society was already in 
a discontented and tumultuous state ; its most ignorant 
portion being acted upon al once by hardship at home and 
example from abroad ; and there was every reason to expect 
a deadly struggle before parliamentary reform could be 
carried. The ^orant and misled among the peasantry 
and artisans looked upon the French and other revolutions 
as showing that men had only to take affairs into . their 
own hands, in order to obtain whatever they wanted ; and, 
in their small way, they took matters into their own 
hands. Machine-breaking went on to such an extent, that 
men were tried for the offence in groups of twelve or 
twenty at a time ; and the January nights were lighted 
up by burning bams and ricks, as the preceding months 
had been. Dn the Srd of January, a Manchester manu- 
facturer was. murdered in a manner which gave'a shook to 
the whole kingdom. I}e left his father’s house to go to 
the mill, in the everajig, wlmn it was dark; he was 
brought home (fead within ten minutes, shot through the 
heart, in the lane, by one of three men who were lying in 
wait for him. The significance of the case lay in the cir- 
cumstance that it was a murder from revenge, occasioned 
by a quarr^ about the trade union. There was fear lest 
the practice should spread ; lest every manufacturer who 
refused to employ men belonging to a trade union — and 
there were many ^uoh — should be liable to be picked off 
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by an Sissassm, appointed •by lot to be the instrument of 
the vengeance of his union. A reward of £1000 for tho 
detection of the murderer was offered by the secretary of 
state, and another £1000 by the father and family of the/ 
victim ; but no clue was obtained at the time nor for some 
years afterwards. ' c 

As for the dangers which, migfvt fellow upon tl^p action 
of government on the great question, the coolest heads 
bad the strongest sense of them. The apprehensions of 
the anti-reformers were alf about the consequences^ of the 
Eeform Bill, ife carried. The apprehensions of* the nfost 
though tful reformers were of the perils attendkig its 
passage. On a superficial view it might appear that tho 
result was so certain, that the wav could not be much 
embarrassed ; but there was not only the ahti-reforiping 
aristocracy to be encountered on the one hand, but large 
masses of malcontents on the other. In the estimate of 
the anti-reform forces might bt* included — possibly, under 
certain circumBtances — the sovereign ; certainly, the 
House of Peers — almost a whole House of Peers, made 
desperate, not only by fear of loss of political power, but 
by spoliation of what they considered their lawful, and a 
wholly inestimable property ; next, the aristocracy, in the 
House of Commons and out of it, who had influence and 
property of the same kind at stake ; and, lastly, the whole 
body of Toryism in England — a party never small, and af 
this time made particularly active and desperate by a 
sincere boliof tfiat the constitution was likely to be over-- 
thrown, and that the English* nation would presently bo 
living under mob-rule. Large numl)ors of this party, who 
bad not the remotest interest in borough property, were as 
fierce against the l oform measure ^as the peers themselves, 
from this tremendous fear. Thore'was qiirte as much folly 
among the lowest classes bn the other side. The hungry 
and tbe desperately ignorant, who are always eager for 
change, because they may gs-in and cannot lose, believed 
that pi^liamentary reform would feed and clothe them, 
and bring work and good wages, and a removal of all the 
taxes. It was too probable mat a protracted opposition 
would raise tb^ poor people in riot, and turn the neces- 
sary revolution, from being a peaceable .one, into an over- 
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throw of law and ord^r. It is necessary to take note of this 
state of things, in order to understand and appreciate the 
action of the middle classes during the two following 
years. • 

While the ministers were hard at work, preparing their 
mighty measure, th,© middle classes were preparing for 
their support. The actiofti of tjie non-electors during this 
month of January was as powerful a satire on the then 
existing system of representatibn as could have been dis- 
played. ^ The vast popuftitions of Leeds, Birmingham, and 
MaifchesteiVand countless hosts of ini/elligent and en- 
lightened tradesmen and artisans elsewhere, sent shoals of 
petitions to parliament for a reform of the House of Com- 
n^ons ; and they did something more effectual by forming 
political unions, or preparing for their immediate forma- 
tion, in case of need. This was the force which kept the 
peace, and preserved us from disastrous revolution. These 
people knew what they were about, and they went calmly 
to their work. Of course, the anti-reformers complained 
of compulsion, of extorted consent, of unconstitutional 
forces being put in action. This was true, since they them- 
selves compelled^ the compulsion, and called out the uncon- 
stitutional forces. There was no question about the fact, 
but only about the justification of it. No one denies that 
occasions may and 'do occur vhen the assertion of a nation’s 
will against either a corrupt government or a tyrannical 
party is virtuous, and absolutely required by patriotic 
duty. The fearful and trying question is, when this ought 
to b§ done, and how men ar^ to recognise the true occasion 
when it a)ines. The/o probably never was an occasion 
when the duty was more clear than now. The sovereign 
and his ministers were on the side of the people ; and if 
the opposing party should prove disloyal to sovereign and 
people for the sjjko of their ownppolitical power and mer- 
cenary interests ; if they held out till the one party or the 
other must yield, it was for the interest of peace, law, 
order, loyiflty, and the permanence of the constitution, 
that the cls^ most concerned — the orderly middle class, 
who had the strongest conceivable stake in the preserva- 
tion of law and peace — should overstep the bounds of 
custom, aud oocupy^a debatable land of legality, in support 
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of the majority of the government and the nation. They felt 
that they occupied the strong central position whereby they 
‘‘upheld the patriotic government above them, and repressed 
the eager, untaught, and impoverished multitude below 
them; and they saw that whatever might besttseoureftbe 
completion of the act which muj^jb now be carried through, 
they must do. They therefore prepared themselies for all 
consequences of their det^^rmination that parliamentary 
reform should take place. Somd. formed themselves into 
political unions some held themselves ready , ..o 'do eo, if 
need should krise; all made a more rapid progress iu 
political knowledge and thought than they could perhaps 
have antecedently supposed possible in the time: when 
the period of struggle arrived they aid their duty magnm- 
cently ; and their conduct stands for ever before the world, 
a model of critical political action, and a "ground of con- 
fidence in the political wclfa^-e of England in all future 
times. 

When the Houses reassembled, on the 3rd of February, 
Lord Grey made the expected declaration that a measure 
of parliamentary reform was in readiness to be brought 
forward in the other House. He intimated that the work 
had been laborious, and in its first stages, difficult ; but 
that it had been the desire the ministers to prepare a 
scheme, ‘which should be effective, without exceeding 
the bounds of a just and well-advised moderation ; ’ and 
that they had succeeded to their wish — the whole govern- 
ment being unanimous in their adoption of the measure as 
an exponent of their principle and aim. When Lord John 
Bussell afterwards brought the measure forward, he de- 
clared the whole scheme to be Lord Grey^s ; and there 
was assuredly no mind in England which had more 
earnestly, or for more years, meditated ^e subject. The 
execution was universally understood to have been con- 
fided in chief to Lord Durham ; and there was assuredly 
no heart more in the work, or more true to the principles 
of popular freedom. The profoundest secrecy was observed 
as to the scope and details of the measure, to^'lthe very last 
moment. It was of great consequence that it should be so, 
in order that the eager friends and foes of the measure 
should not rush into conflict on any misunderstanding or 
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fragmentary knowledge. The few pei-sons who were 
necessarily admitted to the confidence of the government 
felt this confidence to be a heavy burden. One, deeply 
engaged and hard-woifk^d, said afterwards that he was 
almost afraid to sleep, lest he shonld dream and speak of 
what his ihind was full oL The great day of disclosure 
was the tst of March, wlipn Lerd John Bussell had the 
honour-^though not a cabinet jpinister, but on account of 
his long\dvocaoy of th^cause — ^pf bringing forward the 
measure ^ 4he Commons* On that day, the friends of the 
ministry had dinner-parties, where the guest® sat watching 
the cloclf, and waiting for tidings. The lord chancellor 
had promised the hostess of one of these parties that no 
one should be earlier served with the news than she ; and 
anxiously she sat. at the head of her table, till ihe packet 
was brought in jj^^ch the lord chancellor had despatched, 
the moment he found that Lord John Russell had begun 
his speech. As she read aloiid, exclamations of surprise at 
the scope of the scheme burst forth.* And so it was, all 
over the kingdom. During the recess, some of the liberal 
papers had conjured the people to receive thankfully what- 
ever measure the ministers might offer, and be assured 
that, however inadequate, they could not have more. Other 
papers had been more tiue to their duty, exhorting the 
people to take nothing less fhan the whole of what they 
demanded. If they understood their principle, and were 
earnest in their demand, they ought not to yield an inch 
of*their ground. It now appeared that there was no fal- 
tering* on the part of the ministers ; no desire that the 
people should 'surrender an inch of their ground. They 
knew that there could be no half-and-half dealifig with 
boroughmongery. It was a vice which must be extiu; 
guished, and not an indujgence which might be gradually 
weakened. By this bill, the prac^lice of boroughmongery 
was cut up by the roots. This was the essential feature 
of the measmre. Whether the further reforms advocated 
were complete or inadequate, this opened the way to all 
else. ‘ Like 8inbad,* as was said at the time, * we have 
first to dash frhm our shoulders the “ Old Man of the Sea,” 
and afterwards to complete our deliverance.’ It will after- 
vrards appear how partial was the representation proposed 
VOL. II. 2 K 
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to be ^yen, and how inadequate and fianlty were thp oon^ 
stmotive anangementfi. But there were not two opinions 
at the time as to the ministers having gone further than 
anybody exacted, and proposed a measure which could 
never be withdrawn without a deadly struggle^ nor stand 
without becoming a dividing^lifte between fl^e'old hi<itory 
of England and the new. ^ f* ^ 

It was a great night — that night of the Ist^of March 
1831 — ^when for the first 'lime a response was h^axd from 
within the vitiated Houke to the Voice of intelligence with- 
out. This Hou^e had long been the property or the tool 
of powers and parties adverse to the gener^ weal. While 
the world without had been growing wiser and more en- 
lightened in political principle, this, assembly had madc^no 
progress or had deteiioiated, till the voice of general in- 
telligence had given it unmistakable warhing theft it must 
either reform itself or succumb. The last and effectual 
warning was the demand of an administration which 
should invite the House of Commons to reform itself ; and 
here, at least, on this memorable night, was the response — 
the answering hail — for which the stretched ear of the 
vigilant nation was listening, to the fuj^hest boundary of 
the empire. While the occasion appeared thus serious to 
those who brought it about, there were listeners, and not a 
few, in the House that nigbt, who could not receive Lord 
John SusselTs exposition otherwise than as an audacious 
jest. Others came away at the end, and said they could 
give no clear account of it ; and that there was no need, 
as ministers could have no other intention than to, render 
office untenable for those who must^ presently succeed them. 
Thus Wind were the anti-reformers, after all the long and 
threatening warnings they had received. But a fewnours 
opened their eyes. The momSng newspapers exhibited 
the scheme, with all itt) royal ^ and mkiisterial sanctions ; 
and that which appeared a jest the night before was now 
pronounced a revolution. 

The proper occasion for giving a specific afcoount of the 
Beform Act will he when iU provisions werq finally settled. 
It may suffice now to say, that, in the wordr of Lord Grey, 
* representation, not nomination, is the principle of the 
Beform Bill;’ that, in pursuance of, this principle, sixty 
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* rotten boroughs’ were deprived ef the franchise ; and 168 
borough seats were abolished. A few small boughs were 
retained — to the dissatisfaction of reformers generally — • 
for the purpose of admitting an order of members not likely 
to be returned for large towns or counties, and providing 
for home Ifttle repreaental|on of the small-ltorou^ class of 
citizens. , The refonnersfwere»»al 60 sorry that fifty-four 
membem were given to countieg which had hitherto been 
opposed^ln popular interests ; an^d the stopping short at 
the repre^tation of th^ middle classes was disapproved 
by a*mufti^de in the middle and uppeif classes, as much 
as by tbs excluded artisans themselves. Wise statesmen 
and observers know well that the strongest conservative 
pqyrer of a country like ouis resides in the holders of the 
smallest properties. However much the nobleman may be 
attached to his Jiroad lands, and his mansions and parks, 
and the middle-class manufacturer or professional man to 
the station and provision Im has secured for his family, 
this attachment is weak, this stake is* small, in comparison 
with those of the artisan who tastes the first sweets of 
property in their-full relish. He is the man to contend to 
the last gasp for the institutions of his country, and for the 
law and order which secure to him what he values ho 
dearly. The commonest complaint of all, made by the 
restless and discontented spiifts of any time, is that their 
former comrades become * spoiled ’ from the moment they 
rise into the possession of any ease, property, or socia] 
advantage ; and they do truly thus become * spoiled ’ for 
any revolutionary or disordealy purpose. By all to whom 
this fact was • dear it« was thought a mii^ke to have 
stopped at the OToposed point in the oommunicatidh of the 
franchise; but they knew that it was an error which 
might and would be corr^ted im a future time, and were 
content to wait. • They hdw the clumsy ancient 
methods of conducting political affairs, in the rough, as it 
were, at the bidding of a few individual wills, were giving 
way to the mbre comprehensive, refined, and precise methods 
of ^vemment by representation ; and that, when this new 
philosophical •practice had gone somewhat further, the 
value of the artisan class, as the nicest of political barome- 
terS) would be practically acknowledged. To them, to 

2 E 2 
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their unioti of popular iAtelligenoe aud strong love of pio- 
perty, would rulers and all propertied classes hereafter 
. look for the firbt warnings of approaching disturbance, the 
earliest breathings of conservati-fe caution ; and to repre- 
sentatives of this class will a welcome assured^ be given 
in the councils of the nation, as our political proc^ure 
improves in elevation and refitment. The reduction of 
the number of members ^f the Commons was at £rst 
objected to on any hand.^ As Loijd John Bussell^served : 
‘It is to be considered that when this parliwQnt is re- 
formed, there rwftl not be so many members wHo enter par- 
liament merely for the sake of the name, and as a inatter of 
style and fashion ; * not so many, he went on to say, Who 
were travelling abroad during the .whole session, or who 
regarded the House as a pleasant lounge, and not an 
arduous field of duty. The 168 displac^ members were 
not therefore to be succeeded by an equal number. There 
was to bo a decrease of 62,*Jnaking the total number of 
representatives 696. The parishes and suburbs of London 
were to send eight new members, and the large towns in 
the provinces 34 ; all these together not (‘quailing the new 
county representation. 

On the whole, it was concluded by the reform party that 
the measure should be received as most meritorious and 
sufficiently satisfactory, on Account of its bold dealing 
with corruption — of its making a complete clearance for 
further action ; but that it was not a measure of radical 
reform. As a contemporary observed: ‘The ground, 
limited as it is, which it is proposed to clear and open to 
the popular Influence, will suffice the spot desired by 
Archimedes for the plant of the power that must ulti- 
mately govern the whole system/ 

It was thus that the authors o^ the measure expected it 
to be received by the reform pdrty. Ibi the course of the 
debates on the bill in the House pf Peers, Lord Sidmouth, 
yho gupposed Lord Grey to have been carried by oiroum- 
stanoes &r beyond his original intentions, saitf to him : ‘ I 
hope God will forgive you on account of thig bill — I don't 
th&k I can.’ To which Lord Grey repliiTd : ‘ Mark my 
words; within two years you will find that we have 
become unpopular, for having brought forward the most 
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Hiiowopatio measure that erer wa^ proposed m parliament’ 
Lord Althorp did not conceal bis opinion. — ^Ue avowed it 
— ^tbat the Befbrm Bill was the most aristocratic act ever* 


offered to the nation ; and the wonder is who could doubt 
it, while the new county representation preponderated 
over the addition t<i the 'towns. The inestimable virtue 
of the bill — that which ma|le it the horror of the ‘ borough 
market ’ ^en, as the Marquis o^ Blandford called them— 
was tlJ^destruotion of borough property by the sub 
stitution^election for A)minatiin. 

A* fof \e reception of the measure by *its enemies — 
we hav^ seen that when Lord John Russell opened the 
business, it was supposed to be a jest, or a factious 
manoeuvre. The staid Hansard, usuaMy so strictly ad- 
hSring to bare reporting, here gives us a passing glimpse 
of the aspect of the House when Lord John Russell read 
the list of boroughs proposed for disfranchisement. In 
the course of his reading ‘ he was frequently interrupted 
by shouts of laughter, cries of “.Hear, hear!” from 
members for these boroughs, and various interlocutions 
across the table.* And what was it that they wore about 
to lose ? There bras a man living, speaking, and preach- 
ing in those days, who could convey more wisdom in a 
jest, more pathos in a burlesque sketch, than other men 
could impress 4-hrough more^ordinary forms ; and he has 
left a picture of the ‘ borough-market * which, as the last 
and unsurpassed, ought to be put on permanent record ; 
‘ go far from its being a merely theoretical improvement, 
I put it to any man, who i§ himself embarked in a pro- 
fessioh, or has, sons in j;he same situation, if the unfair in- 
fluence of boroughmongers has not perpetually thwarted 
him in his lawful career of ambition and professional emolu- 
ment ? “I have been in thre^ general engagements at 
sea,” said an old jailor— I hav€f been twice wounded; I 
commanded the boats when the French fiigate, the 
Astrolabe, was out out so gallantly.** “ Then you are made 
a post-capt»in ? V “ No ; I was very near it ; but Lieu- 
tenant Thon^son cut me out, as I cut out the French 
frigate ; his fjthei’ is town-clerk of the borough for which 

Lord F is member; and there my chance was 

finished.” In the same manner, all over England, you 
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vfWl find gi^t soliolars retting on cnracieeh— brave oaptaina 
Htarving in garrota^profoimd lawyers decayed and motd*- 
dering in the Inns of Conrt, because the parsons, warriors, 
and advocates of boroughmongers must be crammed to 
hatnration, before tbere is a morsel of bread for the man 
who does* not sell his votes, and pnj; his country up to 
auction; andtibough this, is of^everyday ocourronco, the 
borou^HBTstem, we are told, is no practical ey^. . • . 
But the thing I cannot, ahd will not bear, is what 
right has this lord, or that marquis, to buy ijfii seats in 
parliament, the shape of boroughs, and th^n'^to make 
laws to govern me ? And how are these masses rf power 
redistribnted? The eldest son of my lord has just come 
from Eton — he knows a good deal ateut ABneas and Di^o, 
Apollo and Daphne, and that is all ; and to this boy his 
father gives a six-hundredth part of the j)Ower of making 
laws, as he would give him a horse, or a double-barrelled 
gun. Then Vellum, the steward, is put in — an admirable 
man ; be has raised the estates — watched the progress of 
the family Eoad and Canal Bills — and Vellum help 
to rule over the people of Israel. A neighbouring country 
gentleman, Mr. Plumpkin, hunts with my lord — opens 
him a gate or two, while the hounds are running — dines 
with my lord — agrees with my lord — wishes he could 
rival the Southdown sheep of my lord— and upon 
Plumpkin is conferred a portion of the government. 
Then there is a distant relation of the same name, in the 
county militia, with white teeth, who calls up the carriage 
at the opera, and is always washing O’Connell was hang^, 
drawn, and quartered ; thou a baiT^ter, who has written 
an article in the Quarterly^ and is very likely to speak, and 
refute M‘Cullooh : and these five people, in whose nomina- 
tion 1 have no more agenoy than I have in the nomination 
pf the toll-keepers of the*Bosphof us, are^ to make jaws for 
jpe and my family— to put their hands in my purse, and 
to sway the future destinies of this country ; and when 
the neighbours step in, and beg permission to say a few 
words before these persons are chosen, there is a universal 
cry of ruin, confusiou, and destruction ; wq have become 
a great people under Vellum and Plumpkin— under 
Teuum and Plumpkin our ships have ^covered the oo^an — 
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under* VellxtiQ and Pltirtipkin our itnnieB have i^nred the 
strength of the turn out Y^unx and' Hampkin 

is not reform, but revolution.’ ^ 

In recognising the trdth of this picture, and declaring 
that such a state of things could not have endured much 
longer, we ‘must remember the cost of the breaking up to 
those Nwljp nobly voluntJered 4o do it. The framers of 
the Esfpnn Bill were nobleman and gentlemen of high 
family, v^o were laying down hereditary possessions of 
their owp\jrhile requiring the saSne sacrifice fiom others. 
The*borou^-wealth of the Bussell family jras known to 
be enormous < yet the Duke of Bedford cheered on Lord 
John Bussell in his task. If we read with tender ad* 
miration of loyal nobl^en and gentry who brought their 
wealth to the feet of an unprosperous sovereign, and made 
themselves lan^fess for the sake of their king, what mnert 
we feel at this great new spectacle of the privileged 
o1 asses divesting themselves of privilege for the sake of 
the people — for the hononr and integrity of the country? 
It was a great deed ; and posterity will ever declare it so# 
It is objected }y^ some that these peers and gentlemen 
were well aware, and indeed openly avowed, that they 
oould not retain this kind of wealth nor, perhaps, any 
other, if reform of parliament were not granted ; they appre- 
hend^ a convulsion, and saM so; declaring also that this 
was the reason why their reforms were made so prompt 
and sweeping. Thus is quite true ; but it is preoisdy this 
which shows how superior these men were to the selfish 
greed which blinded the eyes of their opponents. Tb»j 
had open minds, clean eyes, calm consoienoes, and han& 
at the service of their country; and they thersfore saw 
things in their true light, and tamed the pressure of an 
irresistible necessity mt<jPa nofaj^ occasion m self-sacrifice, 
and disinterested^ care Kr the public weal ; while the 
opposite order of borough-holders saw nothing, believed 
nothing, knew nothing, and declared nothing, but that 
they woulcP not part with their hereditary properly and 
infiuenoe. they protested that to take away their 

borough property was ‘to destxoy the aristocracy,’ they 
passed a severer satire upon their order than oould have 
been invented by • any enemy. If the aristocracy of 
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England oould not Kub.sigtbnt upon a rotten-borough foun* 
dation, it was indeed a different order from that whioh 
the world had, for many centuries, supposed ; but no one 
* oould look upon the dignified head of the prime-minister, 
or the countenances of his self-sacrificing comrades in 
the House of Peers, without feeling, that the world /was 
right, and that those who said Anything so dero^atjft>ry to 
the aristocratic tenure in England were basejy and §i8»rdidly 
wrong. Lord Eldon was 6ne of these ; and in speech 
at the Pitt Club, supposing that Joint granted, he went on 
to his view of the consequences ; in the coumo of Which 
we find him, 'who ought to have known b^jttei^ falling 
into the vulgar error of the aristocracy, of supposing only 
one class of society to exist below that wealthy one wi;fch 
which they are compelled by their affairs to have business. 
Lord Eldon, like others who must know better, included 
under one head (‘ the lower classes *) everybody below the 
wealthiest bankers — manufacturers, tradesmen, artisans, 
labourers, and paupers; as we now and then hear fine 
people confusing the claims of great capitalists and 
humble cottagers, announcements in town-hall meetings 
and gossip in servants* halls. Lord Bidon must have 
known, but he seems to have forgotten, that there is a 
large proportion of society composed of the ignorant and 
hopeless classes, lying belouy the rank from which he 
rose ; yet this is the representation he gives of the hap])y 
state of the English people which was to be broken ui> by 
the Reform Bill, through its destruction of the aristoci acyis 
‘ The aristocracy once destpyed,’ he declared to liis 
brother Pittites, ‘ the best supporteijs of the Jower etasses 
would swept away. In using the term “ lower 
classes’* he meant nothing offensive. HoW could he do 
so? He himself had beo^oue oC the lower classes. He 
gloried in the fact; and it waai^oble |ind delightful to 
know that the humblest in the realm might, by a life of 
industry, propriety, and good moral and religious conduct, 
rise to eminence. All could not become emincftt in public 
life — that was impossible; but every man might arrive 
at honour, independence, and competence.’ i 

What? — every man? — he whose early years are spent 
in opening and shutting a door in a coal-pih who does not 
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know his own name, and neve| hoard of God? — or any 
one of thousands of hand-loom weavers, who swallow 
opium on Saturday nights, to deaden the pains of hungei; 
on Sundays? — or the Dorsetshire labourer, whose only 
prospect is that his eight shillings a week may be reduced 
to Bf^en, and the s^en to six, bht never that his wages 
ma^^se May ‘ every nmn ’ o£ these arrive at honour, in- 
depenXpnce, and competence? Truly, Lord Eldon did 
his best prove how sorely tfiose ‘ lower classes ’ needed 
some kin^f representalfon in parliament, or at least the 
admission c<‘Bome who might make kno\^ their existence 
and their cls|uis. 

The debase which followed the introduction of the 
Inform Bill extended over seven nights, between seventy 
and eighty members delivering their views in the course 
of that time. The adversaries of the measure argued on 
grounds more contradictory than are often exhibited, even 
on great occasions like the present. Some cried out that 
democracy was henceforth in the ascendant, while others 
were full of indignation that the qualification was raised, 
and BO many poor freemen disfranchised. Some com- 
plained of the qualification as too low, and others as too 
high. Some insinuated pity for the sovereign, as over- 
borne by factious ministers; others were disgusted at the 
parade of the king’s sanction, and intimated that it W6is 
nothing to them what the king thought. Of all the ob- 
jections uttered, none rose higher in matter or ton than 
a, deprecation of change in a country which hai been so 
great ^ under the old Jaws;^nd a remonstrance against 
lessening the proport iqjiato power of the House of Lords. 

On the side of the measure, there was a brief statement 
of objections o*n the score of deficiency ; but an agreement 
to work cordially for the t)ill ai^^was offered, in the hope 
of supplying its Jpfici^bcies afterwards. Many would 
have desired an exUnsion of the franchise downwards, as 
well as upwards and latemlly, as was now provided by the 
removal of toany restrictions. Yet more had hoped for 
the ballot, toj:)urify the elections, and for a shortening of 
the duration ef parliaments. But all agreed to relinquish 
their minor objects for the time, to secure the overthrow 
of borough corruption; ahd the great cry was agreed 
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upon whioh from that hpur rang through the land for 
above a year : * The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
,ihe bill.* 

There was to be no divisiofL on the first reading. 
Neither party seemed disposed to bring the matter to any 
teat so soon ; the ministers apprehen£ng being left /n a 
minority, and their opponents not being yet oomj)in|<fi for 
an organised resistance, l^e bill was read a first jme on 
the 14th of March. ^ ^ 

And now began the gr^t stir ^mong the mid4^ classes 
which kept the Country for nearly two yeatn in a State 
which was called revolutionary, and with Ajustioe ; but 
which showed with how little disturbance of the public 
peace that prodigious growth of political sentiment osn 
take plaoe which is the resulting l^nefit of a principled 
revolution. At each stage of the business there was 
some disorder, and much noble manifestation of intelli- 
gence and will. Illuminations were called for foolishly 
at times, and windows broken — especially at Edinburgh 
in the course of this spring. Lists of placemen and 
pensioners, containing incorrect items an^ invidious state- 
ments, were handed about at a season when it was 
dangerous to infiame the popular mind against an aristo- 
oxacy already too much vituperated. Many of the news- 
papers wei*e not only violelit on their own side, but 
overbore all rights of opinion on the other, as insuffer- 
ably as the rankest of the Tory journals ; and, naturally 
enough, a multitude of the ignorant believed that all tba 
taxes would be taken off, and ’that every man would, have 
the independence and competence that Lord -Eldon talked 
about, ifHhe Keform Bill passed, and regarded accordingly 
those who stood between them and the bill. These were 
the sins and follies of the^ime; ^nd it is marvellous that 
they were no worse. ^ 

l^me will ask even now, and many would have asked at 
the time, whether the determination of the political unions 
to march on London in case of need, was not the ohief sin 
and folly of the time. We think not, while feeling strong 
sympathy with those who oome to an opposii^ conclusion. 
In jn^ng of the right and wrong of a case so critical, 
everytl^g depends on the evidence that exists as to what 
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the principles and powers of tl|0 opposing pfirties 
were. Tms evidence we shall find disclosed in the history 
of the next year. Meantime, in the March and April oft 
1831, the great middle *clasB, by whose intelligence and 
determination the bill must be carried, believed that ocoar 
sion^^ighl; arise for thei| refusing to pay taxes, and for 
theiAjnajching upon London, •to bup]^rt the king, the 
admin\itration, and the bulk o^the nation, against a small 
class ol tmyielding and interestgd persons. The political 
unions nj^,e known the ^numbers they could muster ; the 
chaifman ol^the Birmingham Union declaring that they 
could send mrth two armies, each fully worth that which 
had won Waterloo. On the coast of Sussex, ten thousand 
m#n declared themselves ready to march at any moment ; 
Northumberland was prepared in like manner ; Yorkshire 
was up and awa^e ; and, in short, it might be said that the 
nation was ready to go up to London, if wanted. When 
the mighty processions of •the unions marched to their 
meeting-grounds, the anti -reformers observed with a 
shudder that the towns were at the mercy of these mobs. 
The towns were ^t their mercy ; but they were not mobs; 
and never were the good citizens more safe. The ci^ was 
vehement that the measure was to be carried by intimida- 
tion ; and this was true. The question was whether, in 
this singular case, the iuCmidation was wrong. The 
ministers were vehemently accused of resorting to popular 
aid, and making use of all possible supports for the carry- 
ing their measure, in violation of all established etiquette. 
Lord JEldon thought them extremely vulgar, it is evident. 
The truth was that th« popular aid resorted to them ; and 
that they did, consider the times too grave for Stiquette, 
and the matter in hand far too serious to be let drop, when 
a momentary vacillatio^ on part would bring on 

immediate popular oonvdlsion. So, they did declare in 
public, at the lord mayor s Easter dinner — what Lord 
Eldon thought ‘perfectly unconstitutional’ — that they had 
the king*s confidence and good wishes : they did wait in 
silence to see whether it would become necessary for the 
political unices to act ; and they did not retire from office 
when left with a majority of only one, but bore with all 
taunts and sneers, and preferred a neglect of propriety and 
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precedent to a desertioik of tlie oanae to -whicli they had 
pledged their fidelity, *We cannot reckon any of these 
Jihings, though irregular and portentous, among the sins 
and follies of the time, hut rather among its noblest 
features. Among these we should reckon also a public 
declaration against the bill, put .forthoby several hundreds 
of merchants, bankers, and emment citizens of,L(mdon; 
a declaration which, though proved mistaken in ilt^ view, 
was in its diction and manner, calm, loyal, and ccrfirageous. 
If the opposition of the anti-refoimers general]^ Jiad been 
more of this ghatracter, there would have beh^ less hiar- 
shalling of political unions. ft 

Some of the experienced old Conservatives thought it 
one of the sins and follies of the dinie, that their own 
party made no preparation for combined action against the 
bill. It was on the second reading that thp ministers had 
been left with a majority of one, in the fullest House ever 
known to have divided — the ^numbers being, besides the 
speaker and the four tellers, 302 to 301, making a House 
of 608. The ministers did not resign on this; and the 
people illuminated because they did not. The Easter holi- 
days were at hand ; and immediately after, the bill was to 
be considered in committee. These Easter holidays were 
the time when, as the experienced old Conservatives 
thought, their party should have been organising for oppo- 
sition ; but the party were very confident that it was quite 
unnecessary to take such trouble. The late vote had 
shown that the Whigs could not carry their measure. 
They were, their opponents declared, a factious Bet^, who 
vulgarly stayed in office as long as possible, and were pre- 
paring ail possible trouble for their successors ; but they 
were now proved too weak in the Commons to be formid- 
able to the Lords. ‘ All be hjst,’ Lord Eldon wrote in 
this interval, ‘ by the confidence with ivhioh people act, 
and with which ihey persuade themselves that all will be 
safe. Lot d Sidmouth, on the day in which the second read- 
ing of the bill was carried, spoke to me of tShe majority 
by which it would undoubtedly be lost and negatived. 
And now the few, very few individuals here* whom I see, 
speak of the rejection of the bill, as if it was certainly to be 
rejected, though no two persons agree ^s to what shall he 
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the course of the measures by which its rejection ^an 
be acoomplibhed.’ I 

On the 18th of April, the Commons went into committee 
on the Reform Bill ; an4 on the 19th, ministers were de- 
feated on the point of reducing the number of members in 
the H onset General Gascoyne moved that the numbers 
shouM not be reduced ; aiK he obtained a majority of eight 
over mnflsters. * 

On tiie^ 21st, or rather on the*moming of the 22nd, there 
was another defeat, which brought matters to a crisis. 
The»op^sitlon, after losing much time«in talking about 
anything bw the question before the House, reteed to 
go into the consideration of a question of supply. They 
moved and carried an adjournment against the chancellor of 
tlfe exchequer, leaving ministers in a minority of 22. This 
act of the opposition was looked upon, by some stretch of 
constiniction, afi a refusal of the supplies. In the morning, 
the ministers offered their Resignations to the king ; but 
he would not accept them. He desired that they should 
go on with the Reform Bill, and get it carried as well as 
they codld ; but, unfortunately, though very naturally, ho 
objected to the fiifet measure which they considered essential 
— the dissolution of the new parliament, now in the midst 
of its first session. 

Though other parts of 4^at mighty struggle might 
appear more imposing, more dangerous, more a'v^ul, in the 
eyes of common observers, the real crisis lay within the 
compass of this day — the 22nd of April. The ministers 
themselves said so afterwards. When, in a subsequent 
seasoit, the very ground shoot with the tread of multitudes, 
and the broad heaven* echoed with their shouts^and the 
Peers quaked -in their House, and the world seemed to the 
timid to be turned upside do'^, the ministers were calm 
and secure; they ^knew •the evdkt to be determined, and 
could calculate its very date ; whereas now, on this 22nd 
of April, they found themselves standing on a fearful 
Mohanfmedwi bridge — on the sharp edge of chance, with 
abysses of revolution on either hand. The people were 
not aware of^ the exigency ; and the ministers were not, 
for the moment, aided by pressure from without. The 
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donbt-^fte critical doubt— was whether the king could be 
persuadedi to dissolve th^ parliament 

The pmbable necessity of this course, ike king’s 
repugnance to it, had been discussed throughout liOiidou 
for some days, and especially on the preceding day. The 
the cause were injured by the iinderstood 
diftculty with the sovereign ; aic.d it ■^s in a manhe’:^' per- 
fectly unprecedented that 'Lord Whamcliffe, on«tMkight 
of the 21st, had asked Lord Grey in the House whether 
ministers had advised the king^to dissolve parliament. 
On Lord Grey declining to answer the question, Lord 
Whamcliffe gave notice that he should move ,:^-moiTow an 
address to the king, remonstrating against sii jh a proposed 
exertion of the royal prerogative. After what happened 
in the other House at a later hour, there was nothingM» 
be done but to enforce upon the king the alternative of 
UM^ii]^ his ministers or dissolving parliament; and the 
next morning Lord Grey went to the palace for the purpose 
of procuring a decision of the 'matter. He and ^ colleague 
or two walked quietly and separately across the Park, to 
avoid exciting notice. For some hours there appeared 
little chance of a decision ; but at leng^^h the perplexed 
sovereign began to see his way. He was yielding — ^had 
yielded — but with strong expressions of reluctance, when 
that reluctanoe was suddenly ^hanged into alacrity by the 
news which was brought him of the tone used in the House 
of Lords about the impossibility that he would actually 
dissolve parliament, undoubted as was his constitutional 
power to do so. What ! did they dare to meddle with his 
prerogative? the king exclaimed; be would presently 
show them what he could and woiHd do. He had given 
his, pronj^, and now he would lose no time ; he would go 
i^Bt^tly — that very moment — apd dissolve parliament by 
his own vdoe. ‘As soq^'as the royal carriages could be 
got ready,* his ministers agreed. ^'Never mfnd the 
carriages; send for a hackney-coach,* replied the king — 
a saying which spread over the kingdom, a^jd much en- 
han<^ his popularity for the moment. 

Loi*d Durnam ran down to the gate, and fbund but one 
carriage waiting — the lord ohanoelloris. He gave orders 
to driVe fast to Lord Albemarle*s, the master of the horse. 
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Lord Albemarle was at bis laid b^akfastjbut stf^rted up on 
tbe entrance of Lord Durham, aslAng what was ^the matter. 
^You must have the king’s oaniages ready instantly.*^ 
* The king’s carriages ! Very well ; I will just finish my* 
breakfast.’ ‘ Finish your breakfast I Not you I You must 
not lose a moment. «The Mng ought to be at the House.’ 

' LorSkblcss me 1 is there *a revolution ?* ‘ Not at this mo- 
ment there will be if you stay to finish your breakfast.’ 

So the tea and roll were left, arifi the royal carriages drove 
up to the palace in an 4ncredibly short time. The king 
was Y'ead’y ^d impatient, and walked vPitl^ an unusually 
brisk stap. Vnd so did the royal horses, in their passage 
through the ^streets, as was observed by the curious and 
anxious gazers. 

Meantime, the scenes which were taking place in the 
two Houses wer^ such as could never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed*, or who afterwards heard any* authentic 
account of them. • 

The peers assembled in unusual numbers at two o’clock to 
hear Lord Wharncliffe’s motion for an address to his 
majesty, praying that his majesty would be graciously 
pleased not to Exercise his undoubted prerogative of 
dissolving parliament ; every one of them being in more 
or less expectation that his lordship’s speech might bo 
i-endered unavailing by som® notification from the throne, 
though few or none probably anticipated such a scene as 
took place. 

• Almost immediately, the lord chancellor left the wool- 
sack. Could he be gone to meet the king ? Lord Shaftes- 
bury was called to th§ chair, and Lord Whamcliffe tosOa 
A s soon as he had opened his lips, the Duke of Ekshmond, 
a member of the administration, called some of their lord- 
ships to order, re<iuesting>that,^8 bound by the rules, they 
would Ijp seated iq their proper places. This looked as if 
the king was coming. Their lordships were angry ; several 
rose to order at the same time, and said some imarp things 
as to wTio oi^what was most disorderly; so that the .Duke 
of Eichmond moved for the standing order to be read, that 
no of^nsive mguage should be ui^ in that House. In 
the midst of this lordly wrangling, and of a confusion of 
voices rising into c^es, boom I came the sound of cannon 
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which announced that tbn king was on the way ! Some of 
the peeresses had ‘by this time entered, to witness the 
c speotacle of the prorogation. For a few minutes, something 
like order was restored, and Lord Whaxnoliffe read his 
proposed address, which was as strong a remonstrance, as 
near an approach to interferenj^ with the roykl preroga- 
tive, as might be expected from the occasion. lord 

chancellor re-entered the ^ouse, and, without waiting for 
a pause, said, with strong emphasis : ‘ I never yet heard 
that the crown ought not to dissolve parliament whenever 
it thought fit, particularly at a moment wb^ t&e House 
of Commons had thought fit to take the ex'^'eme and un- 
precedented step of refusing the supplies.* Before he could 
be further heard for the cries of ‘ Hf^ar, hear !* shouts w^/e 
intermingled of ‘The king! the king!* and the lord 
chancellor again rushed out of the Hoii^, rendering it 
necessary for Lord Shaftesbury to resume the chair. Every 
moment now added to the coufusion. The hubbub, heard 
beyond tlie House, reached the ear of the king — ^reached 
his heart, and roused in him the strong spirit of regality. 
The peers grew violent, and the peeresses alarmed. Several 
of these high-bom ladies, who had probably never seen 
exhibitions of vulgai’ wrath before, rose together, and looked 
about them, when they beheld their lordships below pushing 
and hustling, and shaking their hands in each others* faces. 

Lord Mansfield at length made himself heard ; and he 
spoke strongly of the ‘ most awfnl predicament * of the 
king and the country, and on the conduct of ministers in 
‘ conspiring together against the safety of the state, §nd of 
making the sovereign the instrument of his own destruc- 
tion ^ords which naturally caused great confusion. He 
was proceeding when the shout again arose : ‘ The king ! 
the king ! * and a commanding /oice was heard over all, 
solemnly uttering ; ‘ God save the kingi* Lord Mansfield 
proceeded, however. The great doors on the right side of 
the throne fiew open ; still his lordship proceeded.^ Lord 
Durham, the first in the procession, appeared 8n the thres- 
hold, carrying the crown on its cushion : still his lordship 
proceed. The king appeared on the threshold ; and his 
lordship was still proceeding, when the peers on either 
side and behind laid hands on him, , and compelled him 
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to silence, while his oountena^ was convulsed with 
agitation. • * 

The king had a flush on his cheek, and cm unusual* 
hi ightnosB in his eye. He walked rapidly and finnly, and 
ascended the steps of the throne with a kind of eagerness. 
He bowed light and«left, |nd desired their lordships to be 
heated while the Commons wer^ summoned. For a little 
time it appeared doubtful wheth^ even the oil of anointing 
would calm the tossing waves oi strife ; but, after all, the 
Peers wore quiet sooner than the tJommons. 

That Hoi^e, too, was crowded, expeAaat, eager, and 
passional^. \ir Richard Vyvyan was the spokesman of the 
oppositidh ; and a very strong one. A question of order 
arose, as to whether Eiohard Vyvyan was or was not 
keeping within the fair bounds of his subject — which was 
a reform petition'; whereas he was speaking on * dissolution 
or no dissolution.’ The speaker appears to have been 
agitated from the beginning; and there were several 
jnembois who were not collected enoCgh to receive his 
decisicms with the nsnal deference. Honourable members 
turned upon each other, growing contradictious, sharp, 
angry — even abusive. Lord John Bussell attempted to 
make himself heard, but in vain: his was no voice to 
pierce through such a tumult. The speaker was in a state 
of visible emotion. Sir Hiofeard Vyvyan, however, re- 
gained a hearing ; but, as soon as he was once more in 
lull flow, boom ! came the cannon which told that the king 
on his way ; and .the roar drowned the conclusion of 
the sentence. Not a word m(u*e was heard for the cheers, 
the cries — and. even struts of laughter ; all put down 
together, at regular intervals, by the dischafges of 
artillery. At one moment. Sir Bohert Peel, Lord Althorp, 
and Sir Francis Burdett, were all using the most vehe- 
ment actjon of comjnand lind supplication in dumb show, 
and their friends were labouring in vain to procure a hear- 
ing for them. The speaker himself stood silenced by the 
tumult, 1;ill the cries took more and more the sound of 
‘ Shame 1 shan^e I’ and more eyes were flxed upon him till 
he could have Qiade himself heard, if he had not been too 
much moved to speak. When he recovered voice, he de- 
cided that Sir Bohe^ Feel was entitled to address the 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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Honse. With oooasionai uproar, this was perinitted ; and 
Sir Bohert Peel was stiu sneaking when tjw usher of the 
hlack rod appeared at the bar, to summon the Commons to 
his majesty’s piesence. Sir Ebbert Feel continued to 
speak, lou<Uy and vehemently, after the appearance of the 
usher of the black rod ; and it^was only by m^n force, by 
pulling him down by the,skirts of his coat, that^lh^e near 
him could compel him to^take his seat. t 

The hundred members who accompanied the speaker to 
the presence of the king rushed in ‘very tumultuously. 
There is an interest in the mutual address^ o( BOvV»reign 
and people in a crisis like this which is not iplt in ordinary 
times ; and the words of the speaker first, and then of the 
king, were listened to with extreme eagerness. ’ ^ 

The speaker said : ‘ Ma}’’ it please your majesty, we your 
majesty’s most faithful Commons approach your majesty 
with profound respect; and, sire, in no period of our 
history, have the Commont) House of parliament more 
faithfWy responded to the real feelings and interests of 
your majesty’s loyal, dutiful, and affectionate people; 
while it has been their earnest desire to support the 
dignity and honour of the crown, u^on which depend 
the greatness, the happiness, and the prosperity of this 
country.* 

The king spoke in a finA^ cheerful, and dignified tone 
and manner, llie speech, which besides referred only 
to money-matters and economy, and to our state of peace 
with foreign powers, began and ended thus : ‘ 1 have come 
to meet you for the purposejof proroguing this parliament, 
with a view to its immediate dissolution. 1 have been 
induced to resort to this measure, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of my people, in the way' in which it can 
be most constitutionally and mJst authentically expressed, 
on the expediency of taking Wtich changes in Ijhe repre- 
sentation as oircumstances may appear to r^uire, and 
which, founded upon the acknowledged principles of the 
constitution, may tend at once to uphold the just rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, and to give, security to the 
liberties of the people. ... In resolving ito «’60ur to the 
sense of my people, in the present ciroumstances of the 
country, I have iufiuenc^ onl^i^by a paternal anxiety 
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for ike contentmexit and liawijiesslof my subjects, to pro- 
mote wbidi, 1 rely v^ith oonndenoe on your continued and 
aealouB assistance.’ , 

^ It is oyer !’ said those & each other who understood the 
crisis betteii; than it was apprehended by the nation at 
large. ‘ All is over I* Vhisjlbred the anti-reformers to each 
other. <^T1 i 6 members of both Houses went home that 
April afternoon, hoarse, heated, eKhaiisted — oonsciotiB that 
such a scene had never bey witnessed within the walls of 
parliament since Cromweirs days. The aninisters went 
home, to take^me rest, knowing that all was safe ; that 
is, that to*the leople was now faiily committed the people’s 
cause. 

Aa proclamation, declaring the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, appeared next day ; and the new writs were toade 
rotumable on the 14ih of June. 


• CHAPTEE IV. 

General Eieoiion— Popular Aodcm — lliotB — New House — Second 
Beform Bill — Committee — Bill passes the Commons — ^Fiist Beading 
in the Lords — Debate — Lord Qrey^-The Bishops — The Bill lost — 
Prorogation — Vote of Confidence — Biots at Derby and Nottingham 
— ^At Bristol — Prevalence of Order. 

The people thoroughly understood that their cause was 
now consigned to their own hadds. In all preceding ‘ re- 
volutions ’ — to adopt the •term used by the anti-refcj^eiu 
— ^they had acted, when they acted at all, under the direc- 
tion of a small upper closs^who thought and understood 
for them, and used then^ as ilis^ments. Now, the 
thinkers aiiid leaders^weie or ©very dass, and the multi- 
tude acted, not only under orders, but in concert If 
for every, nobleman and legislator who desired parlia- 
mentajy reform for distinct political reasons there weie 
hundreds of middle-class men, for every hundred middle- 
ola^s men there *were tens of thousands of the working- 
classes who had an interest, an opinion and a wiU in Ihe 
matter, which made tliem, instead of mere instruments, 

2 F 2 
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politicsal agents, TheSwh^le countleBs tnnltitiide of re- 
formers had laid hold of the principle that the most secure 
ftud the shortest way of obtaining what they wanted was 
to obtain representation. This was a broad, clear truth 
which every man could understand, and on y^hich every 
earnest man was disposed to Cict ai men are wont to act 
on clear and broad truthS ; and the non-electora fgilt them- 
selves called upon to put forth such power as they had, 
as a means to obtaining the power which they claimed. 
The elections rvere, to a wonderful extent,^ catvried^by the 
non-electorsj’ by means of their irresistiUe power over 
those who had the suffrage. Times were rndefed changed 
since the century when Leeds and Manchester had, for a 
short time, been allowed to send members to parliament in 
Cromwell’s days, and had then again, been quietly dis- 
franchised, almost without a murmur cn any hand. In 
those old days, these populous towns had been admitted 
to the representation, because legislators, looking abroad 
from their point of survey, saw that in reason they ought 
to be. They were to be represented now because the 
inhabitants themselves demanded it,, for reasons which 
it was their turn to propound. For some time they had 
been preparing to enforce their demand ; and the first 
obvious occasion for actiqn was now, when a House of 
Commons was to be returned whose special business it 
was to reform itself. 

The great unrepresented towns were co-operated with 
all over the country — even in rural hamlets, and scattered 
farmsteads. In such places, half-a-dozen labourers would 
club , their earnings to buy a weekly newspaper — these 
costing sevenpence, at first price — on the second day ; and 
the one who could read best^^ead aloud the whole of the 
debates after the mmorabl^ lst of March, to his com- 

f >anions, as they crowded round hTm in a shed, by the 
ight of a single tallow candle. Eural artisans walked 
miles after ^working-hours to the nearest^towns, to learn 
what was posted up on the walls, and said in public- 
houses. By the time the elections wefe to take place, 
tens of thousands of working-men kne^ something more 
than the mere names of Eussell, Grey, and Brougham, 
and their leading opponents ; tl^y knew their ways of 
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thinking and speaking, their aims and their plans; and 
this was an inestimable help*in dbowing snoh political 
students what to do. It is true, few of these novices wore 
very wise on their great •subject, and a multitude were 
ignorant and prejudiced : some wished for foreign war, 
and some for civil war. as a^ent for their own pugnacity; 
some were for persecuting their neighbours who difFerod 
from them*; and others drew glorious pictures of the 
wealth they should all enjoy whSi every man had a vote, 
and had voted away all *he taxds ; but even the most 
ignorant add unreasonable were in a bettei*cqpdition than 
before — m^re iible to understand reason — more fit to be 
influenced by fheir wiser neighbours — better qualified to 
trust the authors and influential promoters of the great 
measure. As for the fiigher orders of non-electors, the 
intelligent men of the towns — ^by combining their lights, 
they easily saw *what to do. They combined their will, 
their knowledge, and their jnanifest force, in political 
unions, whence they sent forth will, * knowledge, and 
influence, over wide districts of the land. And the 
electors, seeing the importance of the crisis — the unspeak- 
able impoi*tance that it should be well conducted — joined 
these unions, and by their weight of character, intelligence, 
and station, preserved them from much folly and aimless 
effort, kept up the self-respoct«and sobriety of the best of 
the non-electors, and curbed the violence of the worst. 
Wealthy capitalists, eminent bankers, members of the late 
. padiament, and country gentlemen, agreed over their wina 
that they ought to join the political union of the district, 
and weht the nett morning to enrol themselves. When 
face to face in their meetings with their neighbours of 
lower degree, they taught and learned much : new open- 
ings for action appeared ; idaily^onportunities offered for 
spreading knowledge, projibsing sound views, and discoun- 
tenancing violence. They were startled by sudden appa- 
ritions of men of minds superior to their own — men of 
genius alhd heroism — ^rising up from the most depressed 
ranks of non-e|pctors ; and they, in their turn, were found 
to be imbued ^ith that respect for men as men which is 
the result of superior education, but which the poor and 
depressed too often conceive not to exist among the idle 
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lAdependdiitt whom th^ ato apt to Oall the prond. Snob 
WE8 the preparation gomg forward thronghotit the ootmtry 
while the ministers were at their Work in London; the 
rapid social education of all ranks, which may be regi^ed 
as another of the ever-springing blessings of the peace, 
and by which the great transition the oli to the new 
parliamentary system wa^ rendered safe. That the amount 
of violence was no greater that it was, remained, and still 
I’emains, a matter of astonishment to the anti-reform party, 
and was a blessing scaAely ho]^ for on the pther side. 
After the tl\red‘ days in raris, in the prjj^ding * July, 
thoughtful Englishmen asked each other mith anxiety, 
whether it was conceivable that their owh countrymen 
would behave, in a similar orisisv with such chivalnous 
honour and sncdi enlightened ^moderation as the French 
populace. The question was not now prqpisely answered, 
bemuse the crisis was not similar — ^the British king and 
his ministers being on the *8ide of the people, and the 
conflict being only with a portion of the aristocracy of 
birth and wealth ; but there was enough of intelligence 
and moral nobleness in tbe march of the English move- 
ment, to inspire Englishmen with a* stronger mutual 
respect and a brighter political hope than they had ever 
entertained before. 

Such evidence as there Was at present, was window- 
breaking on illumination nights, and bustlings and 
threatenings in tlie streets, at the election time, which 
compelled some anti-reform candidates and their ageUts 
to hide themselves. A few scattered instances of this kind 
of disturbance occurred in Englaxd ; ana in Scotland the 
riots were really formidable. Tbe anti-reformers there 
carried all before them, from their possessing almost a 
monopoly of political poiiver. * These election days and 
illummation nights are^ the oObWons ^when brawlers and 
thieves come forth to indulge their passions and reap their 
horrest; and in Edinburgh and London they mado use of 
their opportunity, to tbe discredit of the* %puhir ctmse. 
On tbe dissolution of parliament, the lora mayor sanc- 
tioned the illumination of London ; and the Wiildows of 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Baring, and other l^ing 
anti-reformers, were broken. After ^he Edinburgh eleo* 
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tion, the lord proVost was attacked on the N^th Bridge, 
and with difficulty rescued hy thA military. We happen 
to know what was thought on the occasion by a reformer 
noted for his Eadioalism^ ^ As dash went the stones/ he 
says, * smash fell the glass, and crash came the window- 
frames, from nine •’oToc]| to near midnight, reflection 
arose and» asked seriously and i^verely what this meant: 
was it reform? was it popular Jiberty? Many thousands 
of other's who were there must have asked themselTes the 

same qu^tions * The Reform newspapers were 

content to s^y that the riots reflected “na discredit on 
leformerS; ti^ rioters were only ^‘the hlctekguarda of the 
town/*, . . I I believe that there is now one problem 
solwed by experience, which was hidden in futurity then — 
namely, that the greater thb number of men enfranchised, 
the smaller is the number of blackjj;uards.” ' 

The election cry was: ‘The bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill;’ and •the result was that such an 
assemblage of reformers was returned that their opponents 
styled them a company of pledged delegates, and no true 
House of Commons. And it was certain that such a thing 
as they called a tlue House of Commons they would never 
more see. Out of eighty-two county members only six were 
opposed to the bill. Yoikshire sent four reformers; and 
BO did London. General •Gascoyne was driven from 
Liverpool, Sir Eichard Vy vyan from Cornwall, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull from Kent, and Mr. Bankes from Dorsetshire. 
The Duke of N ewoastle could, this time, do nothing with his 
* own. • The most remarkable defeat of the ministerial party, 
but one whidi was sure to happen, was at Cambridge 
University, where Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cavendish 
were driven out by Mr. Goulburu and Mr. W. Peel. 

After re-eleoting the %peaher. and hearing from the 
king’s own lips a racommetidationTO undertake the reform 
of their House, the Commons went to work again. The 
bill wa|k introduced on the 24th of June ; but the second 
reading stoocf over till the 4th of July, that the Sootch and 
Irish Beforim Bills might be brought in. The debate 
lasted three xlfghts, when a division was taken on the 
second reading, which gave the ministers a majority of 
136 in a House of 598 members. 
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It was dear that the ministers were so strong that they 
were sure of their own irAj in this House ; but the strain 
upon the temper and patience of the large majority was 
greater than they would have supported in a meaner cause. 
When we remember that the minority sincerely believed 
that they were now witnessing^bthe laist days of the con- 
stitution, we cannot wonder at their determinatipn to avail 
themselves of all the forms of the Hoube, and of every 
passing incident, to delay^the destruction of the county. 
They avowed their purpose, and- they adhered ^lo it with 
unflinching obstinacy. The House went in^o committee 
on the 12th of July ; and it was at once evident that every 
ded for, every population return 


on the 12th of July ; and it was at once evident that every 
borough was to be contended for, every population return 
questioned, every point deba*,od qu which an argument 
could be hung ; and this, not on account of the merits of 
the case, but merely to protract the time, ^nd leave loom 
for ‘fate, or Providence, or something,’ to interfere. If 
at midnight, in the hot glare* of the lamps, any member 
dropped asleep, a piqued orator would make that a cause 
of delay, that he might be properly attended to to-morrow ; 
and another time, the House would sit till the summer 
sunshine was glittering on the breaklast-fcahles of the 
citizens, the opposition hoping to wear out the vigilance of 
the proposers of the bill. The people grew angry, and 
the newspapers spoke their «wrath. It was all very well, 
they said, to insist on the fullest discussion of evoiy 
principle ; but to wrangle for every item, after the 
principle had been settled — to do this with th avowed 
object of awaiting accidents, »dnd in defiance of the d^rlaied 
will of the nation at large, was ane insolence and obbtruc- 
tion not to be borne. When, towards the end of the 
month, people began to ask when and how this was to 
end, the ministers moved that the reform business should 
take precedence of all ot&er ; aitd it was arranged«that the 
discussion should proceed fiom five o’clock every day. 
Before August came in, however, signs appeared of an 
unpppeased discontent on the part of the mon-electors, 
who dreaded lest the heats of August in town, and the 
attractions of that month in the Scotch moors, should 
draw off their champions from their duty ; and it became 
known in the House that a conferei^ had taken place 
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between the ^litical unioi;i6 of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and .Glasgow, in order to agree how long they would wait. 
The majoiity in the Honse thought it light to intimate 
such facts, to prove the danger of the times. ThS*^ 
minority called it stifling discussion by threats^ and con- 
sidered whether they couM not be a little slower still, in 
assertionwof their constitutional right of debate. Weeks 
passed on ; the summer heat% rose to their height, and 
declined ; the days shortened ; Jionourable members, hag* 
gard an^ nervous, wofti with eight hjurs per night of 
skirfnishing and wrangling, pined for fresh «iir and country 
quietnees ; ^d still every borough and every population 
statement vJas contested. It was the 7th of September 
before the committee reported. On the 13th and two 
following days the report was considered, when only a 
few verbal amendments were proposed. The final debate 
occupied the evenings of the 19th, 20th, and 21st of 
September ; and at its clos^, the bill passed the Commons 
by a majority of 109 ; the numbers for and against being 
345 to 236. Both London and the .country had grown 
tired of waiting and had somewhat relaxed their atten- 
tion when they round that the members might be relied 
on for remaining at their posts ; but on this occasion, all 
were as eager as ever. The House was surrounded by 
crowds, who caught up the Cheers within on the announce- 
ment of the majority ; cheers which were renewed so 
porsuvoringly that it seemed as if the members had no 
thoughts of going home. There was little sleep in London 
that pight. The cheering Am along the streets, and was 
caught up again and* again till morning. Such of the 
peers as were in town, awaiting their share of th# business, 
which was now immediately to begin, must have heard 
the shouting the whole BightHh^jpugh. It is certain that 
it wae*the delibetate intbntfon of the greater number of 
them to throw out the bill very speedily. If the acclama- 
tions of that night did not raise a doubt as to the duty 
and safety 8f their course, they must have been in a mood 
unlike that of ordinary men, meditating in the watches of 
the night. • ; 

Before daylight, the news was on its way into the 
country ; and wherever it spread, it floated the flags, and 
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woke tip the l^ells, and filled thf air With Bhoiits and xnusio. 
In the midst of this, hoWev^r, the older and graver men 
tnmed to each other with the question : ‘ What will the 
'jjords do ?* Lord Grey's speech, in opening the debate in 
the House of Peers, shows to those who read it now that 
he had a precise foresight of w'hat the Lords would do, 
and particularly the biflho|^s. Lord Altborp, attended by 
a hundred of the Commons, fjarried up the bill to ^e Peers, 
the day after it had paired the Lower House; but the 
debate took place on the questioii of the second , reading ; 
extending over dve nights, from the 3rd tdij. the 7fn of 
October, It was an exceedingly fine debate^ as might 
have been expected from its nature. Kot clbly did the 
accomplishments of the noble speaker's comednto play, but 
tliey had never before spoken on a subject which concerned 
them so nearly, which they at once so thoroughly under- 
t)tood and so deeply felt ; and their minds were roused and 
exercised accordingly. No position could be more dignified 
than that of Lord Grey. He was safe from the taunt 
under which the Duke of Wellington had winced, and 
under which many a minister has since winced — that he 
was the slave of popular clamour ; for he botild point back 
to the year 1786, when he voted with Mr. Pitt for shorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments ; and to a time before the 
old French Eevolution, wheif he voted for Mr. Flood's 
measure of parliamentary reform. Standing on this high 
ground of principled consistency, the venerable statesman 
was at liberty from all self-regards to be» as great in hi» 
bearing as his measure was ^n its import. And ^ruly 
great he was. From this day, for ^many months ho was 
subject td a series of provocations which must often have 
worn his frame and sickened his spirit; but he never 
stooped to anger or impaj'ience. ^is conscience calm and 
clear, his judgment settled, bis kriowledge and his ^wers 
concentrated in his measure, he could maintain his stand 
above the j^assions which were agitating other men.^ And 
he did maintain it, through all the personal fatigue and 
mental weariness of months. Through the vacillations of 
tbe king above him, and the raging and malice of the 
peers around him, and the surging of the mob far below 
nim, for which he was made responsibio, he preserved an 
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imbrokeii yet genial calmness, which made observers Heel 
and say th^, among the v^oift causes of emotion of that 
time, ^ey Imew nothing so moving as the ^eatnessjof 
Lord Orey. On this*opening night of the debate — 

Srd of October — ^he stood, by virtue of his experience and 
the meditation of half % century, like a seer, showing the 
issues <)f such procedure, on tjie one hand or the other, as 
their lordships might adopt. Among his other warnings, 
that to the bishops stands out conspicuously and propheti- 
cally. Let me respectfully edtreat those right reverend 
prSlates,’ said, after an acknowledgiflei^t of their deserts 
and dignities, ‘ to consider, that if this bill should be re- 
jected by It nairow majority of the lay peers — ^which I 
Jiave reason hope^will not be the case ; but if it should, 
and that its fate should thus, within a few votes, be de- 
cided by th^ votes of the heads of the Chuioh, what will 
then be their situation with the country. Those right 
reverend prelates have shown that they were not indif- 
ferent or inattentive to the signs of the times They 

appear to have felt that the eyes of. the country are upon 
them ; that it is necessary for them to set their house in 

order, and prepare to meet the coming storm They 

are the ministeis of peace; earnestly do 1 hope that the 
result of their votes will be such as may tend to the tran^ 
quillity, to the peace, and* happiness of the country.’ If 
the bishops were awaie that the eyes of the people were 
upon them, they seem to have been ignorant or thought- 
• less of one of Ihe reasons why. The people, down to thd 
very lowest of the populate, were willing to bear more on 
this question from the most aristocratic of the lay peers 
than from any of the spiritual peers. There vms no man 
anywhere so ignorant as not to see that much allowance 
was to be made for noMemeis of ancient lineage, called on 
to pa>t with hei sditar/ borough* property, and with politi- 
cal influence which became more valuable from one session 
of p^liamcnt to another. The bishops had no plea for 
such allow^ce — commoners by bii'th as they were, having 
no interest*in borough property, and no hereditary associa- 
tions making war against present exigencies. If they 
really approved of our representative system, they should 
naturally desire its purifleation; and the whole people 
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looked to see whether tiiey did or not. If they did, they 
would show themselves fiide()(i shepherds of the flock; 
itt not, they must be regarded as the humble servants 
^ the hereditary aristocracy; and their Church would 
be distrusted in proportion to the worldliness of her 
prelates. They did their utmost ©to rutn themselves and 
their Church. On© bishop §,loii© — the Bishop of Iforwich 
— voted in favour of the bill. ^Twenty-one — exactly enough 
to turn the scale — ^voted against the bill; the majority 
which it was thrown out befhg forty- one. It was 
proclaimed oveu the whole kingdom, and it will neVer 
be forgotten, that it was the bishops who threw okit the 
Eeform Bill. Newspapers in mourning edget told this, 
in the course of a day or two, to eyery listener in the 
land. Every school-boy knew it ; every beggar could cast 
it in the teeth of footmen in purple liveries ojti the steps of 
great houses. For many months — till some time after the 
Eeform Bill became the law of - the land — ^it was not safe 
for a bishop to appear in public in any article of sacerdotal 
dress. Insults followed if apron or hat showed itself in 
the streets. And the bench gained nothing by yielding at 
last, because everybody knew they couUl not help it. 
While they imputed their yielding to a love of peace, they 
could not complain if the people assigned it to a lack of 
courage. Whether the defiefenoy was of sagacity, or 
knowledge, or independence, or principle, it did more to 
injure the Church throughout the empire than all hostility 
of Catholics and Dissenters together. Among the twenty- 
two anti-reform voters in the £ords, on the final read,ing, 
a few months after this, there is not bishop's mam e. Not 
the less for this was it eveiy where still reputed that it 
was the bishops that threw out the Eeform Bill, till no 
child old enough to understand* the words could ever 
forget them. ^ ^ ' e 

The peers were not tempting fate in blindness. They 
knew what was said and thought of them, and wha^, was 
threatened in case of their refusal to surreSfider their 
borough interests. They were aware, if they read 1h© 
newspapers, that there was a change in the 4brm of the 
popular question which every man had been asking his 
neighbour. Instead of the question, ‘ \^hat will the Lords 
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do?’ men were now asking, ‘ What must be done with the 
Lords?’ and the journals, tavftig taken for granted 
four hundred peers were not to stand in the way of 
essential itnprovemenf desired by king and people, wtMPt 
beginning to discuss whether the king or the people 
should take the peers in hand ; whether, as "this was un- 
derstood to mean, the king should create so many new peers 
as to obtain a majority for tl^e bill, «r the people should ^ 
refuse to pay taxes till they had obtained a better repre- 
seijtatipn. If the Lordb did nol read the newspapers — and 
Lord Grey* gave great and general offdhcp, in the midst of 
his popularity, by declaring that he did not — they had 
other meatls of information. On the day of the loss of the 
abill, Lord Mdon wjiote, before going to the work of mis- 
chief: ‘Making new peers to pass it has been much talked 
of; but, unless our calculation of numbers is erroneous, 
and most grossly so, audacity itself could not venture to 
attempt a sufficient supply of new peers.’ Again, on the 
5th of October, a remarkable scene had taken place in tho 
House of Lords, before entering on tji© topic of the night. 
During the debate, more and more peeresses attended every 
evening, biinging their daughters and relations, for whom 
seats were placed below the bar. Instead of two or three 
ladies, quietly listening behind a curtain, there was now 
an assemblage on rows of chairs, smiling, frowniug, fidget- 
ing — ^indicating their agitation in every way short of 
clapping and groaning. The space about the throne was 
thronged with listening foreigners and members of the other 
House ; and on this oveniag, the conspicuous figure of the 
intelligent Hindoo, 4lammohun-Eoy, was in the midst of 
the group, bis spreading turban attracting many eyes, and 
his mobile countenance varying with every turn of the 
discussion. All these^’ and»a very full House of Peers, 
wercJ^present when evidence vris brought forward of what 
the people were thinking of doing with the peers, in case 
of t^ obstinate a stand for the rotten boroughs. On occa- 
sion of the presentation of petitions, information was given 
of something ominous which had taken place at a meeting 
of 100,000^eople at Birmingham. After one orator there 
had, quite unconstitutionally, asked repeatedly and signifi- 
cantly the questions, whether the Lords would ‘ dare ’ to reject 
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the aRother had deoTai^ his intention to pay no taxes 
till the bill should have ^>a8(^d ; and his demaration had 
l;^n received with loud cheers. On his desking those 
-^ho agreed with him to hold up their hands^ a countless 
multitude of hands was held up ; and on his asking for a 
sign of dissent, not a single hand|swas held up. While all 
the peers who spoke upon t\ia news, from Lord Chancellor 
Brougham to his predecessor, Lord Eldon, denounced such 
proceedings as unconstitutional, no peer could, from that 
hour, be supposed ignonfiit of ^hat he was doing in 
driving the peopled and the sovereign to one Or tfie other 
of these methods of procuring a law which all but a small 
fraction of society, desired and chose to obtai^. Yet, on 
the 7th, they threw out the bill, by ^ majority in which 
they gloried, as being much larger than the ministers had 
anticipated. Their expectation was that all would now 
go well. Lord Grey had declared, that by this measure 
the administration wonld stand or fall. The measure 
having been lost, the administration must fall. After 
relating how the final debate lasted till between six and 
seven in the morning, Lord Eldon wrote : ‘ The fate of 

the bill, therefore, is decided The night was made 

interesting by the anxieties of all present. Perhaps 
fortunately the mob would not on the outside wait so long 
as it was before Lords left the ii^side of the House.’ Their 
lordships got home unmolested that autumn morning, and 
awaited joyfully the tidings of the fall of the administration. 
But they had far other news to hear. The king meant to 
prorogue parliament immediately, in order to a speedy, re- 
assembling, and going over of the whole matter again. 

This was- a prospect full of weariness and anxiety to 
everybody. As for the king, he came down to the House 
on the 20th of October, in ^mpir and spirits as yet 
apparently unchanged ; afid his ^s^ecoh « manifested the 
unrelaxed resolution of his ministers. It earnestly recom- 
mended the careful preservation of tranquillity througjiout 
the country, during the suspense in which the great 
question was held. As for the peers, some believed, and 
with too much excuse, that the hour of revoiution was 
really come. ‘ Our day here yesterday was tremendously 
alaming/ Lord Eldon had written a ^week before this 
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time. Many windows had been broken, several peera in* 
suited in the streets, and Lord ihondouderry struck insen* 
eible from his horse, by the blow of a stone. Lord Eldoi^ 
while writing of * the immense mob of reformers,’ admilM 
that there was ‘hardly a decent-looking man among 
them ahd it was^inda^ the case that the excitement m 
the time^had called out all the disorderly part of society 
into view and action. Not only the ignorant and violent 
desirers of parliamentary reform, but thieves and vaga- 
bonds, made use of the «)pportufdty to stir up the passions 
under ^hose cover they might purstie, their aims of 
■^lundeii This was made clear by the presence of well- 
know Londch faces, not only at the wipdow-breaking at 
the west ena„Jjut in the mobs at Derby and Bristol, where 
the most senous damage was done to the reform cause. 

‘ Everywhere,’ Lord Eldon said, * the mischief is occasioned 
by strangers from other parts coming to do mischief.’ The 
fact was clear ; only — Lord Eldon called these strangers 
‘reformers,’ while the police called them ‘the swell-mob.’ 
Disastrous, indeed, was the injury they did. 

The great body of reformers stood firm and calm, because 
the government did so. The House of Commons had im- 
mediately followed up the rejection of the bill by a vote 
of confidence in ministers, which removed all fear of their 
resigning; and calm patiencei was certain to carry the great 
objects of the time. But then came these incendiaries, 
stirring up riots in Derby and Nottingham first, and after-- 
wards at Bristol — not only discrediting the reform cause, 
but doing a yet more terrible mischief by perplexing and' 
alarming the« king. Tbe king remained to all appearance ‘ 
firm till alter the prorogation of parliament, the Derby 
and Notlingham riots having meantime occurred; but the 
more fearful affair at B^istoLBhook his decision and his 
comag^; and it unclii'stood that, from that date, the 
work of his ministers was more aiduous than before. 

At jperby, some lioters were consigned to jail for 
windw-breidking ; and the jail was carried by the mob, 
the prisonori leleased, and several lives lost after the 
arrival of tk^ military. At Nottingham, the castle was 
burnt — avowedly because it was the property of the Duke 
of Newcortle, To all to w’hom the name and fame of the 
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devoted Lucy Hutchinson and her spouse are dear, this 
event was a mournful one ; hdt the walls remain, and the 
J)eauty of the site cannot be impaired while any part of 
Bs&e building meets the eye. The^ duke recovered £21,000 
from the county, as damages, and certainly appeared to 
suffer mueh less under the e^ent fhan his fespeotable 
neighbours of the reform Ijarty. He evidently enjoyed his 
martyrdom. 

The Bristol mobs have always been noted for their bru- 
tality; and the outbreak '‘now was such as to amaze and 
confound the whole kingdom. It will ever lemain a 
national disgrace that such materials existed ,in such 
quantity for Lopdon rogues to operate up^jU. Nothing 
like these Bristol riots had happened since tlje Birmingham 
riots in 1791. ' * 

London rogues could have had no such power as in 
this case if the political and moral state of Bristol had 
not been bad. Its political atate was disgraceful. The 
venality of its elections was notorious. It had a close 
corporation, between whom and the citizens there was no 
community of feeling on municipal subjects. The lower 
parts of the city were the harbourage of *probably a worse 
seaport populace than any other place in England, while 
the police was ineffective and demoralised. There was no 
city in which a greater amount of savager;’ lay beneath a 
society proud, exclusive, and mutually repellent, rather 
than enlightened and accustomed to social co-operation. 
These are circumstances which go far to account for the 
•Bristol riots being so fearfulljr bad as they were. Of this 
city, Sir Charles Wetherell — ;then ^jt the height of his un- 
popularity as a vigorous opponent of the Keform Bill — was 
recorder; and there he had to go, in the last days of 
October, in his judicial cajjacitjj. Strenuous efforts had 
been made to exhibit belbre tJie ieyes of^ the BristqJ, people 
the difference between the political and judicial functions 
of their recorder, and to show them that to receive the 
judge with respect was not to countenance ihis jfelitical 
course; yet the symptoms of discontent we\;e such as to 
induce the mayor, Mr. Pinney, to apply to t^ home-office 
for military aid. Lord Melbourne sent down some troops 
of horse, which were quartered within^ reach, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the city. It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that, owing to the %rant of a common interest 
between the citizens and the corporation, scarcely an}^ 
gentlemen offered their Services as special constables bu#^ 
such as were accustomed to consider the lower classes with 
contempt as a troublesom# rabble, and rather r&lished an 
occasion {or defying and humbling them. Such was the 
preparation made in the face of the fact that Sir Charles 
AVetherell could not be induced to relinquish his public 
entry, though warned of danger hy the magistrates them- 
selves ; a&d cff the other important fact 1;hat the London 
trtgiies, driven from the metropolis by the new police, were 
known to be ^infesting every place wherev there was hope 
of confusion and spoil. , 

On Saturday, October 29, Sir Charles Wetherell entered 
Bristol in pomj) ; and before he reached the Mansion 
House at noon, he must have been pretty well con- 
vinced, by the hootings and throwing of stones, that 
ho had better have foregone the procession. For some 
hours the special constables and the noisy mob in front 
of the Mansion House exchanged discourtesies of an em- 
phatic character,’ but there was no actual violence till 
night. At night, the Mansion House was attacked, and 
the Kiot Act was read ; but the military were not brought 
down, as they ought to hav^ been, to clear the streets. 
The mayor had ‘religious scruples,' and was ‘humane;* 
and his indecision was not overborne by any aid from his 
biiother-magistrates. When military were brought in, 
it was^ after violence had hem committed, and when the 
passions of the mob were much excited. Sir Charles 
Wetherell escaped from the city that night. DuAng the 
dark hours, sounds were heard provocative of further riot ; 
shouts in the streets, and the hammering of workmen who 
were boi^rding up the lowdr'windo’v^s of the Mansion House 
and the neighbouring dwellings. On the Sunday morning, 
the rioters broke into the Mansion House without opposi- 
tion ; aifd frohi the time they got into the cellars, all went 
wrong. Hungry wretches and boys broke the necks of the 
bottles, and Q^iieen Square was strewed with the bodies of 
the dead-drunk. The soldiers were left without orders, 
and their officers without that sanction of the magistracy 
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he found himself entangled^,* He had been too muoh of 
the man to make war, without oveiTuling authorisation, 
i^n the misguided and defencele^; and he found himself 
Too much of the soldier to endure conventional dishonour. 
His trial ,began on the 9th of the next Januaryi For four 
days, he struggled on in increSsing 'agony of mind. On 
the night of the 12th, h^, for the first time, ofiaitted his 
visit at bedtime to the chamber of his children — his two 
young motherless daughters: hg was heard walking for 
hours about his^room ; and when the court. assembled in 
the morning, *it was to hear that the prisoner had sha^ 
himself through the heart. The. whole series of events at 
Bristol became fiiore and more disconnected In the general 
mind with the subject of the Kefdrm Bilf, as facts erfine 
out which showed that other proximate causes of disturb- 
ance would have, no doubt, wrought the same efiects, sooner 
or later, as well as the one which chanced to occur. The 
question which did, from tfiat time, lie deep down in 
thoughtful minds was, how long our Christian profession 
and our heathen practice — our social and military combi- 
nations — were to be supposed compatibly, after a man who 
united in himself the virtues of both had been driven to 
suicide by their contrariety. 

It is necessary to note the ^ocial disturbances which fol- 
lowed upon the rejection of the second Reform Bill ; but 
it is no less necessary to point out that the turbulence of 
this, as of all seasons, is easy to observe, while no account 
can be given which can rep|8sent to the imagination tfie 
prevailing calmness and order of the time. Calmness and 
order present no salient point for narrative and description ; 
but their existence must not therefore be overlooked. A 
truly heroic state o'f self-discipline and obedience to law 
prevailed over the land, wbi^S in particular spots the 
turbulent were able to excite the giddy and the ignorant 
to riot. The nation was steadily rising to its most heroic 
mood; that mood in which, the next ye%r, its carried 
through the sublime enterprise which no man, in the 
darkest moment, had any thought of surrendering. 
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. CHAPTER V. 

National A)litical Union — Metr(^li&n Union — Question of a Creation 
of Peers — The Waverers — Gra\^y of the Time — Proclamatiqd 
against Political Uuions-^he Cliol^ra-^The Unknown Tongues^ 
Opening of the Session — Tfiiird Reform Bill — Final Passage through 
thd CommoDls — First Reading in the Lords— l^elate and Division — 
-PresBuje from Without — Meetings and Petitions — Newball ffiU 
Meeting— Defeat of Ministers — Resignation of Ministers — Address 
of the ComiAons — Attempt to form a Cabine2 — Failure — Agitation 
(^throughout tl*e Country — The Unions — London Municipality — 
Soldiery and Police — Lord Grey recalled— King’s Appeal to the 
Peers — Progress of the Bill — Its Passage into Law — Position of the 
House of I^rdS — Substance of the Reform Bill — What the Bill is 
and is not — State of Public Interests — The King — The Adminis- 
tration — Aspects of the Time. * 

The preparations for the renewal of the struggle for parlia- 
mentary reform began immediately hfter the prorogation, 
and were of a Tbry serious character on every hand. As 
might be expected from the protraction of the quarrel, 
each party went further in its own direction; and the 
king, whose station was in iPhe middle, became occasionally 
irresolute, through anxiety ; an anxiety which plainly 
affected his health. 

• On the 31st of October,^ the London Political Union 
held an important meeting, *which was so fully attended 
tha,t the multitude adjourned to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
object of tbe day was to decree and organise a** National 
Union, the provincial associations to be connected with it 
as branches, sending del^atoe to the central board. Thus 
far, ali had gon^i well* *as regalded these unions. The 
administration had not been obliged to recognise their 
existence, while undoubtedly very glad of the fact. 
Whetifer thfeir existence was constitutional, was one of the 
two great questions of the day. Hitherto, the government 
were not obliged to discuss it, in public or private, or to 
give any opinion; for, till now, the unions had done 
nothing objectioDa3?le. Now, however, the difficulty 
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began. The less informed and more violent members of 
the London Union insisted 'apon demanding universoil 
puffrage, and other matters not included in the bill, while 
wiser majority chose to adhere to their watchword : 

' ‘ The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bilh’ The 
minority i^ceded, and constituted a jpetropolitati union of 
their own, whose avowed oljject was to defeat the ministerial 
measure, in order to obtain a more thoiough opening of the 
^^presentation. In their advertisements, they declared all 
hereditary privileges anti all distinction of ranks to be 
unnatural and Vicious; and invited the woi'king'-men 
throughout the country to come up to their grand 4 meetiii^ 
at White Condiiit House, on the 7th of J^ovember, de- 
claring that such a display of strength pnist carry jlU 
before it. The government brougnt soldiery round the 
metropolis, had an army of special constables sworn in — 
all in a quiet way — and as quietly communicated with 
the union leaders. On the 5th, the Hatton Garden 
magistrates informed these leaders that their proposed pro- 
ceedings were illegal. A deputation begged admission to 
the presence of the home secretary. Lord Melbourne saw 
them, and quietly pointed out to them ’vthich passages of 
their address were seditious, if not treasonable, involving 
in the guilt of treason all persons who attended their 
meeting for the purpose of promoting the objects proposed. 
The leaders at once abandoned their design. The minis- 
ters were blamed for letting them go, and taking no notice 
of the seditious advertisement; but no one who, at this 
distance of time, compares ihe Melbourne and the Sid- 
mouth days, can doubt that the forbearance was as wise as 
it was kind. What the offenders needed was better know- 
ledge, not penal restraint, as their conduct in disbanding 
plainly showed. The peaca of fociety lost nothing, and 
the influence of the ^vemme^ gai;ied much,^by the 
ministers showing themselves wiJling to enlighten rather 
than to punish ignorance, and to reserve their penalties, 
where circumstances allowed it, for wilful jftid obstinate 
violations of the law. The affair, however,! alarmed the 
sovereign and the more timid of the aristocracy who had 
hitherto supported the reform measure. 

At the same time, Lord Grey was jieset by deputations 
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from all ranks and classes, ^urginff the shortening of the 
recess to the utmost, and the ea^pediting the measure by 
all possible means ; and especially by induoiDg the kin^ 
to create peers in sufficient numbers to secure tiffin 
immediate passage of the bill through the House of Lords. 
All the interests of the® kingdom were suffering under 
suspense «i,nd disappointment, and the popular indignation 
against the obstructive peera was growing dangerous.. 
This proposition of a cr^tion of j)eers was the other greii< 
quesJioA^f the day. ^ 

^And seldom or never has there been af question more 
serious.® Men saw now that the word ‘ revolution,’ so 
often in the mouths of the anti-reformera, might prove to 
be not so inaj^licablo as had been supposed ; that, if the 
peers should not come immediately and voluntarily, and 
by the light of their own convictions, into harmony with 
the other two powers of the government, it would prove 
true that, as they were theAselves saying, * the balance of 
the constitution was destroyed.* Was it not already so ? 
it was asked. Unless a miraculous enlightenment was to be 
looked for between October and December, was there any 
alternative but civil war, and, in some way or another, 
overbearing the Lords? Civil war was out of the question 
for such a handful of obstructives. The king, commons, 
and people could not be ke^ waiting much longer for the 
few who showed no sign of yielding ; and it would be the 
best kindness to all parties to get the obstructives out- 
voted, by an exertion of that kingly power whose existence 
nobody disputed, however undesirable might be its fre- 
quent exercise. Fronl day to day was this consideration 
urged upon tlie premier, who never made any i^ply to it. 
It was not a time when men saw the full import of what 
they asked ; nor was a ^ubj^ct on which the prime- 
minisifr could open his* lips to deputations. He must 
have felt, like oveiy responsible and every thoughtful 
man, Jhat np more serious and mournful enterprise could 
be proposed to any minister than to destroy the essential 
character of*any one of the three component parts of the 
government f and that, if such a destruction should prove 
to be a necessary condition of the requisite purification of 
another, it was the •very hardest and most fearful of condi- 
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when the sick could not be carried to cholera hospitals, 
their abodes should be -^tcheJl and guarded, to preYciit 
of>mmunioation ; that the word ‘sick* should be con- 
***^picuously painted on the front of the dwelling, while there 
were patients there, and the word ‘ caution ’ /or some 
weeks afterwards. Men began 'to think of the nightly 
bell and dead-cart, and of* grass growing in the streets, 
^nd received with panic th^ news of the actual appearance 
li^the disease in various parts of the island at the same 
time^ In the truthful spirit of bistory, it mus{ be told 
that a large and thoughtful class of society were d^plj^ 
moved and impressed at this time by what was* taking 
place in Edward Irving’s chapel and sect* Men and 
women were declared to have the gift of unknown tonguer; 
and the manifestations of the power — ^whatever in the vast 
range of the nervous powers of man it might be — were 
truly awe-striking. Some laughed then, as many^augh 
now; hut it may be doubted whether any thoughtful 
person could laugh in face of the facts. We have the 
testimony of a man who could never be listened to without 
respeot-A)f a man whose heart and mind were not only 
naturally cheerful but anchored on a cheerful faith — as to 
what was the aspect of that season to such men as himself. 
In reply to some question about the Irvingite gift. Dr. 
Arnold writes : ‘ If the thing bd real, I should take it merely 
as a sign of the coming of the day of the Lord — the only use, 
as fEir as I can make out, that ever was derived from the 
gift of tongues. I do not se^ that it was ever made 
vehicle of instruction, or ever superseded the study of 
tongues, but that it was merely a sign of the power of God ; 
a man being for the time transformed into a mere instru- 
ment to utter sounds which he himself understood not 
..... However, whether this <jbe a real sign or no, I 
believe that “the day of the Lord” coming — that is, 

the termination of one of the gieat ditovcs [ages] of the 
human race, whether the final one of all or not : that, I 
believe, no created being knows or can kno^. The ter- 
mination of the Jewish atwv in the first ceiftury, and of 
the Boman diuv in the fifth and sixth, were \iaoh marked 
by the same concurrence of calamities, wars, tumults, 
pestilences, earthquakes, &c., all marking the time of one 
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of God’s peculiar seasons of visitation. .... My sense of 
the evil of the times, and fbVlult prospects I am bringing 
up my children, is overwhelmingly bitter. All the monal 
and physical world apl)ear8 so exactly to announce 
coming of the “ great day of the Lord ” — that is, a period 
of fearful visitation, to»terminate the existfiig state of 
things— ^whether to terminate^the whole existence of the ^ 
human race, neither man noi; angel knows — that no en^ 
tireness of private happiness can possibly close my 
against the sense of if.’ Thus could the though^?— 
active ifi the duties of life — ^feel at this iime; and^when 
ioen ofibusiness proposed to each other any of the ordinary 
enterprises jf their calling, they were sure to encounter 
looks of surprise, ai^d be asked how. anything could be 
done while the cholera and the Keform Bill engrossed 
men’s minds. At the same time, London was overhung 
with heavy logs; and that sense of indisposition was 
prevalent — that vague restlessness and depression — which 
are observable in the seasons when cholera manifests 
itself. When the king went down to the House, to open 
the session on the 6th of December, it was observed Aat 
he did not look*well ; and the topics of the speech — the 
disputed bill, the pestilence, the distress, the riots — were 
not the most cheerful. It was under such influences as these 
that parties came together in parliament, for what all knew 
to be the final struggle on the controversy of the time. 

On the 12 th of December, Lord John Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a new Reform Bill. It was to be not 
less elflcicnt than the last, ^nd the few alterations made 
tended to render it nwre so. There was now also a new 
census — that of the year then closing ; so that fho census 
of 1821, with all the diflSculties which hung about it, 
might be dismissed. Tly biR wa^ read a flrst time. The 
debate# on the second reilding began on Friday the 16th, 
and was continued the next evening, concluding early in 
the morning' of Sunday the 18th, when the majority was 
162 iif a H6use of 486. The majority was a very large 
one ; and mtnisters might rest on that during the Christ- 
mas recess; •but the spirit of opposition to reform in 

t enoral, and to this bill in particukr, was growing more 
eroe from day to d%y. 
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The House met again on the 17th of January, and on 
the 20th went into comnftttefe on the bill. It is amusing 
to read the complaints of the anti-reformers about being 
Mrried in committee — as if the* provisions of the biS 
were perfectly new to them. Some changes Jiad been 
introduced*" since the long suirfmer nights, of which so 
many had been spent in c^he discussion of the «tneasure, 
^and these — due mainly to* the use of the new census — 
^Sfcjgre considered with all possible dilatoriness. By no 
arifeVf delay, however, could th*e minority of the com- 
mittee protract its sittings beyond the 9th of March. 
The report was considered on the 1 4th. When,*' on tEe 
19th, the third ^ reading was moved for, l ord Mahon, 
seconded by Sir John Malcolm, made the iast effort em- 
ployed in House of Commons against the bill. He 
moved that it should be read that day six months ; and a 
debate of three nights ensued — worn out as all now felt 
the subject to be. Worn out^as all felt the subject to be, 
there was a freshness given to it by the thought that 
must have been in every considerate mind, that here the 
people’s representatives were ending their preparations for 
a great new period ; that they had done 'their share, and 
must now await the doubtful event — the one party ex- 
pecting revolution if the bill did become law, and the 
other if it did not. All felt Assured that they should not 
have to discuss a fourth bill, and that the issue now rested 
finally with the Lords. At such a moment, the words of 
the leaders are weighed with (i strong interest. ‘At this*, 
the last stage of the Keform ‘Bill,’ said Lord Mahon, ‘ on 
the brink of the most momentous decision to which, not 
only this^ House, but, I believe, any legislative assembly 
in any country, ever came — when the real alternative at 
issue is no longer betwoem reform or no reform, but 
between a moderate reform on'tW one hand, and* a re- 
volutionary reform on the other — at such a pioment, it is 
with feelings of no ordinary difficulty that I venture to 
address you.’ Lord John Russell’s closing ‘declaration, 
when the last division had yielded a majority^of 116, in a 
House of 594, was this : ‘ With respect to thcf^expectations 
of the government, he would say that in proposing this 
measure they had not acted lightly, but after much con- 
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sideration, whicli had induced them to think, a year ago, 
that a measure of this kftid was necessary, if they meant 
to stand between the abuses which they wished to correct, 
and the convulsions which they desired to avoid. He mis 
convinced that if parliament should refuse to entertain a 
measure *of this nature, they would place in dbllision that 
party v^ich, on the one hanc}, opposed all reform in the 
Commons House of parliament, and that which, on th^ 
other, desired a reform extending to universal sufEmqjf^ 
The consequence of thSfe would "T^e, that much blood-^wfld 
be ^hed* in’ the struggle between the 56i?>tending parties, 
lihd he^was perfectly persuaded that the British constitu- 
tion would ^perish in the conflict. I ipove, sir, that this 
^ill do pass.Ji It passed; and then ‘the next question, 

“ That this be the title of the bill — A Bill to amend the 
Eepresentation of the People of England and Wales,” was 
carried by acclamation. Lord John Bussell and Lord 
Althorp were ordered to carry the bill to the Lords, and to 
request the concurrence of their lordships to the same.’ 

When they discharged their errand, three days after- 
wards — on Monday, March 26 — they were attended by a 
large number af members of their own House. The first 
reading in the Lords took place immediately; and the 
second, which was to be a period of critical debate, was 
fixed for the 5th of April, hut, for reasons of convenience, 
did not begin till the 9th. Already, on this first night, 
there was a defection of waverers from the late majority — 

' several peers intimating tl;jeir intention of voting the bill 
into committee ; some in hopes that it might be improved 
there into something good, and others because there was now 
less danger in passing the bill than in refusing it. This 
conduct, after the anti-reformers had strained every n,erve 
to bring up before the Ring's face all the opposition that 
could j be aroused throughout lAio British islands — Lord 
Roden having presented at the lev6e on the 28th of 
February a' petition against reform, signed by 230,000 
Irish^ Proijtestants — discouraged some members of their 
lordships* House, and exasperated others ; so that the con- 
flict of pasftions within the House wa^s almost as fierce as 
between their House and the unions. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham did what ^he could to accommodate matters all 
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round, by promising that, if tbeir lordships would throw 
out the bill on the second reitfing, he would himself im- 
n^iately bring in a Eeform Bill, by which representa- 
tions should be given to all the lar^e towns, and some con- 
solidation of boroughs be effected. Absurd as ^ was the 
supposition «that the country would give up its own bill 
for one from the Duke of « Buckingham, the inoident is 
^orth noting as a proof thaf the high Conservatives were 
^*gtong way — ^were surrendering their main arguments of 
Si&^^ian analogy, and becoming eager to avoyv them- 
selveint^iformers^ • 

The deepest anxiety that had yet, been felt wat about 
the division on th^ question of the second reading in the 
Lords. The stanch Tories saw that it was % too clear,’ m 
Lord Eldon said, that their own pai-ty would split on this 
question, and that then it was to be feared th© bill would 
pass. The reform lords saw that another triumph of their 
opponents would be the doom of their House ; while they 
were by no means sure that the bill would pass even in 
case of victory now ; for the event would be determined 
by the waverers, who could not be dej^ended on at the last 
moment. The debate extended over the ilights from the 
9th to the 13th of April. It was bright morning on the 
14th when the votes were taken. The lights had grown 
yellower and dimmer in the fiesh daylight, the faces of 
the wearied legislators had appeared more and more hag- 
gard and heated; and at last, the slanting rays of the 
morning sun shone full in upon^ the woolsack, as the keen 
eyes of the chancellor shot tbeir glances, as wakefu] as 
ever, from under the great wig. < The attendance of 
strangers was as full as it had been twelve hours before ; 
for it was not a scene which men would miss for the sake 
of food and sleep. It was a qvart^ past seven on Friday 
morning, when the Hou&e adjoui^ned, after yielding a 
majority of nine to the administration. 

In a few hours, lists were handed about wKicli sl^owed 
how the minority of forty-one of six months before had 
been changed into a majority of nine. Seventeen peers 
had turned round. Twelve who had been abi#ent before, 
now voted for the bill ; and ten who had voted against it 
before, now absented themselves. Amoijg the twelve were 
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the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of London, St. 
David’s, Worcester, and Chester. Among the ten was the 
Bishop of Peterborongh. It wdk the bishop^ who saved 
the bill this time ; bnt tjieir deed did not restore the credit 
their order had lost in October. 

The Easter recess, whmh postponed the meeting of the 
Houses till the 7t& of May, now afforded time for the 
people to apply that ‘ pressure from without ’ which might 
be necessary to prevent the wa rerers from spoiling the b:U^ 
in committee. This ‘ pi;essure from without ’ was sno^jn 
of bjr tha peers with an abhorrence and contempt iiv^raich 
itris impossible for any one who appreciated their function 
not to sympathise. But they had brought it upon them- 
selves ; and- now they must bear it. The Birmingham 
r^olitical Union met on the 27th of April, and invited all 
the unions of the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Stafford, to congregate at Newhall Hill in Birmingham, on 
the day of the re-assembling of parliament. Monster 
meetings were held in all the large towns, and monster 
petitions sent to the king to yield to the necessity for 
creating more peers. The Edinburgh meeting, 60,000 
strong, was he^jd before the windows of Charles X. at 
Holyrood ; and the^ he saw the spectacle of an orderly 
assemblage mot to express their concord with their sove- 
reign, and their determination to aid him in obtaining for 
them the rights to which hO^ was able to see that time had 
given birth. The cheering of that multitude for ‘King 
William, the father of his country,* must have gone to the 
exile’s heart. The petitions to the king and the Lords 
from Li'^rpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Paisley* Dundee^ and indeed from every populous 
place in the- land, were in exactly the same strain, and 
nearly in the same words. That from Birmingham im- 
plored the peers ‘ not ,drfv 0 despair a high-minded, 
generous, and fearless people, or to urge them on, by a 
rejection of ^eir claims, to demands of a much more ex- 
tensivcs natijre, but rather to pass the Reform Bill into a 
law, unimpaired in any of its great parts and provisions.’ 
The National Union, on the 3rd of May, spoke out plainly 
enough. Its petition informed the Lords, that if they 
denied or impaired the bill, ‘there was reason to expect 
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that Ihe payment of taxes would cease, that other oldiga- 
tions of society would disregarded, and that the ulti- 
mate consequence might be the utter extinction of the 
p^vileged orders.’ Among the serious and solemn peti- 
tions which it is a duty to place upon record, there was a 
fable put ^«tb which should staivi besj^de them, as having 
done as much for the great cause as any or all of them. It 
has passed into a proverb ; but its original delivei^ should 
Ste registered, for the benefit of a far future. At a meeting 
aP^^^l^nton, a clergyman, who felt bimself equally at home 
and iVliS to speak the truth among peers and cottagers, 
after declaring in regard to the bishops that he ‘ cquld n^t 
but blush to have seen so many dignitaries of the Church 
arrayed against the wishes and happiness of^the people,’ 
went on to say : * As for the possibility of *the House fif 
Lords preventing ere long a reform of parliament, I hold 
it to be the most absurd notion that ever^ entered into 
human imagination. I do not^mean to be disrespectful, 
but the attempt of the Lord! to stop the progress of reform 
reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, th^re set in a great ^od 
upon that town ; the tide rose to ar^i incredible hoi^t ; 
the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
ihreatened with destruction. Jn the midst of this sublime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who^ Jived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house 'mth mop and 
pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water,, 
and vigorously pushing awajf the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit up ; 
but I nee^ not tell you that the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent 
at a slop or a puddle, but s^e should not have meddled 
with a tempest. GentWmen, be^t your ease; bg quiet 
and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington.’ 

The congregation of the unions at Birmingham on the 
7th of May composed the largest meeting believed t%^ have 
been ever held in Great Britain. The num^^rs did not 
fall short of 15C(,000. The hustings were ejected at the 
bottom of the slope of Newhall Hill, in a position so 
favourable that the voices of most of the speakers reached 
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to the outskirts of the great assemblage, and to the throngs 
on the roofs of the surroundir^ houses. The unions inured 
in upon the ground in one wide unbroken stream, till th» 
gazers were almost ready to ask one another' whether thffe 
was not a convention of the nation itself. At the sound of 
the bugle" from the» hustings, silence was instantly pro- 
duced; and Mr. Attwood, the, chairman, announced to 
the assemblage the object of ^he meeting — to avow the 
unabated interest and resolute will of the people in th|^ 
cause of reform, and th^r deterihination to supportijlKr 
excellent king and his patriotic minister^ in carry^i^for- 
ward th^^r great measure into law. While the c^irman 
was speaking^ the Bromsgrove Union, wl)ich arrived late, 
WM seen apprpfLching from afar. Their assembled brethren 
grated them with the union hymn — deserving of record 
from being then familiar to every child in the land. It 
never was so sung before, nor aft^ for now, a hundred 
'thousand voices pealed it foath jn music which has never 
died away in the hearts of those who heard it. Seventy- 
four members of the Societ;v,j^f Friends — men of education, 
who had just joined the^jfmion on principle — might now 
knov|something ef th»ower of music. A different order 
of men, who could nybe on the ground — some soldiers of 
the Scots Greys who had quietly joined the union — must 
have listened fro^within thair barracks with a longing to 
be on the hill. Duke of Wellington was reckoning 

on their serviaift to finish the business, after all ; but the 
hymn seenny to tell that t^e warlike intentions were 
wholly on jpe side. ^ 

XJ^aON HYMN. 

‘ Lo ! we answer ! see, we come, 

Quick at Freedom’s holy call. 

We come ! we mme !• we cjjme 1 we come ! 

To dp the gftitous work of all ; 

And hark ! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, Liberty I 

£k)d is our guide 1 from field, from wave, 

From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 

We come, onr country’s rights to save, 

*And speak a tyrant faction's doom. 

And hark 1 we raue from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword. Liberty ! 

2 H 
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God is our guide 1 uo swords we draw. 

We kindle iwt battle fires ; 

By unioUf justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires* 

We raise the watohwoi^*' Liberty ! 

We will, we will, we will be free I ' 

S' 

Spirit-stirring as this w^, a more solemn manifestation 
followed : the plighting of their faith by these* hundred 
v^pusand earnest men. * fiere/ said one of the speakers, 
mti^^glt, ‘ I call upon yoti to repeat, with head unoovered, 
and the fa^e^ of heaven and the God of jiistioe^ and 
mercy, the following words after me.’ Every man baied 
his head, and, wjth the true Anglo-Saxon spirit swelling 
at his heart, uttered slowly, one ]by one. is they were 
given forth, these words : ‘ With unbroken faith, through 
every peril and privation, we here devote ourselves and 
our children to our co-^try’s cause/ 

On this same 7th of May, the Duke of Wellington was • 
beginning to see how the hppe of such multitudes as this 
was likely to be foiled, anCrorelying confidently on the 
Scots Greys in their barracks putting down this par- 
ticular multitude, if it should p'le.ve troublesome. mMrs. 
Partington was going to her cupboard, to bring out her 
mop. On this same 7th of May, th(3*v Lords, on reassem- 
bling after Easter, went immediately ’ipto committee on 
the bill ; and, as their first act, overthrewi.Jhe administra- 
tion. Before the echoes of the hymn had^ell died away 
at Birmingham, before the ^tears were welh dried whicdi 
the plighting of the faith haw brought upon inatny cheeks, 
the Lords in London had decided, by a majority! .of Ihirty- 
five against ministers, and on the motion of Losd Lynd- 
hurst, to postpone the disfranchising clauses, going first to 
the consideration of the new* franchises. When Lord Grey 
moved to have the business stand over till the ^lOth, ho 
was taunted with a desire to delay the bill. Lord Ellon- 
borough ‘could assure the noble earl and their lordships 
that, from the side of the House on which «he salt, there 
was no wish whatever to interpose any delay to the ad- 
justment of the measure.’ He went on to^ intimate that 
he was ready to proceed with a very large measure of 
reform. As, however, he had give^ no notice of any re- 
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forming intentions, and as the ministers found them^lTes 
in a minority of thirtj^-fiva an tjie Te^ first clause, Lord 
Grey persisted in asking for and obtaining an interval of 
three days. • ^ 

Within those three days it became know that the divi- 
sion on tbe Monday nigkt, the 7th, was the nesult of an 
intrigue which had been going ^on for many months. The 
king’s personal intercourses had been throughout with 
some of the highest Conservatives in the country, rath^ 
than with his minister* and tUbir connections. He^fUr 
old, find: Very dependent on the ladies Jiis faUM||^he 
WAS no statesman ; and he had no knowledge of ^ne mind 
and condition of the people, except through those who sur- 
rounded hinS., His ^wife, some of his daughters (the 
children of Mis. Jordan), and his sisters, were opposed to 
the new measure, and w^ere kept in constant alarm by 
their Conservative friends ; and t^j^fed the king^s mind 
with apprehensions which ginfi^fro^him for the discharge 
of his duty towards his mini^rs and his people. Lord 
Wharncliffe, as reprosenta^^ of the anti-reforming lords, 
had engaged to Lord Gjj^at the beginning of the winter, 
that|the bilj should iMKrried through the second reading 
if no new peers we™made ; and accordingly the king was 
not asked to cre^jT peers. That the whole business was 
to he overthrowjy in committee, and when, was certainly 
known iiii Edii^^gh beforehand, when the ministers them- 
selves wjere the dark as to what was likely to happen. 
Orders liaMttso been issued ^rom the Horse Guards mr all 
the c»fficoj^n furlough to join their regiments before this 
critical jKek; and ewery preparation that could be made 
by the^ukeof Wellington for putting down risings of the 
people iwas made. During this week, orders were sent 
down ijo the barracks a^Binjdngham that the Soots Greys 
shouldlbe daily a^d niglftiy bootdft and saddled, with ball- 
cartri(^e re^y for use at a moment’s notice. The Con- 
servat^es wwe determined that there should be a revolu* 
tion repher than that the Eeform Bill should pass. 

Thd people were, however, too strong and too deter- 
mines to render a revolution necessary. They were in- 
digj^it on behalf of the ill-used minii^ers ; indignant at, 
the ISeakness of th^ king; indignant at the meddling of 
^ 2 H 2 
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the rbyal ladies ; and in the last degree indignant at the 
intrigues of the Tory* leaders : but they knew their 
strength to be so great that they had only to put it forth 
j'f aceably to subdue the adverse faction by a manifestation 
of will, instead of by force of arms. A nobler scene was 
never enaorf^ed by any nation than th^t of the hine days’ 
waiting while the country was without a government. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 8th, a cabinet council 
"Nwas held, when it was determined to request from the 
a creation of peers SsufiScieni to cany the bill. The 
two jC:fhest o^cfors of the realm, the prime-mirffstei* and 
the lord^chancellor, went to Windsor, to make^thisve- 
quest. As none ^ of the three persons present were likely 
to report what passed in this in^rview^ it cannot be 
spoken of with any certainty ; but a morning paper which 
professed to have information, declared that the king wept, 
and lamented that l/^^ust sacrihce his ministers to his 
wife, his sisters, and his^^ldr^n. The ministers tendered 
their resignations. On vJ^nesday morning, a special 
messenger brought a letter iKfpi the king, accepting the 
resignations of the cabinet. l»^king came to town the 
same morning, to hold a levee ; StsI ke then formally re- 
ceived the resignations of the whole. ^administration, with 
those of their friends in the royal hoiih^old. The Whigs 
made a complete clearance, leaving not i^ingle official, of 
any rank, about the king. They had do^Awith ihe busi- 
ness; and they left a clear field for the afeti -reformers. 
The Duke of Wellington afterwards spoke ofhvis Ifruitles? 
enterprise of the next nine days as an act oi ^oalUant de- 
votedness, in which he was willing to saorificnv himself 
rather than desert his sovereign in an hour of poKplexity 
and distress. It might be so ; and the duke might ejasily be 
too much feared, and too much respected, by the intiHguers, 
to be invited to their counsels ; but the J^lame of tfcU^yal 
perplexity and distress should rest where it is due. |lt was 
not the king who was deceived and deserted, out his 
ministers. The honour and fidelity wore all ofi theii* side ; 
and if the Duke of Wellington went in to the resloue, it 
was on the appeal of a sovereign who had weakly delserted 
his faithful advisers and servants, and given himsel# into 
the hands of persons no less weak, w^o had brought him 
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into a difficulty from which they could not rescue him. If 
he had refused to aid }Jfa *sovhreign, the duke said he 
‘should have been ashamed to show his face in the streets^* 
He endeavoured rather ^ to assist the king in the distrefB- 
ing circrynstances in which he was placed;’ meaning, 
however, by these ‘•distrJssing circumstances/ the advice 
of Lord •Grey to create peere^ and not the position of 
humiliation, in regard to LorddGrey, in which a clique of 
helpless advisers had placed the^ sovereign. On the 
nesday qvening, the nfinisters announced to thadl^o 
Houses tneir relinquishment of the govtoimen^^i the 
country ^ and on thev Thursday, the Commoi^C on the 
motion of Lqrd Ebrington, addressed tbe Mlffe* deploring 
tb# retirement«of the late administration, sum imploring his 
majesty to take nonevfor bis advisers would not caxTy 
tbe reform measure unimpaired, aja^l^ithout delay. It 
was on this occasion that Mr.^lffing declared himself 
‘ entirely ignorant of the oaflsej^ch had led to the extra- 
ordinary resignation ; ’ a sta^lraaent which first occasioned 
loud laughter, and then joined up Lord Althorp to make 
an explanation, which joplistened to in breathless silence, 
as he spoke withS;he d^mest deliberation and the strongest 
emphasis. The m^rent he had uttered the words, there 
was ‘ a ])urst of jeering, by far the most enthusiastic, 
universal, and continued, ever witnessed within the 
walls of parliajjimnt.’ Lord Althorp’s words were, ‘ I have 
ao objection^ state — that the advice which we thought 
il: our dnijMo offer to his Majesty was, that he should 
ereatq a d^ber of peers sufficient to enable us to carry 
the Eef^i Bill through the other House of parliament in 
an efficifct form.* The same advice was now tendered to 
the by the Commons in tbe address passed this 

nigh^f^nd he did not fe^l hihaself at liberty to neglect it, 
eveu w^iile placing himself in the hands of anti-reformers. 

‘ His miajestyJnsisted,’ declared the Duke of Wellington, 
a week^ later, ‘that some extensive measure of reform — I 
use his majesty’s own words — should be carried.’ But the 
duke was opposed to all parliamentary reform. What was 
to be dbne ? ‘The duke proposed a compromise. He pro- 
pose^to set aside the question of an ‘unconstitutional* 
creatidn of peers by ^^an ting a measure of reform ‘mode- 
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paupe/ class ; that tho honest and independent of their order 
were drawn down faster an(^ faster into pauperism ; that 
tho class of small shopkeepers were becominf^, in increasing 
numbers, unable to pay rates, dnA compelled, instead, to 
apply for relief; that country parishes were exhibiting 
themselves, ivith leas and less shame, as scenes of un- 
principled jobbing and scigidalous vice, where every one 
who could, thrust his hand into the public purse, where 



relieve the pauperism of* the «oountr 5 \ Here was this 
enormous tax, becoming ruinous by annual increase, less 
production from the land, less industry among the labourers, 
more vice, more misery, a great race of illegitimate children 
growing up, riots by day, fires by night, tifo stout heart of 
England sinking, and likely to bo soon broken ; and all 
from the existence of a poor-law system for whose repeal 
or alteration there was no popf^lar demand, while it was 
certain that every item of it would be clutched fast to the 
last moment by parties and persons the inostt difficult to^ 
deal with, from their lack of either enlightenment or 
public principle. Next to the reform question, the gravest 
which presented itself to the handling of the new ifeinistry 
was undoubtedly that of the poor-law. ^ 

If it was proposed to lighten tho pressure upcm the\ oor- 
rate by the resource of eini^atioli, thg question was, ho w\^as 
it to be done? — where wdre the pbople ta.go? Thd*' ti^i' 
principles of colonisation were on the eve of being 
nounced, but they were not yet understood ; and ^thcrev 
was the story of the Swan Kiver settlement, new and dis- ) 
heartening, within every man’s knowledge. *The Swan 
Biver settlement dates from 1829 as a Briftsh colony, i 
The accounts given of the district, on the western coj^st ‘of* j 
New Holland, by Captain Stirling, wko became its first j 
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governor, caused the grandest expectations. And tTie &ult 
of the failure did not li^ iii» any deception about the 
natural advantages of the place. The fault was in igjior- 
ance of the first princif)lsss of colonisation. Vast traWs of 
land wQie sold or granted to individuals. The colony 
was to be*excinpt€«i, as a favour, fr#m any importation of 
•cunvictg. The settlers \^^ere.to be allowed 200 acres of ^ 
land for every labouring man, woman, or child above ten^, 
years of age, that they should import into the colony ; 
and forty acres of land? were given, lyi to the end Qfj[3L830, 
for every amount of £3 imported int(f the set^^ifi’ent in 
afiy sigape. Thus ^Land superabounded in ^^portion to 
capital; and the capital brought in,,thpj^h so scanty 
i^ proportionate tha land, abounded in, proportion to the 
labour. The richest of the colonisfci' could obtain no 
labourers; and the}" sat down upon their lands, surrounded 
by tlyiir rotting goods, their ujiieless tools, and the frames 
of houses which there w«re nb hands to erect; without 
shelter, and certain soon to be without food, if more labour 
could not be obtained. Instead of more, there was daily 
less, as the few labourers who were on the spot made use 
of their first e\^jrbitant earnings to possess themselves of 
enough of the cheap land to make them their own masters. 
Now it appeared that the secret of the success of other 
settlements, pitied for thei# liability to convict immigration, 
was in their convict labour ; and the Swan River colonists 
jietitioned ^he government at home to send them convicts 
*to save them from destiliction. Some of the settlers 
wandered away, as they could find opportunity, to other 
colonic^, stri]^)t of ev^ything, or carrying the mere wrecks 
oP thwr expensivo outfit, and declaring of the famous 
Sw^ River district, ‘ It is a country to break one’s heart 
anJrpeople at home heaili suqji tales of peiylexity and 
^^s^r as sho(it the pSjfiilar confidence in emigration as a 
Resource, arJd might well make the government hesitate in 
pegar^ing it as a remedy, ii^ any degree, for the intolerable 
preVsuro u^on the })Oor-rate. 

And whJt was the state of older colonies ? The moral 
sense of tliefnation must be met in regard to the abolition 
dtB- sl^ery. From the time of the issue of the famous 
circular in Canningis day — from the time that the cause of 
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the ne^o had been taken up by the powers at home — it 
was certain that a radical* clAmge must take place in the 
relation between the proprietors of men and their legal 
hnittan property ; and none who •saw what a vast universe 
of morals lies above and beyon^ the range of ..the law, 
could for a moment doubt what that*' change ‘would be. 
But there were enough of Bien,,^s there are in every com- 
munity, who see nothing above and beyond the existing 
law, to make the process of change appear in anticipation 
veryteifficult and h^ardous. Thtse interested j^.htgnan 
propriefeitship would perhaps no longer try to push Clark- 
son into dock at Liverpool, or (^ven dare to •murder 
missionaries%^UQh a distance as Demerara ; h^t they had 
to be remindec^^at laws could bo •altered or abolishad, 
and taught that principles exist which compel- the 

destruction of bad laws : and unwilling pupils like these 
are very slow at learning itheir lesson. This mighty* work, 
of the abolition of slavery' lay elear before the eyes of the 
ministers, needing to bo done, and soon. Another colony 
in the west — Canada — was in an unsatisfactory state ; but 
the call for reform there appeared to be less pressing than 
it really was, and no adequate attention w3s given to it for 
yet a few years. As for our great Indian dependencies, 
there was no option about attending to them and their 
needs, for the Company’s charter was about to expire ; but 
it was a question of mighty importance to future ages, as , 
well as of vital consequence to many millions of living^ 
men, what the terms of the great East India proprietor- 
ship or administration should be from this time forward : 
whether the new doctrine of commercial freedon^ should 
spread to*the nations of the east, by our 'practi<5^of * it 
there ; or whether any of the time-hallowed monS^lies 
of the most majestic o J jnerchant^ companies shoullkbe 
contended for against the rising popular will. * 

Nearer home, there was that difficulty, without limit « . 
to depth and extent — the state of Ireland. The fj^rm in ^ 
which the spirit of outrage now showed itself^ was opposi-V 
tion to the Church.* It had become impossible to collect 
tithe in Ireland; and men saw that to collect tithe in 
Ireland would never be possible again. Here w^ 
insulted Church to be vindicated — foi* there was as yet no^ 
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debate whether to maintain it— and, at all events, the 
starving Irish clergy to ^e Isuccoui^ ; many of whom 
had pawned or sold their furniture and clothes, and* were 
working like labourer! to raise potatoes to feea their 
children, or were thanlftful for the gift of a meal of porridge 
for theii^ families* from a heighboifr. In England, too, in 
placeB*where the clergymen* were strict about their dues^ 
an imitation of Irish methods of dealing with tithe cof^ 
lectors began to be heard of ^ and the affair was bepoming 
uT^ent^ Chancery reform, and many ^mprovemeT'^k in our 
judicial system besides, were needed and demanded. The 
se verity of our c:»minal law had been for many years 
condemned ; and one relaxation after ^ lOther had been 
procured ; but miitjh more remained ^ 9 be done than had 
yet been effected. The infliction of “^^unishment was still 
perniciously uncertain, from the law ordaining severer 
penalties than the tribunaisJ6hose to inflict ; and^a com- 
plete revision of the criihinal law, in order to bring it into 
harmony with the spirit of a new age, was a great work 
pressing to be done. There was another noble task — new, 
beneficent, but not on that account the less urgently 
necessary — for which the nation looked confidently to the 
new administration, and especially to the Henry Brougham 
who was so deeply pledged to the cause : the work of pre- 
paring a national t^ystoin of education lay before the new 
rulers. The struggle and success of the people in the 
reform question was a j^ea*for it ; the growing evils of 
the poor-law system wer^ a plea for it ; the hope of the 
operative classes, and the despair of the rick-bumers 
and the ihijchine-breakers wore pleas for it. But these 
*ploas, and all others, were in vain. It was not that 
H^ry Brougham, duri^ his four years of powey, made 
^mrts which were d^j^fgated, at ^fforts on behalf of educa- 
^io5 have bo#n since, by sectarian or other differences : it 
was not liero that the disappointment lay ; but in Henjy 
Browgha^ never approacluing the subject at all, during his 
four yearp of power. This affair lay before the new ad- 
ministration, when they came into *05106, with the others 
just enumerated , and it was the greatest of them all. It 
^alci^ was left untouched, and must he omitted in the 
narrative of wha^was done between 1830 and 1834 . 
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There was, besides, the currency question, sure to turn 
up, under all administrat]t)nsj with every vicissitude of 
the (national fortunes; and now more sure than usuaJ, 
from ‘‘'the approaching expiratiotf of the bank chartor. 
There was the usual eagerness everywhere for the reduc- 
tion of tax^tiftn ; and more than the* hsual expectation, 
L from the confidence felt that a reforming ministry would 
^deal freely with sinecure offices and pensions which a Tory 
government could mot be expected to touch. • 

ThdS^^portunity^^ must be takenV while the spirit^ of 
reform pervaded the nation, and the enlightened will of 
the middle clsusses was in its completei^t union and vigour, 
to reform the nmnicipal institutions of the cc^^untry. A 
liberal cabinet, axioms to raise the «nationtil mind ani! 
character by an tension of self-government, could not 
but know that it was as desirable to purify r-nd enlarge 
municipal administration i4,nd powers as to amend* the 
parliamentary representation. And this work, which would 
have been necessary if they had had nothing else to do 
than to carry parliamentary and corporation reform, was 
made yet more indispensable in their eyes by the neces- 
sity which they foresaw of introducing a* principle and 
practice of centralisation, new to administration in Eng- 
land, and requiring, not only a careful watch over itself, 
but a set-off of enlarged local peters in some other direc- 
tion. They foresaw that the perplexing and overwhelm- 
ing task of poor-law reform could bo accomjilished no 
otherwise than by taking out p^ the hands of local ad- 
ministrators the powers which had been so long and so 
grossly abused, that the wisest and best individuals could 
not be the reformers of the system in their own neighbour- 
hoods, but only its victims. These powers must no'Vkbo 
confided to some central ^kody, *an(J by them locallylb- 
ministered. Whether this necessity was a^)od or aire>n|L 
one, might be and was debated by the two orders of poli^ 
ticians by whom the great quei^tion of centralisatioii and^ 
local administration is for ever debated ; but, while some 
insisted that business was much better done when done 
for the people by well-trained officials, sending out their 
functionaries from a central office, and others contqj^dec^ 
that no such advantages could compensate for the loss to 
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the people of the habit and the privilege of managing their 
local affairs for themselveil, the new government felt that 
a municipal reform, which should enlarge the local pc^wers 
and public interests of the people, would be the bes^ safe- 
guard they could give against the possible evils of such 
centralisation as must establish in the? prosecution of 
• some ojiher indispensable refo^Tus, 

Such was the series of wotf ks which lay before the 
ministr}", when they should have accomplished their dis- 
tinguishing achievement of parliamentary reform. The 
mdre liilt is an indication that we h^v© anived at a new 
perio(iof history, t^nd that our method of narration must 
change accordingly. Hitherto, while, governments went 
gn from yca^* to }¥?ar, legislating for the time — adding, 
amending, abrogating, from session to session, £is natural 
occasion ar©se~our history could not but take something 
of tlje form of the chronicle, a as it will again befttTe its 
close. But at the incoming o^a new period, so marked by 
a great act of regeneration or revolution — whichever it 
may be called — the chronicle method -can do no justice to 
the matter to be conveyed. The story of the Beform Bill 
could not be fitly told but in regular sequence ; neither can 
the story of the other reforms which it held in intimate 
relation. We have catalogued the ordinary stars as they 
sot ; but now that a magititicent new constellation appears 
in our political firmament, we must do something more 
than nam§ the stars, and let them go down in the list. 
They must be signalised, so that all may know what 
has, arisen. The story of these enterprises will therefore 
be given in sequence, after a glance at the condition of 
the now adfiiinistration in regard to its po\^rB and its 
impediments. 

Jjord Grey’s administriJtion ^as strong in political cha- 

£ tt«r- All memBeVs had been not only liberal while 
opposition, hut consistent for a long course of years in 
Ltqnding for the precisq objects which they now came 
into powdt for the purpose of achieving. They were 
strong in *the popular support fromathe beginning ; this 
strength \vfent on increasing during the two years occupied 
i^y the reform struggle, and the meeting of the first re- 
formfe parliament:^ but it must, as every member of the 
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government oould not but know, end in weakness. The 
enthusiasm with which mittistArs were regarded in 1832 
coul^ not last. From the nature of the human mind, it 
must subside ; and, when idolatty has once begun to 
decline, it is certain that the idol wjill soon be found to be 
clay. Lord «B?onghamt was ridiculed f©f saying, ‘after the 
k meeting of the first reformed* parliament, that the govem- 
$ment was too strong. Whatever was the sense in which 
he meant this, the event proved that it would have been 
better for the government not to havfe had so overw^jelmyig 
a majority as they" hoiild number. A patriotic minister 
wishes to have as strong an opposition as is confisteht 
with the stability Qf his government, that his, measures 
may be well sift^, and all objections eonsidoi'ed before it 
is too late ; and that he may thus share the responsibility 
of his acts with his sharp-sighted opponents. * This kind 
of aid«and support from the foe, was especially needed by 
the Whigs, from their inekperience in office, and their 
absolute lack of training for power. Thus was Lord 
Brougham justified in saying that they were too strong in 
the new parliament ; and five years afterwards, there was 
nobody who would not have agreed with* him. At the 
moment, however, this popular support was a vast power 
for good. It fixed tho kind-hearted but feeble king; it 
saved time when the pressure ofr work was extreme ; and 
it saved the country from reflex agitation from the poli- 
tical storms on the continent. u 

Here, perhaps, ends tho list of the powers of the new 
ministry. They were representatives of liberal principles 
of policy ; they stood high in politicalcharacter, and were 
sustained bj' unequalled popular support. 6ome would 
have said beforehand that they must be strong in the 
ability of the respective mipmbefs ; Jbut it did not prove 
so. While there was not 'a man among thftui who m*^gl\ 
not have been called able in his way, there was no one or 
them of commanding ability in office — no one great sh\tes- 
man. Lord Brougham was the man whose splendid talents 
were looked to for magnificent results ; but he proved him- 
self no statesman ; and it was only because his supposed 
statesmanship was wanted that he was raised to the 
sack while known to be no equity lawyer. Some of his 
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colleagues have since, after considerable training, shown 
hi^h ability in office — of which Sir James Graham is an 
errjinent example; but this training was exactly that in 
which they were un&vtaidably deficient, while it was 
essential to enable them to work together, and to render 
their respectable amounf of individual ability compensate 
for the * absence of commanding power. This want of 
training and of business habits is particularly incapaci- 
tating in the case of men of aristocratic station, who, if 
the;^ have not the di^ipline of official life, can hardly 
have any business habits or talents at all ; and again, the 
e\^l 'wefi here aggravated by the new ministers having, for 
the most jgart, spent their lives in opposition. Men in 
opposition inevitably form and utter rash judgments, from 
having only partial information on subjects of which they 
are called to. judge. They inevitably commit themselves, 
so as J:o stand virtually pledged to courses of which- they 
may think very differently alnidst the lights of office. 
Thus hampered as to even tho principles of much of the 
work to be done, they are in still greater difficulties as to 
''the procedure. 

Untrained as^they were, it was absolutely necessary for 
the Whigs to retain the services of the underlings of former 
administrations. It was a bitter, a well-nigh fatal neces* 
sity ; but a necessity it was. That men as new as their 
masters, clerks as inexperienced in official routine as the 
ministers, §ould not have carried on the business of the 
• departments, needs no showing. The men who were at 
the ^esks must be continued, in order to get through the 
work of every day. T hese men were of like politics with the 
Itfte administration ; or rather, they were as muth stronger 
in political opinion than their late che/s as underlings 
are wont to be in projtortioi? to their superiors: they 
wfer^ very confident thkt their late masters would soon 
0oine back ‘again; and they regarded the new Whig rule 
us an irksome and vexatioiis interval between two organic 
petiods of btrong government. According to the testimony 
of the perplexed new ministers and ^jheir friends, the dis- 
asters froirf this ca.use were innumerable and very serious. 
■Thev were misled, quizzed, kept in the dark, left unaided 
at ci^ical moment; ; in short, served faithlessly or not at 
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all. It may be said, and it was said, that a gieat part of 
the capacity for go vemm<snt ©consists in securing good 
service. The Whig ministers pleaded that a man miyst 
himi^lf understand the business he wants to have done 
before be can secure good service from fresh handsi. How- 
ever this may^be, the ifact was that the'/ were incessantly 
; complaining of hardship and, misadventure from this cause. 
*^It is certain also that their power, popularity, and useful- 
ness, were seriously impaired by the imperfection of the 
work they produced, and the flawrf in the schemes they 
proposed. Perfection of detail might have sufficed in ^t be 
absence of commanding ability of statesmanship, an^i corii- 
manding statesmanship might have overborne the impedi- 
ment of imperfect routine execution ; but here, where boih 
the compensating powers were absent, it is a strong proof 
how enthusiastic was the national trust that the Whig 
ministers were enabled to carry the noble series of reforms 
for which they have a claim’to the acknowledgments of far 
future generations. 


CHAPTER^ VIL 

Civil List — Pensions — Begal Income — Pauperism — Confusion of 
Poverty with Pauperism — New Poor-law — Its Principles — Its 
Machinery — Reception of the Measure — Its Passage and Operation 
— Factory Children. 

Before tho Wellington administration went out, the 
House of Commons had resolved that a select committee 
should examine the civil list, in order to separate the 
proper expenditure of the c’^own from a large and various 
expenditure of another kind which ought ia he under th^j, 
control of parliament, but was not so, from its coming 
arbitrarily under the head of c^vil-list expenditure. The 1 
king and his new ministers went heartily to work to 
cany out the pleasiR’e of the Commons and correct the 
abuses of the old system. The conduct of thd sovereign 
on this occasion was very honourable to him. aI^» 
honest, plain-minded man, it was probably more satis- 
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factory to Aim to have a certain defined income, paid 
and accounted for quarterly t^an to be troubled with a 
do2Kn kinds of revenue, necessitating a vast complication 
of •accounts, and causing him to be continually vexed«vith 
applications and complaints about pensions and fanciful 
claims, send harassed b3r«periodical inquiries. aijd censures 
in parliament aboiit^the pension list. He might see how 
much eilfee and relief he woul& gain by turning over the 
whole business to parliament for re-arrangement ; but that 
he did see this from i^e statisn of the throne was such 
a jiiroof of good sense, and the graeew with which he 
surrendered everything to the judgment of his ministers 
and paifiiament was entire, that his popularity was as 
much strengthened as it could be by anjr one act. He and 
th% queen relifiquished all their annuities ; and he placed 
at the disposal of his faithful Commons his whole interest 
for life in airhereditary revenue's, droits of the crown^iand 
casual*income from any sojirce whatever, trusting to their 
judgment and affection to make sufficient provision for the 
dignity of the royal function, and for the comfort of' 
J^imself and his consort. 

Now was the t^rne for the reformers and economists of 
the House to speak their minds about the pension list, 
and to learn all that could be told about it. From this 
time forward there was to^be no more mystery about the 
granting of pensions. The yearly amount was to be fixed ; 

» and all secrecy was to be put an end to. There are many 
jit this daj^ who think it •a matter of regret that the 
occasion was not used fo? establishing an honourable 
system of regards fon public service, not official, such as 
might befit a» people now awakening to a semse of the 
value and dignity of science, literature, and art. For the 
best benefactors of society— ^ts sages, philosophers, authors, 
and ajtists, men whose pursuits %re the least likely to 
ob^in pecuyiaf^ recompense — there is in England na 
jpTpropriation worthy of government to offer, or of them 
receive. • The amount left at the disposal of the 
Sovereign ia> destined for anj’^ kind o^ degree of real or 
■imagined service, and is far too trifling to be of use in the 
Encouragement of lofty pursuit, or the reward of exalted 
vicc^ It has to be offered with an apology, and received 
■ VOL. II. * 2 k 
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with shame ; and there are few of those whose claims are 
strongest, that would choose to receive as an act of favour 
or favouritism from the minister that which they weuld 
regard as an honour and unmixed blessing if conferred by 
])arliament, out of a liberal appropriate fund. Here and 
thei’e, at prQpent, a great natund philosopher i*eoeives a 
pension which does not pay for his apparatus ; tind a poor 
author has a pittance whiclfhardly provides himbx’ead, lire, 
and candle, while he is penning his thoughts — rendering 
services to the world which no money can ever pay ; and 
such pensioners i:'«ow that their names stand air,ong ^some 
so unconnected with all proper purposes of a pension list, 
that the wonder is how they ever got there. It is not to 
the credit of England, and was not in IBIU au honourable 
result of sixteen years of peace, that bundrdds of thousands 
of pounds should be annually appropriated for military and 
na^al jmrposes, while only a pittance of a few-'hundreds was 
rc«ally disposable for honour and encouragement'- to the 
w'isdom, knowledge, and ennobling arts by which tho 
human race is, if at all, to be exalted above the liability 
to war. This was the proper opportunity for establishing 
a National Keward Fund; bxit it was missed, and the 
occasion has never been even looked for since. 

Tho pensions charged on the civil list for England 
amounted at this time to £74,200 ; those for Scotland, to 
£81,222 ; those for Ireland, to £53,795 — total, £159,217. 
All these were legally void by the death of the sovereign < 
who had granted them ; but '^here was no on^ who wished 
that they should not be renewed to the individual 
recipients, if the system of granting could be amonded. 
It was new proposed to reduce the amount, charged on tho 
civil liat to £75,000 for the three countries together — tho 
amount to be made up by the oldest pensions on the list, 
in order that the king m^ight hav«y^ some power of bestow- 
ing grants before tho end of his reign by -the dying off of 
the oldest pensioners. Parliament was to deal with i e 
rest as it thought fit, after t!iiey had been transferred . 
the consolidated ^und. This chief point, and some lea 
disputed matters, being agreed upon, the^ir majesties 
financial affairs stood thus : In return for all that the' 
bad surrendered, they were to receive, in quartf'^Ay 
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ments, during the life of both, the sum of £510,000, under 
the*five following heads : # • 


First Class, For their maje|fie8* privy purse , . . £110J)W) 

Second „ Salaries of his majesty’s household . . 130,300 

Third Expenses of lits majesty's household . . 171,500 

Fourth „ • Speciafand secret SCI vice . • . . . • 23,200 

Fifth «, Pensions . . . 75,000 


£510,000 


It the {[ueen survivetl her consort, she was to have an 
income of £100,000, and Marlborough* Souse and Bushy 
Park fo? residences. » This opening of a system of rational 
management of royal income and expenditure is worthy of 
record. The ^ountiy had suffered much in purse and 
patience from the extravagance and debts of royal 
personages; •and it is suffering even now; for there are 
tracts dying waste in our Britkli American colonies^ not 
only useless in thomselvoS, buf a positive impediment to 
cultivation — tracts made over l)y tha Duke of York to 
pertain jewellers and others, his creditors. Since the 
arrangement hero chronicled, there have been no com- 
jdaints of royal extravagance, no instances of ro 3 ^al debt ; 
and, thougli we English do not admit that we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, it is certain that we have so much respect for 
high probity in money -masters as to feel that the honour of 
tho crown is eminently enhanced by the faultlessness of 
.the last an(>the present soyereign in living within their 
incomes. . 

Tim alarming increase of pauperism throughout the 
kingdom has* ];jeen noticed. This increase was complained 
of, and adverted to in terms of apprehension, •year after 
3 "ear, in parliament and elge where ; and when th# annual 
poor-r^te exceeded soveji^million«,^with a clear prospect of 
iittgmentation,^:nen began to ask, in their clubs and by 
j^eir firesides, where this was to end, and who could be 
,jure. no^ sinking dowi^ from being a rate-payer to 
, becoming a yate-receiver. Parliamentary committees were 
I found to be yseless. A more stringen# search was needed 
I than such a body could institute. In 1832, the crown 
IfPppoirtfd, a commission of inquiry, consisting of nine 
Inersons, among wh(fm were the Bishops of London and 
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Chester, under whose direction the condition of every 
parish in England and Wales was investigated and 
reported. These reports, in tiieir mass, and in the nature 
of tfeeir details, were enough tc^ Overwhelm any faoulfies, 
and to extinguish hope. Those whose business it was to 
receive the <E)cuments and consider tjjem, as they came in, 
week after week, for t^yo years, could scar(^ly help 
regarding the nation as a group of people, some busy and 
some gay, on an island destined to be overflowed by the 
deep, and round whose tvhole circuit the waves were 
advancing, inch?* by inch, while only those Vho ‘were 
immediately disturbed were fully constdous of th^ danger. 
There was one solid ground of hope^ however — one fixed 
point presented — from which impro's^ement^might proc^d. 
There were two or three parishes in England blessed with 
the presence of a sensible man, sagacious enough to see 
int(b the causes of parochial evils, and powerful en(^ugh to 
obviate them. To half-a-dozen quiet country residents 
like these, men aiming only to do the duty which lay 
before their doors, our country mainly owes its rescue from 
the most appalling danger which has ever threatened its 
social condition, and its comparative purification from the 
worst complication of vice, perhaps, ever caused by any 
institution, except that of slavery, for which she has in 
any age been answerable. The amount of rate was a 
broad fact which every man could understand, and which 
any one might know from the newspaper ; bjit, fearful as * 
it was, it was that which pre&sed least upon the minds df 
the oommissioners and of those whom they admitted to a 
sight of the reports. Among a multitude of ^painful facts, 
the most' mournful was the pervading ^nd unceasing 
oppression of virtue and encouragement of vice. The 
poor-rate had become public s^oil. The ignorant believed 
it an inexhaustible fufid which belonged to them. To 
obtain their share, the brutal bullied the^administratdi^ts, 
the profligate exhibited their bastards which must be 
the idle folded their arms ^d waited till ‘Ihey'^got it\ 
ignorant boys aud girls married upon it; poacbersi 
thieves, and prostitutes extorted it by •Intimidation * 
country justices lavished it for popularity, and guardi%|||[ 
for convenience. This was the wa^ the fund wtrht. AJ 
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for whence it* arose — it came, more and more every 3*ear, 
out of the capital of the shoj^eeper and the fanner, and the 
dim'inishing resources of the country gentleifaam The 
shopkeeper’s* stock and returns dwindled, as the farmer’s 
land deteriorated, and the gentleman’s expenditure con- 
tracted. farmer’s sRns, waiting at the*age of five- 

and-thir^, for ability to marry in comfort, saw, in every 
ditch and field on the estate,, lads under twenty whose 
children were maintained by the rates which were ruining 
their employer. Insteaii of thefproper number of labourers 
to ttll his lands — labourers paid by hlhtself — the farmer 
wa« coi^elled to take double the number, whose wages 
were paid partly ouf of the rates ; and these men, being 
employed hf c^mpulsjon on him, were beyond his control 
— worked or not as they chose — let dowm the quality of 
his land, and disabled him from employing the better men 
who would have toiled hard for independence. Tiieee 
better men sank down amqng the worse ; the rate-paying 
cottager, after a vain struggle, went to the pay-table to 
seek relief ; the modest girl might starv.e, while her bolder 
i*eighbour received Is. 6d. per week for every illegitimate 
child. Industryf probity, purity, prudence — all heart and 
spirit — the whole soul of goodness — were molting down 
into depravity and social ruin, like snow under the foul 
internal fires which precede the earthquake. There werq 
clergymen in the commission, as well as politicians and 
’ economists ; and they took these things to heart, and 
kiboured diligently to frante suggestions for a measure 
which should heal and recrehto the moral spirit as well as 
the economical conditmn of society in England. 

To thoughtful observers it is clear that the same grave 
aristocratic error which has before been adverted to — that 
of confounding in one all fanks^below a certain level of 
wealtba— was at the bottom of mudh poor-law abuse, as it 
hflfe been of tliroppOBition to its amendment. Gentlemen 
p parliament who talk ovey poor-law matters, and 
Pentleifien ii* the country wKo discuss and administer the 
aw, and gentlemen of the newspapei^ press who desire, 
!vith real benevolence, to advocate the cause of the poor, 
been too apt to confound under this name classes 
nore w^ely distingqjishable, in fact and in principle, than 
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any olhor ranks in crar society — except *only that of 
sovereign and subject. Except the distinction between 
sovereign and subject, there is no social diiFerencc in 
England so wide as that between the independent laborfter 
and the pauper ; and it is equally ignorant, immoral, and 
impolitic tp < 5 anfoun(^ the two. This t^uth was so' apparent 
to the commissioners, and they conveyed it so nilly to thp 
framers of the new poor5law, that it forms {he very 
foundation of the measure ; and all effectual opposition to 
the working of the system sinc^ it became law, has 
proceeded from • blindness to this great fact and* fwnda- 
mental principle. Here are two classes to be dealt Wth 
— the indigent, and the indepondeniJ labourer, who, how- 
ever oppressed by ‘poverty, is a noble member* of the state, 
and can lift up his head in the consciousness that he fuHls 
the part of a citizen, and is beholden to no man for a 
degrading charity. In llj^e pauper class are* many whom 
the 'state is willing to Tnaintain, because they ‘cannot 
maintain themselves — the sufferers under helplessness, 
from whatever cause ; and it included also, at tho time of 
the reform of tho poor-law, a much larger number wha 
were not suffering under any natural or« accidental help- 
lessness at all. Those were the people whom a hasty and 
ignorant humanity call ‘the poor,’ and for whose support 
and comfort they pleaded ; pleaded as if that support and 
comfort were to come out of the pockets of tho rich alone. 
Now, the very first aim of the commissioners was to ' 
consider the poor — the indepeiident and virtnffus and most 
suffering poor. While magistrates wore giving to pauper 
applicants at their own houses arn additional lodf for 
every ohUd, that loaf was provided by the more high- 
minded labourer, who toiled to raise the rate demanded of 
him, while ho and his childreit were hungering together. 
Both the poor man and ‘the paupet' were to be carfd for; 
but neither of them at the expense of the 5sji»r. The 1^ 
ordered, and it still orders, that every man shall he feS" 
but every law should provide, ^as all moral pnsnciple 
that the pauper, w^^ile supported by public charity, shoul^ 
be placed in a lower condition — if only that \’^ere possiblel 
— than the man who abstains from putting out his ha^f 
to the public purse. Clear as this p^nciple is, and muSL 
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as it has been preached since 1832, there is still existing; 
a surprising blindness to jt. * Appeals on behalf of the 
pjyiper are incessantly made, in forgetfulness of tlmt 
class of the poor which* should be considered and cheiished 
with all^ possible honour and care ; and those who are 
engaged inthus coneidei’fng and cher^phing analj-important 
^)lass in. our state, are reproaqjied with hardness of heart 
towards* the poor, on account of restrictions which are 
absolutely necessary as safeguards of the integrity of the 
people and the capital of the* country. In the very few 
parishes* where such restrictions haw} •already been en- 
fdl’ced,git was clear that justice and mercy were, as they 
must ever be, coincident. In those j)arishes, while all 
necessitous* ]^rsons* were relieved, idleness, and not 
industry, was discouraged ; prudent marriage was not 
rendered impossible by a premium on profligacy ; the land 
was jiot deteriorating, nor tjio capital of the dj^trict 
wasting away ; farmers employed such labour as they 
wanted, and could choose it of a good quality ; and the 
independent labourer was respected, while the pauper was 
‘J)itied and fed. 

Under the ^idance of these few examples, and en- 
lightened by a prodigious accumulation of evidence, the 
commissioners offered their suggestions to government ; 
and a bill to amend the poor-law was prepared "and 
proposed to the consideration of parliament early in 1834. 

The first^principlc of the new law was that of the old 
• — that every necessitous person had a claim to relief. 
The.matter was to be much simplified now by the repeal 
of the worst restrl^itions of settlement. If one main 
object of thd reform was to encourage industry, it was 
clearly desirable to remove the impediments to the circu- 
lation of labour. Settlenil^nt by hiring and service was to 
exist® no longer; lahCitr conla •freely enter any parish 
^here it wanted, and leave it for another parish 
^whiclj might, in its turn, want hands. 

• In obsoi^ance of the gi^at principle that the indepen- 
dent labotflrer was not to be sacrificed to the pauper, all 
adminlstralSon of relief to the able-bodied at their own 
Jhomes was to be discontinued as soon as possible; and 
the allowance sysl^jm was put an end to entirely. The 
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Bhaiucl^ petitioner was no longer to carry liSme bo many 
shillings or loaves for so many children, while his more 
honourable neighbour nof oiriy went without, but bOro 
part*4)f the cost. Henceforth, tha indigent must coilie 
into the workhouse for relief, if 5ie must have it. There 
stood the grcaji house— with shelter, clofhing, aijd*food for 
the destitute who chose to claim it ; but, in justice to the, 
independent poor, and to society at large, theje w^ero 
conditions belonging to this* relief which ought never to 
have been objected to by*reason^le persons, liowever 
irksome they might«and must be to the idle, dissolute, find 
extremely ignorant, who form a large proportion of the 
pauper class. One condition vras, that the able-bodied 
should work — shoifld do a certain amount of y^ork for 
every meal. They might go out after tho^expiration 8f 
twenty-four hours; but while in the house they must 
'^ork^ The men, women, and children must be separated ; 
and the able-bodied and mfirm. The separation df the 
men and women — husbands and wives among others — 
was absolutely necessary to common decency, in an 
establishment like a workhouse ; and that of husbands>». 
and wives was required by every consideration of justice 
to the state, which could not rear a laco of paupers within 
the workhouse, to the prevention of virtuous marriage 
without. That the aged and ii^rm should be separated 
from the able-bodied was necessary to their own quiet and 
comfort. Their diet included indulgences which others 
could not have ; and the turbulence of sturSy paupers • 
was no fit spectacle for them. *’ That the children should 
be se^egated was necessary to their moral. safety ^and 
educational^ training. No part of the new law has 
occasioned more complaint and opposition than this work- 
house classification ; and no partus more clearly defensible 
from every point of vies/, or moafi evidently nece^ary. 
Because the workhouses could not bo pert^^itted to bo 
rookeries for pauper families to roost in, they were called i 
prisons ; though every man coUld go out with his f&mily 
any day, and was kjjpt in only by the inducement of a 
maintenance. As for the eftects of the sepairation and 
training of the children, a curious light is thrown upon 
the subject by a discussion which took^ place a fewwyears* 
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after the reform was instituted — a discussion* among 
certain barristeis on circuit, ^a large number of whom 
■vv|jro dining together, when some circumstance led ^em 
to compare their observations on workhouse schools. 
From tlje encouragement given to dissoluteness by the old 
poor-Jawy^lie firsts series of children in the «vQrkhouses of 
•some o£ tlie rural districts v<^re almost all illegitimate. 
Tlie qi^estion discussed by th^se barristers was, what the 
effect on the disrepute of illegitimacy was likely to be, 
in the course of anf»ther generation, of the manifest 
siqTeribrfty of the children educatod*ki the workhouses 
of or tliose of the neighbouring peasantry born in wedlock, 
'riie practical conclusion was, that tjie children of the 
independent Vibour^s must be educated up to the work 
house schooling point, and as much beyond it as possible. 

In order to a complete and economical classification in 
the \yorkhousos, and for otlioy obvious reasons, th% new 
act provided for unions ^of pjtrishes — the rating and ex- 
penditure of the l atos remaining a separate concern. Thus, 
instead of half-a-dozcn small, expensive, and ill-arranged 
^'establishments in as many different paiishes, one central 
house, properl}^ prepared foi its purposes, would answer 
all objects, and be under a completely conspicuous manage- 
ment. To afibrd the necessary control over such a system 
— a system so new ainb* unwelcome to a host of local 
authorities and managers — a central board was indispens- 
able, by wiioso orders, and through whose assistant-com- 
’ niissioners, everything was*to be arranged, and to whom all 
app\jals 'were to bo dircefed. The central board was to 
consist of three comihissioners ; and the assistant-commis- 
feioners were* at fii’st twenty-one, diminishing^ to nine as 
tlie new organisation was completed. No change was 
prop(3sed in regard to thb rateability of property, or the 
niodc^of collecting tho*rtite. Inft business of the new act 
was vrith th^^appli cation of the rate when collected. The 
pdistrijjution was left to guardians and select vestries; and, 
in 'the ahSence of these Authorities, to overseers. The 
discretion aTy power of magistrates 'vas much contracted, 
none being* left which could interfere with the main aim 
^f the reform — the subordinating the condition of the 
paupeT to that of the independent labourer. 
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Of the changes proposed by the new law, none was more 
important to morals than Ijbat^hich threw the charge of 
the maintenance of illegitimate children upon the mother. 
Hith#rto the father had been m|db chargeable upon the 
oath of the mother as to his paternity. It was now proposed 
that the law should tafce no cogniz&nc(^<if the father at all. 

, The Lords, however, modifi^ this arrangement hy^ giving* 
^ an appeal to the quarter-sessions against the fathei^ This 
appeal w^as rendered sufficiently difficult to leave the prac- 
tical operation of the law prfttt y miidii what it was intended 
to bo, till a changd was made in 1839, by whid!i it ^as 
rendered more easy to reach the father. This charge w&s 
occasioned by feeljngs of humanity,* which many wise 
persons still think misguided. ^Vlien;the la^y i^as framed, 
there was much wonder abroad that the Bishop of Londpn, 
and many moral and humane persons about ^im, and not 
a fe^^fc thoughtful women, w/ire in favour of an arrangement 
which left the father of an ^legitimate child ‘unpunished,’ 
and threw the whole burden upon the mother. The Bishop 
of London and his coadjutors were presently proved to be 
right by the demonstration of facts. The decrease of il-* 
legitimate births was what many called •wonderful, but 
only what the framers of the law had anticipated from 
the removal of direcjt pecuniary inducement to profligac}’’, 
and from the awakening of p^^per care in parents ot 
daughters, and of reflection in the women themselves. 
The first case or two occasioned a shook of surprise and 
dismay among those wlio had hot understood xhe change ' 
in the law ; and after that, the offence seemed almost to 
disappear in some districts where beffire it had abounded. 
As for the«thoughtful women who did not bbjeot to tko 
new arrangement, their feeling has been nobly expressed 
by one of them — Mrs. Jameson -^-in a passage which will 
not be forgotten ; a few sentences in^vhich she indicates the 
benefit to the whole sex, when woman is made^'wn through 
apparent hardship, mistress of herself — the guardian of \ 
her own mind and morals, instdkd of the ward ^f man. • . 

Extracts from thegieports had been given to •the public 
from time to time, and all reasonable means use(> to prepare 
the mind of the nation for the new measure. Up to th^ 
last moment, it was impossible to conjecture how it^ould 
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be received! and, therefore, how it would work ; for there 
never was a measure which mpre absolutely required, for 
its successful working, the countenance and co-operation 
of the intelligent portijjn of society. One certain lining 
was, that the measure itself supposed and necessitated a 
repeal o'f^e com-J^ws— by its alterations in* the provisions 
of settlements, its general release of labour from thraldom, 
and itsgreliance on general layvs; while there was too much — 
reason to apprehend that, carefully as this was explained 
and proved to the ii]ftnisters,*ihey would not admit it in 
pafliamCnt, if they did in their own^ninds. The appre- 
}fensi(ji was but too well founded. Lord John Bussell and 
Lord Althorp, wh5 brought forward the measure in the 
Com mens, *pr^sentli^ after refused even to receive evidence 
regarding the operation of the corn-laws ; and Lord Mel- 
bourne, premier of the administration which set the bill 
to work, made a declaration iiu the Lords — only les%mem- 
orablo than that of the liuko (if Wellington against reform 
of parliament, because Lord Melbourne was the lesser man 
— that he had heard many mad things said in his life ; but 
*that the corn-laws could be repealed was, before God, the 
very maddest thing ho had ever heard. Yet the framers 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act knew, and always avowed 
to the Whig ministers, that the measure could never have 
a fair chance of woiking^dill the corn-laws wore repealed ; 
and in the inteival they must pray for a succession of good 
harvests. ^On the occurrence of the first deficient harvest, 
it would probably be ncceslary — as they said in the freedom 
of conversation — to march* soldiers to superintend the en- 
forcement of the law. Nor did any condemnation of the 
measure lie Tn this assertion ; for the state of tilings under 
the old law" was so desperate that any determination short 
of desperation in the enlbi cement of the Amendment Act 
might be a rnero mfltftcr of pfudence. Except for the 
complicalioT^of the corn-laws with this measure, theio 
was nothing to make it a party affair. Everybody was 
•suffering tinder the existing system ; and while the pro- 
posed refcffm was brought forward Jiy a liberal ministry, 
men were%aore eager for it than the landed interest, in 
, and out of the House. If it was probable that the county 
juflti^hs would recent the restriction of their powers in 
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their own province, it was certain that their neighbours 
the fanners — of the same ^ politics — were sinking un^er 
the ^urden of the rates, and would welcome any prospect 
of relcof. As it was not a party matter, it was impossible 
to divine how the newspapers would go. The on^ thing 
considered aertain under this head wa?,^ that the,. Times — 
the great paper of all — was wholly in favour of the reform. 
One of the editors had, a few days previously, sent a 
message declaratory of intended support, to some of the 
managers of the measure. I*?p to th\i last moment, though 
the prospect was w^iully uncertain, everything looked well. 

And at midnight of the 17th of April, everythingdookeH 
better still. The chancellor of the exchequer. Lord Althorp, 
had obtained leave from the Commons.to bri^^gin the bill. 
His speech, plain, earnest, and impressive, had produced a 
strong effect upon the House, and his proposal had been 
respectfully greeted and warmly supported. The members 
went home, feeling convinced that the evils of the poor- 
law system were virtuall}’’ abolished, and that this ‘ great 
political gangrene of England* was successfully dealt with 
at last. When each of them took up the Times from the 
breakfast-table, the next morning, to gratify himself with 
the study of its advocacy of the measure — an advocacy 
sure to be more finely expressed than any that could bo 
heard elsewhere — what was tl^ amazement to find a 
thundering article against the measure ! It became known 
afterwards that the change in the mind of the xTimes had 
taken place at the very last moment. It was naturally 
declared and believed to be owing to evidence received 
of the hostility of the country justiefes to the measure; 
and the country justices were not only the great provincial 
support of the Times newspaper, but composed an influence 
too important to bo lightly regarded. Whatever might be 
the reason, the Times neA^paper ceirfiiinly did, at the' ’last 
moment, change its mind about supporting tfc^'*new poor- 
law. The fact — of the suddenness of the change — in 
connection with the temper of the new opposition, is- 
worth noting, as illustrative of the character of Newspaper 
support or opposition in our day. The side "^hich the 
Times would take was a chance pregnant with good and 
evil consequences which will influence the fate of i^hole 
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generationfiii The hostility has been so venomotfc, so un- 
scrupulous, so mischievous in one direction, and so beneficial 
in others, so pertinacious^so Vigilant, and so remarkably 
based upon the aristpcratio error before alluded Jfb — of 
confusing all ranks belbw a certain level — that it could 
not be passed over in the history of a time when the press 
^ is admltf^ to be otir fourth estate. * 

Before London had breakfasted, a wealthy member of^ 
the Colnmons was in the city, with a friend, and had 
bought the Morning (^ronicle^ and comrades were beating 
abeut fpr writers of the leading ast^cles — writers well 
f|imiliarised with the new measure. The consternation 
of thefministers was not small. There was to be a cabinet 
council that day ; and the lord chancellor wrote a note to 
Lord AlthorJ), to ihsure his attendance, as it was to be 
considered whether the Times should be propitiated or 
defied. Sohie expressions were added, not very compli- 
mentary to the editor who ^ad lately offered sifpport. 
Some tidings having aAived from Lord Althorp which 
rendered the note unnecessary, it was torn up, and the 
, scraps thrown among waste papers under the table. Some 
mischievous p^son picked them up, pasted them in order, 
and sent them to the person remarked on, who was not 
propitiated by what he read. From that hour, the viru- 
lence with which the leading paper pursued the lord 
chancellor, the new po(A--law, and the parties concerned 
in its preparation, exceeded any hostility encountered by 
the Whig^ government from any other quarter, and cer- 
tainly had no small effect* in impairing their much-weak- 
encid influence and popularity, and in impeding the working 
qf poor-law# reform. The mischief done wa^by the dis- 
honesty of the paper in constantly misrepresenting the 
enactments and operation of the new law ; in imputing 
to i^the faults of th%qld systdm which it was actually in 
course of ijemedying ; in fostering the prejudices, and per- 
petuating tne mischievous powers, of the least enlightened 
of tlte country justices ; iu upholding the cause of the un- 
worthy among the indigent, by confounding them with 
the worthy among the poor ; in shbrt, by a partial and 
unscrupulous and unintermitting hostility to a measure 
which had its faults, but which was not only necessary in 
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its tim^, but an eminent glory of its time, a^d 'wbiob it 
would have been a moral benefit to Englishmen to appre- 
ciate better than they ha\% d&ne. The good effected 'by 
this* (hostility has, on the other band, been very gre&t. 
Bad as has been its temper and 'principle, it has acted in 
the name of j^umanlty, and it hat& done some qf the best 
work of humanity. ISothing in the sliape of an abuse, a. 
hardship, or a levity in the treatment of the poot has it 
ever let pass. It has incessantly been unjust, and more 
cruel than the persons ando usages it denounced ; but it 
has induced a spirit of watchfulness and a sense ■ofi' re- 
sponsibility in official men; it has evoked a spirit 
humanity in society, for which the wht^le class of sufferers 
may bo grateful, and for the sake of which the most feeling 
moralists may subdue their natural and ^ell-ground6d 
resentment, and cheerfully acquiesce in the results which 
will jemain when the warfare and all its disgraces, on 
every hand, are forgotten. „ 

On the 14th of August 1834, the royal assent was givei^ to 
the Poor-law Amendment Act, amidst prognostications of 
utter failure from the timid, and some misgivings among 
those who were most confident of the absolute necessity of 
the measure. These last knew that it was either now or 
never. When a member in the Commons complained of 
the short time allowed for the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments, Lord Althorp dec&red that he would be a 
bold man who should bring forward the bill in another 
session, after it had once been- dropped. It is true — and 
the fact was repeatedly brought forward in the course of 
the debate — tho abuses of the poorJaw were almost all 
under forty, years old ; ^Ind the present object was rather 
to restore the principle and revert to the operation of the 
law of Elizabeth than to establish a new system ; but 
still, there was the great^nd fearful fact before all fpen’s 
eyes of the demoralisation of the peasantry; of tbeir 
moral and social state being so bad, in manjr parts of tho 
country, that it was a grave question whether*, they could ' 
be retrieved. It must be now or never. It appeared from 
the reports that a remnant still ousted of the peasant 
order as it was before the corruption of the poor-law ; a 
few hearty old men between sixty and eighty, spxuiikled 
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through, the? country parishes, who had, for the fofty years 
of misrule, talked of the good old times, and turned away 
frem the pay-table with' ^ dftgust which would operate 
>V*ell now, while the new purification was going 
Of these, there would b(? fewer every year; and the advan- 
tage of their pro.^nce ^as certainljr an additional reason 
why the Reform should not be delayed. TW bill became , 
law; tMe law came into spee^ operation; for a time, long ; 
enough ‘ to secure the reform, the seasons were kind, and 
events were favoural^e. Everybody was not convinced — 
and evoijybody is not convinced yet — the blessedness of 
the retrieval we have enjoyed. There arc many who 
charg5 upon the now law the abuses of the old, and the 
difficulties' which attend upon the very institution of a 
^oor-law ; thbre are many who charge upon the law itself 
Koino gross faults in parts of its administration ; there are 
many who will never be satisfied till every poor person is 
tbord^ighly comfortable in hig own home — a virtuous as- 
piration, but one not to’“be fulfilled by a poor-law of any 
nature ; but there are also many who think with a kind of 
shudder what our condition would have been by this time 
under the old Jaw, or a less stringent reform. The facts 
which all men might know, if they would, are, that before 
two years were out, wages were rising and rates were 
falling ill the whole series of country parishes ; farmers 
wore employing more lAourers ; surplus labour was ab- 
sorbed ; bull^dng paupers were transformed into steady 
working-iiren ; the decrease of illegitimate births, charge- 
able to the parish, throughout England, was nearly 10,000, 
or lioarly per condb. ; clergymen testified that they were 
rplieved froMi much of the pain and shame pf having to 
celebrate marriages where the bride was on the point of 
becoming a mother, on where the parties were mere 
children, with no othorsprospeot than the parish pay-table ; 
and, finally ,J^he rates, which had risen nearly a million in 
their annuai amount during the five years before the poor- 
law Commission was issued, sank down, in the course of the 
five yearso after it, from being upwards of seven millions 
to very little above four. After that time, when a long 
period of severe distress ensued, the new law was found 
insufficient — pending the maintenance of the com-laws* it 
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must 1)6 remembered — to deal with the needed of our large 
manufacturing tovnis, as any other poor-law would have 
been. Of this we shall haVe ^ speak under its own date, 
as of the changes found to be necessary in the applica- 
tion of the Amendment Act; bht, from first to last, its 
operation in the rural districts haft beei^ not on]^ Salutary, 
but nothing snort of &.lvation. This reform must ever bu 
regarded as in the first rank of the honours of Whig 
administration, and of the pregnant victories of the peaoe- 
The poor-law inquiry wcw not tj^e only one which dis- 
closed facts of guilt and misery in our social starte‘wkich 
might have lain concealed under the excitements of war, 
but which became gradually revealed «amidst the qtietude 
of peace. The pdor-law commissioners had discovered 
how brutal and wretched was the condition of the children 
of rural labourers in too many districts of the country ; of 
children who struggled with the pigs for foo& during the 
day — doing nothing useful,^leaming nothing which Raised 
them above the beasts of the field ; and at night huddled 
down on damp straw, under a roof of rotten thatch ; or 
went out to carry poached game, or fire the farmers^ 
stacks. Another picture, equally mournful, was presented 
from the factory districts. Throughout the manufacturing 
districts, in ordinary years, there ought to be a sufficient 
provision for all who are not behind their times ; like the 
poor handloom weavers, who wofild have power-looms put 
down, to give them work. Such cannot bo effectually 
aided ; but among other classes* if there were sSnse, know- ^ 
ledge, and goodness, there need have been no poverty at 
the time we speak of. This knowiedge and goodhess, 
however, anjB what the nation has taken no pains to culti- 
vate in the mass, and to diffuse among the classes which 
are least able to desire them for themselves ; and hence 
has arisen the misery, thb unspoakable disgrace, of the 
corruption of the parental relation am^ng large numbers 
of our people. At the time now under reviw, it became ^ 
known that parents sold thair children tov excessive ’ 
labour ; and it has since become known that a censiderable 
number have sold them to death through the burial -clubs 
— actually poisoned them for the sake of the burial-money,^ 
after entering the clubs for the very purpose. When Mr. 
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Sadler and Lord Ashley^roEglit forward the subject of 
the oppression of the factory children in 1833, the question 
of legal protection to* these children was as difficult a one 
as could he broiight u^der the notice of any ministry and ^ 
parlians^ht; It admitted by the most •sagacious to be 
an insoluble difficulty. By guilty neglect we had brought**^ 
oiirseTfes into an inextricable embarrassment, which has^ 
become only more apparent, and not less perplexing to 
d^al.with, during alf the discussion which has taken place 
from that day to this. Amidst mifdh legislation which 
lias been venture(J upon, the question is apparently as far 
as ever f|;om being settled — the gr^t question, whether 
effectual legislation is possible between parents and 
children, and in defiance of the great natural laws which 
regulate tiie operation of labour and capital. By our 
guilty neglect we had placechin abeyance the still ^eater 
natural laws of thehurwan hfiart, which alone can overrule 
economical laws ; and now we were reduced to try the 
fearful experiment whether, by interposing thus late with 
feeble arbitrary decrees and arrangements, we were likely 
to mitigate o^ aggravate the existing evil. 

Here were children — little creatures whose life should 
have been spent in growing, in body and mind — employed 
all day and far into ^e night, in the monotonous and 
stupefying work of spinning in the mills. Most of the 
mills we»3 found to be wholesome ; the owners were 

not oppressors; the pay, was good; the work was notin 
ilttelf severe, or otherwise objectionable; and all repre- 
sentations of the case as, generally speaking, worse than 
1:his, were found to he untrue. But it was toc^true that the 
parents let out their children to that class of middlemen, 
the spinners, from whom neijilmr the care of parents nor 
the* consideration of Educated "masters was to he looked 
for ; and* ^he children were kept too long standing — too 
long awake — too long on the stretch over work which was 
not in ijself of a hurtfiil nature. People who thought 
only of the children's instant welfare, and not of the con- 
sideratioSs of justice and of actual practicability with 
which the case was complicated, clamoured for a law 
whicn should resfeict the nours of labour, and determine 
the ages of the persons who should he employed in the 
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cotton and silk mills. Eoi>noTi ists showed how vain had 
alwan^ been, and must ever be, laws to regulate laboar 
and 'v^ges. Statesmen knew hou vain it was to interfere 
by law with private relations ; and the inill-own^s com- 
plained of the ftijusticepof arbitrarily ratfeing wag|fe ; while ^ 
■ this was exactly the prospect which delighted tWjopera- ' 
tives. They began to see before them a long perfective 
of legal protection and priyilege, by which they as well 
as their children s^fonld obtain the same wages ^foa* loss 
and less work, while too few of them perceived that any 
law’whioh should deprive them of the fpee disposal Of their 
own labour would steal from them their only possession, 
and be in fact a more flagrant oppression iSian any la'v,' 
had inflicted on their order for centuries. Such was the 
diversity of opinion in society in 1833, when* a demand 
was made in parliament for an act which should rogtilato 
the labour of children in factories. The ministers were 
fully aware of the difiiculty in which they stood, and they 
endeavoured to satisfy all parties, at the expense of the 
smallest amount of mischief. They sent out a commission 
to obtain evidence and report. 

When the time came for the commissioners to report 
and suggest, it weis clear that their convictions were just 
what might have been expected, ^fh© evil of overworking 
children was clear. Though there were fewer swollen 
joints, shrunken limbs, and distorted spines, ®than had 
been represented^ there was far too much of stunted growth, 
and far too little of the character of natural childhood, 
among those who were called ‘ the victims of * the factory’’ 
system,’ but -Who were, in fact, the victims of their parents' 
poverty or heartlessness. But could a cure be found in a 
mere law ? The commisej oners thor^ht not. They fore- 
saw that there would be false swearing about the children’s 
ages, and deception in many ways that no^^law could 
obviate or detect ; the parents from whom children neode^d 
protection being exactly those who would have least scruple 
about deception and perjury. But the commissioners had 
not to decide whether there should bo a law dr not. It 
was evidently settled that there should be one ; and what 
the commissioners had to do therefor© wetA, first, to suggest 
the best iind of law under the circumstances, and next, to 
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imtroduoe and promote hjr it^he measures in which they 
believed the remedy; really to lie. About one ^ the 
remedies they oould do* nothing — that free importation of 
food iwi^h ought naturally at oncje to accompany a free « 
^ oiroulat^pn of latbur, and to obviate all r&t^ictions on it. 
The gfext most important, the education of the children, 
they thought they could fntroduce under the head of 
factory arrangementg. The* measure of education would 
b» but« small, and its quality but pQ(ir, if instituted in a 
jvay so indirect as this, and as an ostensibly subordinate 
object ; but the co®imissioners thought that any educational 
training was better than none, and that they could but try 
€or this collateral Success, convinced as they were that the 
measure must fail in its professed object. They therefore 
proposed that the children should be secured from working 
for tnore than half the day bjr being placed at schdbl, and 
certified to be there during some hours of the other half. 

The Factory Bill of 1833 has received so many altera- 
> tions since, that it would be useless to give a minute 
account of its ^provisions. It is enough to say that, except 
in silk-mills, no child under nine years of age was to be 
employed at all ; children under eleven were not to be 
employed more than nine hours in any one day, nor more 
than forty-eight hours In one week ; and after a time, this 
provision extended to children under thirteen years of age. 
School attendance was •provided for, the cost — not to 
exceed Id. in the 1«. — to «be paid out of the child’s wages, 
if •the mill-owner; desired it. Medical supervision was 
ordered ; a^id four factory inspectors were appointed, to 
watch over the operation of the act. This was the begin- 
ning of that legislatioiuprotective of factory labour which 
hai^ gone on to this, ^ay ; tim opening of a great contro- 
versy wl^ich is far from being concluded, and whose con- 
sequences die deep in a future which no man now living 
§hatt see^ 
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Biographical Iiftroduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
y vols. 5 j, each. 

BlOt^ See Theocritus? 

• 

BJORNSON’S* Arne and the 
.Fisher Lassie. ^Translated by^ 
W. H. Low, M.A, 3 j. 6d. 

BLAIR’S ChronoR>glcal Tables \ 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre-. 
hending the Chronology; and His-| 
toiy of tifb World, from the Earliesy 
•Times to the Russian Treaty 
Peace, April 1856^ By J* ^ 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. ^ 
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BLAIB’S Iz^lez of Dates. Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of^ 
*the World, alphabetically^ ar- 
*ranged ; being a complete Index 
to Blair’s Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. each. 

• ^ •• 

BLEF^eII Introduction to tbe 
Old * Testament. By FriedrieJh 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphause#. Tran#- 
Itited ky G. H. Venables, under 
• the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. ^ 5 j. each. 

• 

BOETHIU 9 »S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal i 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, anij 
Glossary, by Rev. S. F'ox,* M.A. 
5J. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. *4th edition. 6.f- 

Handbooks of Athleilc 

Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustj^ations. 
3 j. bd. each. 

I. — Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. • 

' • II. — Rowing arij^ Sculling, 

‘Sailing, Swimming. 

“ III. — Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Stick, &c. .Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. • 
fV. — Rugby Footbaf!,*Associa- 

• lion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Field ball, 

• Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 

• Curling. 

V. — ^cling. Athletics, Skat- 
•^ing. 

VI. — Practical Horsemanship, 

• includinjj Riding for 

Ladies. ^ 

VII.— Qamping Out, Canoeing. 

VIII. — Gymnastics, Indian Clubs. 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Gax&es. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 2 s. 6 d. 
each. 

Vol. I. — Table Cj^fMEs ; — Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solita^e, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., Tlazard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games; — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecairte, Euchre, Bezique, Crib- 
bag^, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newfharket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BONP’S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Mothers for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5^. 

BONQMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood 
cut Illustrations. $s. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnson I AN A. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. ilh 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
2s. 6d. each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlaced, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c.. &c. 3 
vols. 5 j. each. 

BREMER’S (Prederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary llowitt. 4 
vols. 3 j. 6 d. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Sj. 
Kirby on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. 

Edited by T.»Rymer Jone.s. 

Wiih upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. 5.r. eacii. 
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OHESS CONG^SS of 1862 . 

A Collection of tne Games played. 
Edited by J. Lbwenthal. 5^. 

CHEVHETTL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Pla|es, 5 j. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates 'in* Colours, 
7 j. 6ff. 

CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 31. td, 

CHINA, Plotorlal, Descriptive, 
and l^storloal. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5J. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
by Prof, C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5.r. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 

J. S. Watson, M.A. 5J. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. YongdJ M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5 j. 

Academios, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 

^ C. D. Yonge, M.A. Ss, | 

CICEBO’S OfBoea; or, Moral | 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay [ 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay i 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; ■ 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. i 
Edmonds. 3,;. 6d. 

CORNELIUS* NEPOS.— , 

lUSTIN. r I 


CLARE'S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldiy. rSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15s. 

« 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3J. 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 

A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 35-. 6d. 

Aids to Reflection,^ and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer, y. 6d. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakei^peare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3^. 6d. 

Blographia Llterarla; to- 
gether with Two T^iy Sermons. 
Ss, 6d. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3J. 6d. 

Miscellanies, JEsthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The "rHEORY OF Lipf. Col- 
lected* and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 35. 6d.^ • 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
IlarrieU Martineau. With Intro- 
, Auction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. ^j.Vich, • 

COMTE’S Phllosophji *of the 

Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Pnnciples of the (%urs de 
Philosophie Positive. By G. II. 
Lewes. 5^. • 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of thetArabs in SpAa. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3r* (id. each. , 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries^ 


COOPEJR^S Biographloal Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15^000)^ of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bfingjng the ^rk d(^n to r883. 

2 vftls. $s, each. 

• * • 
COi^pi’S Memoirs of the Dn^e of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence, W. Coxe, 
F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. Qi. 
^ch. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborciiigh’s campaigns, 4to. 

I ay. 6d. 

Hiiftory of the House of ' 

• Austria {1218-1792). Witii a 
Continuation from the* Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

CRAIK’S (G. L. ) Pursuit of Know- . 
ledge undfer DlfBculties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. $s. 

CRUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judj^ The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 * Illustra- 
• tions, and Colqpred Plates, de; 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 51. 

CUNNINGHAM’S Llyes of the 
Most Eminent British Paln^r^. 

• A New Edition, '^ifh Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Ileatoa. 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

• 

DAN!fE. TDlvlne Comecfly. Trans- 
late J by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.Af 3J. 6 ci. 

Translated into English Verse 

•by I. C. Wriglit, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Pcjftrait, and 
34 ^Illustrations op Steel, after 
Flaxman. 
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DANTE. Thetnfemo. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A« Carlyle, M.D. 

5 ^. • 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

• Prose translation, with the Text^ 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5 j. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
^molrs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
•Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portrait*;. * 2 vols. p. 6 d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
p. 6 d. each. 

1 . — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel jack. 

11 . — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. — Boxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 

V, — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born EnglishmaiH 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 

• World, and Political 

Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Maegregor. * 3 ^. 6d, 
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aiBBON’S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. EdHed by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Pofcrait. 7 vols. 3^. each. 
GILBABT’S History, Principles* 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by S. 
Michie. 2 vols. ioj. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventurds*'of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smftke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. « 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical fVorks. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt lloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5r. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3J. 6d. each 
1 . and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com-, 

plete. (Sw^nwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. , 

VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Secend 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspcjndence with Zeller. 

XIV. — Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
«Editif)n, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 « 
vols. 3r. 6d. each. ^ 

GRAMMTONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court o# Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Sedft. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, iAchiding 
two not before published, • &c. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including . thj 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. * 
D. C. ToveS, M.A. Vo*. I. 
3J-. 6d. [ Voi. ii. in* the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- * 
lated by George Burges^, MtA. ^s. 

GREEK ROIAANCES of HqJIo- 
ilorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Rt Smith, M.A. 
5 ^- 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Eviderices, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. piinthus Gregory., 3r. 6d. 

GREiENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems .of. 
Edited by fvobert Bell*. 35. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the* 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
^ by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
ductioivhy Andrew Lang, K.A. 

2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. , 

Gammer Grethtd; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales, an^ Po^ulajr 
Stories. Containing , 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edcar Taylor. 
With numerous Wooucuts after 
George Cruik shank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^^ 6d. i 

GRQBSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F.,D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Versebyp. M. P. 3^^- 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries^ 
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ajJlZOT^S History of the 
English Revolution of* 164 o. 
From the Accessioif of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
Williapi Hazlit^ 3s. ^d. 

^ttetory of Civilisation, from 

th^ Fall of the Roman Empifti to 
tlie* French Revolution. Tftins- 
lated by William Ilazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J, 6d, each. • * 

HALF’S (Rev. Robert) Miacel- 

* luieous Works and Remains. 

3s. 6d. • 

HAMP^OH, COUJIT: A Short 

* History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustraiions. S-f. 

HARDWICK’S History of ^he 
Articles of Religion. B^ the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. $s. 

HAUFF’S Tajes. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 6d, 
HAWTHORNE’S Talefif, 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

I. — Twice-told Tales, lyid the 
Snow Image. 

II. — Scarlet Letter, and the*House 

• with the Sewen Gables. 

III. — Trai;,sformation [The Marble 

‘ Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 

mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HlZLITT’S Table-tlli. Essays ' 
on Mefl and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. *3^. 6d. 

• Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3s. 6d. 

^Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on th? English Comic 
Writers. 3J. Cd. • 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3J. 

Rodnd Table. V- 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3s.6d. , 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 

^ by W. ^a^ew Hazlitt. 3J. td, 4 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
* Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5 j. 

HFftxEL’S Lectures onthePhllo- 
•ophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
'translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3^. 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, tcf;ether with the 
iRomantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d, 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3s.6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3^. 6d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3J. 6d. 

HENDER^N (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. * 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
•A.B., A.M., Ph.D. SJ. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. It Keary, M.A., 
r.S.A. 6s, 

HENRY OF Hi 5 nTINGDON’S 
History of the EwgHuh Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 51. 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5 ?. 

HELIODORXfB. Theagenes and 
Chariolea. ~ See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

i B ^ 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6rf. 

— Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M^A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 51. « 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M, A. 5^. 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Uiad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A, Buckley, 
B.A. 5J. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5J. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan’: 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 

HORACE. A ciew literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
•Woifts. Hernani— Ruy Bias — * 
The King’,s Diversion. Translated ^ 
by Mr#4 Newton Crosland and 
L. SIqus. 3j. 6d. 

Poems, chk^dy Lyrical (.Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3x. ed. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by h!. C. Ott^, B. H, Paulf 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. ^ 
3J. 6d. each, excepting Vol. 5^. ‘ 

Personal Narratlvp of his 

Travels to tho. Equm<$ctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- * 
1804. Translated by T. R‘oss. 3 
vols. 5 j. each. ' 

— ^ Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Ott 4 and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of it^o Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volutioh', together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. 6d. 

HUTCaiNSON (ColoilUl). Me- 
mohw of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with hpr 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of I^thom House. 
p, 6d, 

HUNT’D Poetry of Science. By 
• ‘Richard IJunt. 3rd Edition,^re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^. 

INDIA BEFORE T^ SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Plolorial, «De- 
soriplive, and HlkjtoKoal Ac-' 
count, from the Earli6st Times 
to the Annexation of tli? Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. p. 

INGULPH’H Ohronlcles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
CONTINUAIION by Petei^ of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5^.^ • 
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IRVING’S’ (Washlngt-on) Com- 
plete Works. 15V0IS. With Por- 

* traits, &c. 3 j. Cd, each. • * 

I, — Salmagundi, *Knicker-t 
bocker's History*of New 
• York. • 

II. — Che Sketcfi^Book, and the 
« • Life of Oliver GoldsmUb. 

^ III;-«Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV. — The Alhambra^ji Tales of»a 
<-> ,, Traveller. 

^ V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 

• of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.— I^fe an<J Voyages of 

• Columbus, together with 
• the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL — Astoria, A Tour on tlte 
Prairies. , ' 

XL — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost! 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. ^ 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew^Pierre E. Irving, ^vols. 
3J. td. each. • 

ISbCRATES, The Orations of. 

Translaled*by J. H. Freese, M.A. 

’ Vol. I. Sr. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Pochard Cceur de Ljp^. 2 vol^ 
3r. (id. each. 

The Litfe and Times of Louis 

. XltV. 9 vols. 3r. (id. eacji. 

J A M E 3*0 N ’ S _ (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s* Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
ancUIistorical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3^.00^. • 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes ofDogs. 
With 4b Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Rngravjngs. 5 j. 


JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the I’rotectorate. g vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5r. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

•land th^ !(Vdherent8. With 6 
Portraits. Sr. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hlibs. 3 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vi^d by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3r. (id. each. e 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Sr. 

JUKES-BRO-WNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
j a Study in Geographical Evolu- 

I* t?un. Illustrated by numerous 

I Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 

! revised, 7r. (id. 

Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd ?>lition, much en- 
larged, 7r. (d, 

•JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing GregorjpNazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
* Works. Translated by C. W. 

King, M.A. Sr. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

|r. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5r. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfail’s Edition, atnd 
important Additions. 2 yolsr 
3r. (id. each. 
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KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 

Frolec^omena and Meta- 

physloalFoundatlon s of N atural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Giceece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
SJ- 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank- 5r. 

LA FONT^NE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse ])y EUzur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6(i. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 35. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3^. 6^. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia' 
and EUana. Complete Edition, i 

y.6(i. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of* 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6a. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Ilazlitt. 2 v<nls. 
35. 6d. each. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Translated b/°Thomas Roscoe. 

3 vols. 3.V, 6(i. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 

* Sdxon Kings. Translated f)y 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New editioh, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d§ each. 

li 

IlPCTURES ON PAHSITING, 

^by Barry, Opie, Fuseli., Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5r. 

LEONaIrDO da V.TN*Ci’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans; 
lated by J. F. Rigaud,i R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Bjown. JVitti numerous 
Plates. 5r. * 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 

• Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 

* SinE^i. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5jr. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Mfrmoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3s. 6ri. each. 

Lpokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lates! by E. C. Beaslef and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group." 3^. 6d, 

I 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy,, With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5^, 

LIVY’S History of Rime. T|-ans- 
latet^ by Dr. Spillan, C^Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 3s. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophlc&l Works. 
Ekiited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each.^ ^ 

Iiife and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3J. 6d. 


LOCKHART ( J. G.)—Se£ T^urns. 
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LODGE’S Bortraltsjof Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
•with Biographical and Ilistyical^ 
.^Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 v 3 ls. Sr. 
each. * 0 < 

LONgVeLLOW’S Prose 
Worls. With 16 lull- page Wo<fd 
Engrcrtrings. Sr. ^ 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
dilatory. Revised (flition, by 
W. S! Dallas, F.L.S. With 

• nurr^rous Woodcut Ulus. Sr. 
LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 

Manual*of English Literature. 

* Enlarged Ij^dition. * By II. G. 
Bohn.« 6 vols. cloth, each. 
Or 4 vols. •half morocco, 2/. 2r. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloc. 

— Greek Romances.* • 
LUCAN’S PharsaUa. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. S-^* 
LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the^ Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. S-^* 
LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.AP S^- 
LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated aiWi Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6^. • 

— •- Autobiography. — See 
Michelet. 

•MACHIAvilLLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various Ilis- 
terical Tracts, and a^^emoir df 
Machia^elli. 3r. 6</. 

MALLET’g Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Ma^me^s, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeduiuns 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised# and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translatio# of the 
Prose Edda, by J, A. Black- 
well. 5r. 


MANTELL’S (Di?) Petrlfactfons 
and their Teaohl^s. With nu 

' ' merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Gedlogy. 8th 

Edition, revised bf T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological aMap of Englahd, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. ys, 6ei. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messt Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5x. 

MAlfCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. sr. 

MARRYAT’S (Qapt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3s. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanheld, 
R. A. 3s. 6k 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav* 

ings on Steel, 3s. 60 

Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 

• gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3 s. 6rf. . , 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson StansReld, 
R.A. 3s.6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

^ull page Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of En^ish Poets, and 
other sources, yr. 6d, 
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MA'RTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1S15. 3J. 6</. 

Hlstcvpy of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.!?. 1815-46. 4 vols 

3^. bd, each. 

— — See Comtch Pos^iw Philosophy ^ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated hy Rev. ]. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5/ each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTldlN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated bytC. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St, John. 5 vols. 31. 6d. 
. each. 

• f. 

Poe^oal Works, with a Mfe- 

moir* and Critical Remarks by 
James. Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Loa^, Todd’s ■^e<rbal Index 
^to all the Poems, and a ^election 
^of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
^ Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Aarvey. _ 2 vols. 3r. fid. 
each. * 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Tillage 
Sketches of Rural Clyiracter and 
Scenery. ,With Engravings op 
Steel. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 


Ington and the British Armies 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, ^s. 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Peiiod to 1842, 

3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Poi traits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^, 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 35 . Od. 

History of the French Revo^ 

lutlon from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the'^King in 1791. 
3.f. 6d. 

MIGNET’SHistoryof theFrench^ 
Revolution, fiom 1789 to 1814. 
3t. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill, (jollected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gil?)js. 
3s. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
PhUoBophlcally Illustrated, from 
the Fall of Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 


MOLIERE’S DramAtlo Works. 

»' A new Translation in English 

' Prosf, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Ed i fed by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with r; Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essavs. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised*' by W. C. 
Ilazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. «. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 

^ A.lVf. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

UOTLiir (J. L.). T^e Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. fNew 
Edi^don, with Biographical Intro- 
dfuction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each, r 

MORPHY’S Games of Oheas; 
Being the Matches and beslf^ames 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lbwenthal. 51. 
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MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 

^British Islands. Revised t* W.^ 

^C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 

*of Birds and 7 Coloured IJfates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. ^ 

NEANOTR (Dr. History 

of th# *ChrlsUan Religion at:^ 
Churqh- Trans, from theGerm^ 
byJ.Torrey 10 vols. 3^.6^/. each. 

— ;t- Llf(| of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 

• Blur^enthal. 35. 6^. 

Hlstofy ol the Planting and 

• Training of the* Christian 

Churo^ by the . Apostles. 
Translated* by J. E. Kyland. 
2 vols. 3r. each. « 

Memorials of Ohristlaft Life" 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 

» Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3^. (yd. 

NIBELTTNQBfN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and^.fdited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibc- 
lungen Liifl by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^- 

NEW TESjrAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Gr^esbach’s Text, with 
•various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel Refer|nces 
in l^e margin ; also a Critical 
Intiiiduclion and ChnJh#logical 
Tables. IJv an eminent Scholar, 
with a Gre^iand English Lexicon. 
3rd lidition, revised and correc^ted. 

• Two Facsfmills of Greek Mani^ 
scripts. 9TO pages. $5. 

The Ivcmcon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 

NICOJRiNI’S History of the 
Jesuits : their Origin, ProgKss, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5 j. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Aiy;o- 
^iograph)»of <he Author. Edited 
^Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

NCGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden^ hla Party and 
Tiiaifta. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 

OOKBEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
In Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the Liiiversity of 
Cambiidge. 3r. 6 d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethel ward’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
(ieoffrey of Monmouth’s British 

. History, Gilda',, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5T. 

OlHflAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabjiarata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
•cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Nptes,* Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Eoole 

* siastloal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 5j. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^, each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinicr by C. Kcgan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3;. 6 d. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s A^glo-Saxon Version 
OF Okosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Sa':of Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5r. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5S. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition^ hf the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5r. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 

J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. each. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay I 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 1 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 35. 6 (f. each. 

PERSIUS . — See Jo VENAL. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. S.y. ’ 

PHILO -JUD^US, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yongp, , 
M.A. 4 vols. each. * 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis op the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates, ^s. 

PINDAR. , Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added tuc Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, 


PLANCHE. History of BriUsh 
Costume, from, the Earliest Time 
' 7 ^tOfthe Close of the Eighteenth 
Centur]^. By J. R. Planch^, 

' Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, ^ 
PLATO’S WiT/ks. Liftrgliy trans- 
^ lated, with Introduction and 
^ Notes. 6 vols. 51. each' 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 

. Crjlo, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
ta^ras, Phaedrus, Thetet^us, 
Euthypbron, Lysis'. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey! 

II. — The Republic, Timseus, and 

Criti^. Translafid by Henry 
Davis. ' • 

III. — Mero, Euthydeniiiis, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — ^Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, IlipparchusJ' 
Minos, Oiitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— *The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

— p- Sixmmary aneb, Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 51. 
PLAUTDS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by IT. T. 'Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostbek, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 voL. 5r. each. 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
tlhe Younger. ' MAmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by tne Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, . 5r. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of 
Translated by Thom^^ Taylor 
With an'Hntroduction containin| 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo 
tinus. Edited by G R. S. Mead 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5r. 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
^by A. Stewart, M.A., and GyrgCi 

I^ong, M.A. 4 vols. 3r. (yi. each. 

* » 

Morals. TheosophicalCssays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

5 ^. • " 

• Mpl* a X s. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETRY OF .(LMERftjA. Se- 
l^ctloAs from One Hundred 
^ American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876.* By W. J. LiAton. 3^. 6rf. 

PpLITIOAL. CYCLOPEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
Ktitutioilal, Statistical,* and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a ! 
Woilc of Reference on subjects of* ; 
Civil Administration, Pc 4 iticar 1 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
* vols. 3^. (id. each. 

POPE’S Poetical *Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
tration.s. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. T. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated Dy the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s I designs. 5r. * 

— r- Homer’s Odysae^, with the 
Battle of Froifs and Mice, Hymns, 
hz . , by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M-A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
manife Designs. 5 j. • <0 

Life, iifcluding many of his 

Lettejs. By** Robert Carruthers. 
With numdrous? Illustrations. *<s. 

m 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amat€#r Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow Storm-^The Post- 
master — The Coffin Make^ — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
lated by l*.«Keane. 31. $d. 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 

Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John hbster Kirk, 
and an introductiolt by G. P, 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

— J. Conqijest of Peru. Copyright 
etiition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isal^pUa. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kir^.* 3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

PROPERTIUS.^ Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and '* accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3 ^. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Rgpublication 
of ^Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 

• Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5r. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5 j. 

PSTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Obj^ts of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
^of Art, with the prices at which 
they were s^ld by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
M»ks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ioj. 6 d. 

PROUT’S (Father) Re^ques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New isJue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5J. 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutea of 
Oratory, or Education of an , 
Orator. ^Translated by the Rev. 

J> S. Wat^n, M.A. 2 vols. $s 
each. 

f 

RACINE’S (Jean*; Dramjitlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3 j. 6d. each. 

RANKE’S History of the*Popes, 
their Church and State, anA espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

History of Servla &nd the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account f,of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs.«^Kerr. 

2s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5 j. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by II. W. Beechy. 

2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. t 

RICARDO on the Piinciples of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. SJ. ^ ' 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3J. 6d, ' 

Plov7©r, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated byLt. Col. Alex, 
pwin^. 3J. 6d, 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
pfising the History of Englsfhd 
and of 'Other Countries of Eurdpe 
fron? A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Transfated^ H. T. JRilcy, M.A. 

2 vols. Sr.^ach. » 

ROGER OP WENDCVER’S* 
Flowers of History, comprising 

, the History of England from the 
Descent of thp Saxons to ^^.D. 
1235, formerly ascribed tb Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giltfs, 
D.C. L. vols. 5r. eacft. 

ROME In* the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Rtins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Morfaments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 SteefEngravings 2 vols, 
5 j. each. 

• 

See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSOOE’S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
hoate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
volSi 3r, 6d. each. 

— IT Life of Loren^'^ de’ Medlol, 
(;filled ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, tfec. loth 
Edition, nre vised, wjth Memfoir . of 
Roscoe by his Sop.. 3^. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
eafliest Period, compiled from 
the ^most authentic sous:es by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. 3J eajh. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 

‘ LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 ^- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by variout hands. 7 vols. 3^. 6d, 
dich : — 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 

War, 
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Schilt.er's Works continued. 

II*. — History of the Revolt in t^e * 
* Netherlands, the T^rials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the jf^isturbaiVbes in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of , 
i^enry IV. i 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, .Bride of * 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
♦Tragedy (a sh<^rt Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
* translated in m£tre. 

IV. — Rol'A)ers ( with Schiller*s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 

' Love and Intrigue, De- |* 
metrius. Ghost See*r, Svort ' ' 
of Divinity." j 

The Dramas in this j 
* volume are translated into i 

Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays,iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
,1 coloii*tini and Death t)f 

Wallenstein, William Teil. 

SCHILLER and QO^THE. 
C^rreapondentje between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated l>y 
L. Do^-a Schmitz. 2 vols, y.^Gd. 
each. ^ 

SGHLEGEL’S (P.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Phllosbphypf Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor'-» 
rison, M.A. ^ 31. 6 d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Llterah^, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from theGeitman. y.6a. 

Lecture? on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Hobertson. 31. 6 d, 


SCHLE GEL’S Lectures on 

f Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled CJCsar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and- R, H. Whitetock.* 
3^. 6d. 

iSsthetlc and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3f. 6d. 

SCHL?>GEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Editioy, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, an'^ On the 
Will ‘In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 

• sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. ^s. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5 j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6d. 

^ Early Letters. Originally pub- 

bhshed by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

!• 3x. 6ii. 

SENECA on «Benefi.ts. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Pla;,«. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. (td, 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE: (WiUlam). ^ 
Literal y Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., ' LL-D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5J. 

SHARPE (S.) *Tlie HlstcJlry of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 

2 Maps and upwards of *400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 V0I4 each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life b^ G. G. S. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe Translated by Thomas ^ 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3^. 6^. >Each. ^ 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. $s. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author’s 
latest Corrections apd Additions*. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. * • 

SMITH’S (AdamjrThe Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3r. 6c/, each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart, ^s. 6d. 

SMYTH’S •( Professor) Lectures 
on Modeip History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
v(^lution, 2 vols. 3r. 6^. each. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Leo^ures 
' on the French Revolution. 
2vdis. 3J. 6c/. each. ® 

SMITH’S JPye) ^Ooology and 
Scrlptum 2nd Ediiion. 5 j. 

‘ « • 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
« Menhir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Jllustrayons. 43^. 6c/. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a La^y of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 3/.6ur. 
each. ‘ • 

The Expedftlon of Hum- 
phry, Clinker. With BibWography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3J. 6c/. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘ Scholi^s- 
tlcus ’). Th^ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A' New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. , 
/Coleridge. » 

sbuTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Jkicsimiles 0/ Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, P^ns, and upwards 
‘of 50 Engravings on Steel c and 
Wood. 5 j. 

— ~ Life of Wesley, and vhe Rise 
anck Progress of Methodisfci. 55. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introc^uction. Edited by 
• John Dennis. 3x. 6^. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecolf-slastlnal His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A. d.^ 324-440. 
Translatfd from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philqstorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. Sf. 
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SPINOZA’S Ctief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
El^es. 2 vols. 5.V. each. 

^ * 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters pf the 
Dutch apcT FlemlHi Schools. 

,By George* Stanley. 55. ^ 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds * 
of Women ; or, Exanmles of 
Female Courage, Fortittfte, and 
Virftiei With 14 Steel Engrav- 
i»gs. Sj. 

STAUNTOJ^’S Cheis- Player’s 
!]^ndbook. A ]^opular^nd Scien- 
tinc Introduction to the Game. | 
With numerous Diagrams, | 

Cl^esa Praxis. A Supplement J 

to the Chess-player’s Ilmidbook. 
Containing the n^ost impoftant ' 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated, • 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original I'robleiffs. 55. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

• A Collection of Games playecf at 
this celebrated assemblage. Wtth 
Introductlon^and Note^ ^s. 

SraCKHARDT’S Experimental 
cSiemlstry. A Handbook for the 
Stud;^ of the Science by sijpple 
experiments. Edited bv C. W. 
lleaTOn, F.C.S. With nuftierous 
Woodcuts. ‘New Edition, revised 
throughout, 

STflAB'O’S •Ge^^aphy. TrJn% 
lated by W. Falconer, .M.A., 
and -H*. Cf» Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5 j. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agpes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, ^om 
the Normgn Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 j. each. ^ 


STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 

^ Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

Lives of the Tudoz;^nd Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5 j. * 

^ i 

STuIrT and REVETT’S Anti- 
qultles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is adde^, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plated •engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. Ss, 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Csesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marlans. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

S^. , * 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
II vols. 3J. 6 ci. each. 

‘ [ Vo/s. /.- F. nil. ready, 

I. — A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
^ by the Right Hon. 

W. E^ H. Lecky, M. P. 

H. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by F rederick Ryland, M. A. 

• • With 2 Portraits of Stella, 

and » Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

1 1 1 . & IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
• Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Bennis. Wilh 
Portrait and Maps. 
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Swim b TKObK Works contintud . 

IX. ^ — Contributions to the ‘ Ex-^j 
>aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec-* 
Utor,’ &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 

VI.&VII. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). .» 

[/;; the press. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

[/;/ ihc press. 

XI. — Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With-' 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6ci. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. Ss. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5 j. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiflfen, With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurstop. 5^. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole DxHy i 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 3J. 6d. 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. 

TERENCE and PHi$iI> 5 lUS. 
Literally translated by IT. T. Riley, 
M. A. To whichis added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersion okPh.«drus. 
5 ^. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
OHUS, anil TYRT^fflUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 


Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
' Chapman. 5r. 

TH^ODORET and EVAORIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to Ajn. 427; ^nd from a.d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Connuest of England by the 
Normans; its Caijjses,' rnd its 
Consequences in England, Spot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
TranslaCIid by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3r. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Liberally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3^. 6<f. each. 

— ^ An Analysis and Summary 
of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler, 

THUDICHU^O: (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5r. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmpnds, With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols.** ^s. 
each. 

— ^ Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Re^^r^d Edition, by P. Sim- 
monds. With nunnerous Figures. 
Double volume, 6 d, 

VASARI’S Livps the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. * 

VIRGIL. ' A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hainilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 
3f. 6d. 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. TranslaLed 
by R. B. Roswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bel)OUc, Memnon, Car^ 
did^ L’Ingenu, and other Tales. 
3^. 6ar. . 

WALTON’S^ Oompletg Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, iay Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cfttton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stftions. 
Tackte, ‘&c*j by IlSnry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Woo# and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 j. • 

- — *Llves of Donne, Hooker, &o. 
New Edition revised by ‘A. H. 
Bullen, with a*Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. ^With 
numerous Illustrations. 5r. • 

% 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. Withjndex and 18 
Steel Engravings. 51. 

Vlotoriea of. See Maxweix. 

WERNER’S Templars #n 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 

* Lewis. 3 j. 6^/^ • 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand-* 
book Arehseology, Egyptian, 
Grefek, Etrusc&n, Roman. By 
II. Westropp. 2nd Edition, • 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustratjpns. Jj. • 

WHITI^ Natural Hlsto^of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts ofiNature, and the 
Natural!^’ Ca^ndgb With Note.s« 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloiff-ed Plates. 5^*. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 

• Prayer. 3^. 6«/. , 

WHEELER’S Noted Ifames of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Fagiiliar Pseudonyms, * 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 

• Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 

• pellations often referr^ to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 

• W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5.?. 

# • 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev, Canon 
Venables. 3 j. 6./. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 

^ land, fri'm the Earliest# Period 

^ to the® Reign of King Stephen. 

’ Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. II. Dale. In 
3V0IS. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 31. 6 d. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

Ge^jeral Observations on the state 
of me country during the years 
1776 - 79. •EdiThd by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
craphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
2 vols. 3J. 6ii. each. 

YULE-TIDE ST?)RIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North - 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
• ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and G^man. Edited by B. Thorpe. 
5 ^- 







